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Objectives of the 
Reconversion Policy 


By JOHN W. SNYDER* 


Director of War Mobilization and 
econversion 


Mr. Snyder ‘Urges That Workers’ 
Wartime Earnings Be Maintained 
While Price Increases Be Curbed. 
In New York Address, He Stresses 


Necessity of Maintaining Buying 
Power to Support Full Production 
and Employment. Holds This May 
Mean Many Companies Will Make 
Less Profit. 


This scene in New Haven is, I 
am sure, be- 
ing duplicated 
in many cities 
throughout 


States. Con- 
ferences on 
reconversion 
are discussing 
the problems 
of the transi- 
» tion period in 
our economy. 

ey are pre- 
paring for 
America’s fu- 
ture and their 
own. You 
manu fac- 


turers, and} 
like 
you 


*An address by Mr. Snyder be- 
fore the Connecticut Manufac- 
turers’ Association at New Haven, 
Conn., Oct. 17, 1945, and part of 
another address in New York 
City before the American Asso- 


ciation of Advertising Agencies 


on the same date. 
; (Continued on page 1988). 


Index of Regular Features on 
page 1992. 


Southwestern Bell 
Telephone Co. 


(2% % Debs., Oct. 1, 1985 
Price 101.83 & accrued interest 


Prospectus on request 


HirRscH & Co. 


Successors to 
HIRSCH, LILIENTHAL & CO. 
Members New York Stock Bockenge 
@nd otter Ezohanges 


the United 


Our Post-War Planning 


By JOHN M. 


HANCOCK* 


Partner, Lehman Brothers, New York 
Co-author of Baruch Report on Reconversion 


Mr. Hancock Warns of State Socialism, Evidenced i in Full Employment 


Philosophy. 
Pleads for a Free Market. States 


Terms Government Controls “a Cancerous. Growth,”: and 


That Our National Planners Have 


Created a Decade of Large Unemployment and a Start Toward Bank- 
ruptcy. Contends That the Federal Government Can and Must Forestall 


Inflation. 


To be of any use for laying out a safe course for a ship at sea 


navigation charts must show the rocks and shoals to be avoided 
the ship is to® 


gu ahead safe- 
ly on its way. 
The expres- 
sion “rocks 
and_ shoals” 
-was the — 
shall we say— 
unofficial 
term applied 
in the Navy 
to the Articles 
for the gov- 
ernment of 
the Navy—a 
statement of 
rights and 
duties, a list- 
iag of the acts. 
directed or 
approved on 
one hand, and 
these forbidden and disapproved‘ 
jon the other. 
As my main interest has been 
that our people maintain faith in 
our form of government and 


maintain the American Way of 
Life, it seems appropriate to point 
out that likewise there are rocks 
and shoals on the course of our 
Ship of State. 

When a ‘ship piles up on rocks 
‘or shoals, the wreck may be 
‘caused by human failure to know 


#A speech delivered by Mr. 
Hancock before the National 
Marketing Forum, New York 
City, Oct. 22, 1945. 
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Alaska Airlines | 
COMMON STOCK 


Information on request 


H. Johnson-& Co. 


Established. 1927 
INVESTMENT SECURITIES 


64 Wall Street, New Yérk 5 


25 Broad St., New’ ON atbany Buffalo Syracuse || MUGH W. LONG ond COMPANY: 

“CORPORATE ‘Acme Aluminum Alloys, Inc. 

BOND FINANCE Aireon Manufacturing 
BROKERS SECONDARY * ‘ Preferred 
MARKETS Solar & Aircraft Company 
Prospectus on request 
BULL, HOLDEN & C° |||| Kobbe, Gearhart & Co. 


MEMBERS NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 
_14 WALL ST., NEW YORK 5,N.Y. 
TELEPHONE- RECTOR 2-6300 


if 


Out That Measure Would Not Increase Purchasing Power Generally, 
Because Guarantee Would Be for Only a Year or heen Thus Requiring 


Saving, and Because Those Having Guarantéed Wages: Would Benefit . 


at Expense of Others. Sees No Way of Enforcing Guarantee if Em- 
ployer Is Unable to Carry Out Contract, and Holds It Would Lead io 


Bankruptcies. Says Solution Lies 


in Amelioration of Business Cycle. 


In the final analysis the case of those labor leaders who demand 


that industry guarantee minimum weekly wages to union members 


In Full 


By HON. HENRY A. WALLACE* | 
Secretary of Commerce 
Secretary Wallace Stresses the Role of Distribution as One Aid to Full 
Production and Full Employment and States the Goal Must Be at Least 
50% More Production and Distribution Than in 1940, With a Gross Na- 
tional Output of $200 Billions. Says We Will Have Unemployment in 
Prosperity and Uphelds the Senate Full Employment Bill. Foresees 
Heavy Capital Expenditures and Advocates Expanding Markets Both at 


Home and Abroad. Pleads for a High Income Economy and Says ese 
ness Must Share.the Burden With; Governinent in : 


rests upon as- 
7 


sumed psy- 
chological re- 
actions. Its 
appeal is 
the emotion. 
An individ- 
ual assured of 
a steady in- 
come is much 
more able to 
Satisfy his 
economic 
wants than 
one whose 
earnings are 
subject to. 


Attaining It, 


I want to talk to you tonight about. the post-war economy. We 
cannot yet see, as definitely as we vould ‘like to see, just what that 


economy is. 
going to be 
Yet as 
we look ahead 
I think some 
of its main 
outlines are 
fairly clear. 
First, we. 
are living in 
an age when 
abundance for 
‘all is clearly | 
possible. 
Whether we 
actually 
achieve it or 
not, whether 
we are pre- 
pared for it or 
not, whether 
we shall know 


ini FUNDAMENTAL 


Heary A. Wallace 


~ INVESTORS - INC 


PROSPECTUS MAY BE 
OBTAINED FROM 
AUTHORIZED DEALERS, 


| how’ to act in it or not, that fact 
is inescapable: once we are past 
the mechanical change-over from 
war production to peace produc- 
tion, we are going to be living in 
a nation in which there can be 
enough of everything to go 
around. The tremendous perform- 
ance of America’s industrial ma- 
chine during the war has ‘written 
on the page of history the pro- 
found truth that yo this time 
on we can make all. we need to 


| *An address by Secretary-Wal- 


lJace at the First National Market- 


ing Forum at the Waldorf-Astoria 
Hotel, New York City, Oct. 22, 
1945. 
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Bond Brokerage 
Service 


for Banks, Brokers 


HARDY & Co. 


Members New York Stock Exchange 
Members New York Curb Exchange 


30 Broad St. New York 4 


INCORPORATED 
Members N. ¥. Security Dealers Ass’n 
45 Nassau Street New York 5 
Tel. REctor 2-3600 Teletype N. Y. 1-576 


Reynolds & Co. 


Members beat York Stock Ezchange 
120 Broadway, Mew York 5, NM. ¥. 
Telephone: REctor 2-8600 


Philadelphia Telephone: Enterprise 6015 


Tel. Digby 4-7800 Tele. NY 1-733) 


business. fluc- 
tuations. Such 
an individual. - 
can spend his — 
income. freely 


* Arthur Lowe 


be assured of such economic pro- 


want and from fear of the fu- 


cellars the continuing purchases 
of the workers will absorb the ca- 
pacity. output of the nation’s pro- 
ductive facilities, and will, there- 
by, bring about, and maintain, 


(Continued on page 1964) 


State and 
Municipal 
Bonds 


THE CHASE 
NATIONAL BANK 


OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 


AMERICAN MADE 
MARKETS IN 
CANADIAN 
SECURITIES 


HART SMITH & 60. 


New York Pane ay Dealers Assn 


Bell Teletype NY 1-635 


52 WILLIAM ST.,N.Y¥.5 HAnover 2 
_ Bell Teletype NY 1-395 
New York Montreal Toronto 


Scranton Spring 

Brook Water Co. 
$6 Preferred 

Dealt in on N..¥. Curb St 2 


TRA HAUPT co. 


Members of Principal Exchange 
111 Broadway 10 Pest Office Sq. 
New York 6 Boston 9 
REctor 2-3100 Hancock 3750 


Tele. 1-1920 
Direct Private Wire to Boston 


*? 


A Annual Wage 


By ARTHUR LOWE 


Writer, Contendiag That a Guaranteed Wage Would for 
TF avened Group Incomes Equal to Their War-Inflated Earnings, Points 


with no thought of the morrow. _ 
If, therefore, union members can . 


tection, a long step will have been © 
taken towards freeing them from — 


ture. Living in economic storm- — 


everlasting. prosperity. Or so the 


oe 
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Trading Markets in: ——) 


U. S. Sugar 
General Box 


Pressurelube 
- Kaiser - Frazer Corp. 


KING & KING 


Established 1920 
Members 
New York Security Dealers Ass’n 


Nat'l Ass’n of Securities Dealers, Inc. 
40 Exchange P1.,N.¥.5 HA 2-2772 


BELL TELETYPE NY 1-423 


Elk Horn Coal 


1 Common & Preferred 


Kingan & Co. 


Common 


Mayflower Hotel 


Mitchell Company 


‘Members Baitimore Stock Exchange 
120 Broadway, N.Y. 5 
WOrth 


2-4230 
Bell Teletype N.Y. 1-1227 


*International 
Power Securities 
7s, 1952-1957 


Savoy Plaza 
3/6s, 1956 


* Traded on N. Y. Curb Exchange 


Vanderhoef & Robinson 
. Members New York Curb Exchange 
31 Nassau Street, New York 5 
Qelephene COrtiandt 7-4070 
Bell Gystem Teletype NY 1-1543 


Byrndun Corporation 


Through ownership of stock in Hat 
Corporation of America and U. S. 
Hat Machinery Corporation, Byrn- 

dun continues to be primarily 
engaged in the manufacture 
of hats and hat machinery. 


H. G. BRUNS & CO. 


20 Pine Street, New York 5 
Telephone: WHitehall 3-1223 
Bell Teletype NY 1-1843. 


Boston & Maine, Stpd. Pids. 
Indian Motorcycle 
lronrite lroner 
Oxford Paper 
United Piece Dye Works 


; _ Common & Preferred 


Members N. Y. Security Dealers Assn. 


37 Wall St., N. Y.5 Hanover 2-4850 
Bell Teletypes—NY 1-1126 & 1127 


F onda, Johnstown 
& Gloversville 


All Issues 


George 


INC. 

Established 1924 
_ 32 William St., New York 5, N. Y. 
WHitehall 4-3990 Teletype NY 1-2419 


R.Cooley «Co. 


The Problem of Government Controls 


Dr. Cumberland Recounts 


By W. W. Cumberland* 


Partner, Ladenburg, Thalmann & Co., New York City 
the Progress of Controls and Forecasts Continuance in Agriculture, Industry and 


Finance.. These Controls Comprise Regulation of Wages and Prices, and Are Based Upon the Theory That 


High Wages Are Necessary to Stimulate Purchasing Power and That Deficit Financing and Cheap Money 
Must Be Worshipped. Attacks the Low-Interest-Rate Policy as Leading to Curtailed Enterprise and Inflated 


Commodity Prices and Calls the “Free Money Theory,” That Implies Banks Should Not Profit From Govern- 


‘ment Bond Holdings, as Dangerous. Concludes 


Lower Efficiency. 


Philosophers are particularly concerned 


That Government Controls Add Up to Higher Costs and 


with what should be. Business men must 


attempt to understand what actually exists and what is going to occur in the future. Of 
course business men also have the obligation as citizens to try to change those things which 


‘'raisal of the 


present ~and 
future. 
Thus the 


task for busi- 
ness men is to 
calculate cor- 
rectly the ex- 
tent to which 
government 
controls, and 
especially 
price controls, 
will continue 
or be relaxed 
and also the 
effect on our 
economy of 
continu ance 
or removal. In 
approaching 
this problem, 
several industries will be ex- 
amined, and correct conclusions 
should emerge if the analysis is 
correct. 


Banking and railroads have 
longest been under government 
regulation, which has gradually 
developed into virtual control, 
though in recent years such seg- 
ments of our economy as utilities, 
agriculture, coal mining and trad- 
ing in securities have seen their 


*An address by Dr. Cumberland 
before the Boston Conference on 
Distribution, Boston, Mass., Oct. 
16; 1945. 
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American 
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Mc DONNELL & 


Members 
New York Stock Exchange 
New York Curb Exchange 
126 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
Tel. REctor 2-7815 


Peacetime Appraisal of: 

Railroad Securities 

By PATRICK B. McGINNIS* 
Holding That Opportunities for Gain From Railroad Securities “Are 
Still Here,” Despite the Substantial Rise in Values During the War 
Years, Mr. McGinnis Calls Attention to Favorable Prospects in Defaulted 
Holds That There Is Too Wide a Spread Between Rails and 
Industrials, and That Rails Should Be Selling Relatively Higher. Points 
Out Defects in Dow-Jones Averages as Price Indicator and Sees Shift 
in Rail Market Back to Institutions as Favorable Market Factor. 
lines Favorable Developments in the Railroad Industry and Gives In- 
formation Regarding Pending Reorganization Issues Such as Those of 
Missouri Pacific, Rock Island and Baltimore and Ohio. 


A great many situations which I could talk about have gone, 
obviously, but nevertheless we ane today railroad bonds still com- 


|  § We Maintain Active Markets in U. S. FUNDS for 
BROWN COMPANY, Common & Preferred 
BULOLO GOLD DREDGING 
KERR ADDISON MINES | 
STEEP ROCK IRON MINES i 
NORANDA MINES | 


Canadian Securities Dep’t. 


GOODBODY & Co. | | 


Members N. Y. Stock Exchange and Other Principal Exchanges | 


115 BROADWAY 
Telephone BArclay 7-0100 


Segal Lock & Hardware 


Preferred 
Wellman 


Engineering Co.* 


Common 


Kingan & Company, Com. 


*Circular Upon Request 
Bought—Sold—Quoted 


Simons, Linburn & Co. 


Members New York Stock Exchange 


| -HAnover 2-0600 Tele. NY 1-210 


25 Broad St., New York 4, N. Y. / 


i'they believe to be wrong. But as business men their principal task is merely correct ap- 


Bonds. 


parable one 
with the 
other. 

I just hap- 
pened to no- 
tice today that 
che gross busi- 
ness of the 
Great North- 
ern and Mis- 
souri Pacific, 
excluding In- 
ternational 
Great North- 
ern and New 
Orleans, Tex- 
as and Mex- 
ico, are about 
the same and 
there is about 
the same 
amount of 
tirst mortgage bonds. In other 
words, Great Northern has about 
$270,000,000 worth of bonds which 
are selling on a 3% basis. The 


Patrick B. McGinnis 


*An address by Mr. McGinnis 
before the Association of Custom- 
ers’ Brokers in New York City, 
on Oct. 16, 1945. Mr. McGinnis is 
a partner in the firm of Pflug- 
felder, Bampton & Rust, New 
York City. 


- NEW YORK 6, N. Y. 
Teletype NY 1-672 


Out- 


Missouri Pacific 5s, after the 
Denver and River & Gulf 4s of 
1933, are paid, will be the only 
lien on its railroad, and there are 
outstanding of these bonds about 
$223,000,000. In my opinion, by 
the time Missouri Pacific is re- 


yOrganized, these Missouri Pacific 


bonds will receive at least a $1,- 
000 bond and all the back in- 
terest in cash. I think that may 
take two or three years, and I 
believe they will pay at least a 
hundred dollars a year, over the 
‘oreseeable future, until the back 
interest is paid. So we still have, 
in effect, a three-year lst mort- 
gage 10% bond selling at 85. as 
compared to a road of similar 
gross, as the Great Northern, seil- 
ing on a 3% basis, with no back 
interest, of course. 


So opportunities, I think are 
still here. They are fewer to talk 
about now, obviously, than they 
ewere four or five years ago. This, 
I think is the fourth time I have 
addressed this audience and now 


look a little bit more carefully to 
the individual situations, and par- 
ticularly because, price-wise, the 
only discount bonds available 
now in any quantity are defaulted 
bonds. Three or four years ago 
there were billions of railroad 
bonds, like Northern Pacific, 
Southern Pacific; and Southern 
Railway, which could be pur- 
chased at 40, 50 and 60 cents on 
the dollar. They are all gone. 


Defaulted Bonds 


So this afternoon I am going to 
confine a great deal of my dis- 
cussion to those defaulted bonds, 
despite the “crack” that is fre- 
quently made in rebutting what I 
have said— “He is always ‘bull- 
ish.” Frankly, the answer to 

(Continued on page 1968) 
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that the war is over, we have to} 
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The Outlook for 


By HAROLD G. MOULTON* 
President, The Brookings Institution . 


Dr. Moulton Centends That in the Present Period the Primary Factor | py. Haney Contends 
in Industrial Price Trends Is Wage Rates. Asserts That Although Raw Materials, These 
Wages as a Price Factor Vary in Different Industries, Advancing Wages portant Items. 
Necessitate Higher Prices in Many Impertant Lines, and Poinis Out | Disappear if a N 
the Inconsistency of Trying te Prevent Inflation Caused by Accumulated [ylation 
' Parchasing Power by Raising Wages. 


Material Surpluses Rather Than Shortages. Sees No Real Ground for | Preventing Deflation and Believe 
Fearing a Runaway Inflation at This Time. 


The key to industrial price trends in the near future is not to. 


measures. 


Industrial Prices Looking Ahead 


By LEWIS 


Locks on the Whole for Raw | the Foreign Price of Gold. Sees 


_ be found in the over-all supply. of money and credit or in fiscal crude products which are used by 


Whatever 
may be the 
long-run ef- 
fects of easy 
money  poli- 
cies and of 
deficiteering, 
their influ- 
ence will not 
be important 
in the next 12 
to 18° months. 
During this 
period the 
primary fac- 
tor in indus- 
trial price 
trends will be 
the movement 
of wage rates. 
Wages are 

' related to industrial prices in a 


Harold G. Moulton 


two-fold way: as income received | 


iby workers, wages constitute pur- 
chasing power, or demand for 


goods and services; as outlays by | 
business enterprisers, wage pay-. 
ments constitute a major element 
in cost of production. . Looking at. 


the price problem from the pur- 
chasing power side, an increase in 
wage rates—if unaccompanied by 
corresponding increases in pro- 


duction—raises demand relatively 


to supply. In consequence, we 


thhave what is known as a seller’s. 


market in which there is a temp- 


ttation to mark prices up in ac-. 


cordance with what the traffic 
‘will bear. From the cost side an 
increase in wage rates—unaccom- 
panied by increases in efficiency 
—exerts a direct pressure for 
compensating increases in prices. 
«Of the two forces, my observation 
is that the latter is ordinarily of 


‘much greater importance. The in- | 


crease in purchasing power is a 
permissive factor; whereas the 
rise in costs is a compelling force. 


Variations in the Labor Cost 
Factor 


The importance of the wage. 


‘cost factor varies widely in the 


‘different lines of manufacturing. 
In some fields wages plus salaries | 
make up less than 20% of the 


manufacturing costs, whereas in 
other lines the wage factor ac- 
counts for more than two-thirds 
«of the total cost. The range is in- 
«dicated by the following:+ 


......-- 
‘Chemicals 
Food 
‘Glass containers _ 

Meat packing--— 
Industrial 
Automobiles and 


Per Cent. 


Whe 


*An address by Dr. Moulton be- | 
fore Boston Conference on Distri- | 


bution, Oct. 16, 1945. 
+Based on 1939 Census data. 


Legal Chess 


SEC Refusal to Enter Order Disposing of Hearing on 
‘NASD By-Law Amendments Sitymies Appeal. Mere 
“Opinion and Findings” Constitutes No Such Formal Ter- 
mination as to Give Rise to the Right of a Court Review. 
Situation Offers Congressional Opportunity for Legisla- 


. tive Relief. Strategy Will Bear Watching 


| When the Securities and Exchange Commission, of its 


|recent NASD by-law amendments providing for the regis- 
tration of salesmen and traders, etc., we believe that the 
“opposition which developed on the hearing date caused no 
end of surprise, not only to the Commission, but also to the 
sponsors of the then proposed amendments. 
| As we reason, no active opposition was expected on the 
hearing date. 

So far as we know, no petition for such a hearing was 
filed by any individual or any group. 

Under the terms of the governing statute, the proposed 
-amendments would become effective within 30 days after 
the Commission had been officially notified by the NASD of 
their passage, unless within that time the Commission en- 
tered an ‘Order of Disapproval.” 

The perfectly natural question then arises, why did the 
Commission set the matter down for a hearing? 


Our answer is, because if any future opposition develops 
as a result of placing the amendments intd operation, the 
opponents could then be told the time to have been articu- 
_late was when the hearing was held before the Commission. 


| Now that such articulate opposition has in fact devel- 
oped, and was made abundantly evident at the hearing be- 


fore the Commission, we may ask the colloquial question, 
‘“‘so what?” 


The Commission has handed down its opinion and find- 
ings. That is history, and in view of the Commission’s fail- 
ure to indicate what part it played, if any, in connection with 
the origin of these amendments, unsavory history. 


We shall always continue te challenge the righteousness 
of back door policing methods, where ene of the partners sits 
in review of the activities of the ether. We shall continue to 
insist that under those circumstances the reviewing body 

(Continued on page 1983) 


own motion and of its own order, set the hearing date on the. 


H. HANEY* 


Professor Economics, Graduate Scheel of Business Administration, 
New York University 


That Although 


There May Be Surpluses in a Few 


Are Far Exceeded by Shortages of Many Im- 
Says Biggest Surplus Item Is Money, but This Will 


atural Price Level Prevails. Holds That the Facts of 
Exist and That the Dollar Has 


Depreciated as Indicated by: 
Large Backlog of Buying Power as 


s Real Production Over-Estimated. 
Predicts Higher Prices, and Interest Rates and a Large Post-War Boom. 


I take the term, raw materials, 


to mean the more basic heavy or’ 
manufacturers in making finished 
goods, not 
only from 

products, such 
‘as cotton; 
wool, grain 
and cattle; but 
also minerals, 
such as coal, 
ore, and- oilj 
and products 
of furnaces; 
smelters, and 
*.the like, in- 

cluding many. 
metals. 


Many “Raw 
M a.t.e rials” 
Too Low 
My point in 
making this 
introductory. 
statement is that these so-called 
raw materials include most of the 
items classed by the government 
statisticians as “semi-finished” or 
“semi -. manufactured” products, 
and that in these “semi-finished” 
products: lies one of the great 
price maladjustments of the day. 
As a group, these are too low: 
They are out of line in a way that 
I doubt has ever been seen before. 
I believe that this maladjustment 
will be corrected, that it will be 
corrected by a rise in the average 
price of semi-finished goods, and 
that then, and not until then, will 
the cycle of war inflation and 
postwar boom be completed. 
Shortages Exceed Surpluses 


I take it that any consideration 
of the general price outlook by 
such a gathering as this must cen- 
ter on the average condition. For- 
tunately, therefore, the present 
situation, insofar as averages are 
concerned, is vastly simple. There 
are two great cases: (1) Some 
commodities -exist in surplus, 
there being quantities available 
that are larger than can be sold at 
current prices within the usual 


Lewis H. Haney 


*“An address by Dr. Haney be- 
fore the Boston Conference of 
Distribution, Boston, Mass., Oct. 
16, 1945. 
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Similar variations in the wage | 
cost factor are found in non-man- 
ufacturing lines. They tend to| 
run high in raw material produc- | . High 
tion, in transportation, and in re- | 
tail trade. 

It is apparent from the figures. 
given that pressure toward higher | 

‘prices resulting from wage rate 

‘(Continued on page 1973) 
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bargain counter 


Telephone HAnover 2-4300 
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PREFERRED STOCKS 


Spencer Trask & Co, 


25 Broad Street. New York 


Members New York Stock Exchange 


Grade 


Teletype NY 1-5 


HEADING FOR THE 
LAST ROUND-UP! 


Even though you have instead 
of dogies and may never been 
West of Heboken, this is a good 
time to make last of 
those obsolete stocks and bonds. 
Obsolete Securities Dept. 
99 WALL STREET, NEW YORK 
Telephone WHiteha!! 4-6551 


TITLE COMPANY 
CERTIFICATES 


BovGMT SOLD - QUOTED 


Complete Statistical Information 


L. J. GOLDWATER & CO. 


Members New York Security Dealers Asen.' 
39 Broadway 
New York 6, N. Y. j 
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_ American 
Bantam 
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Hinzos & lo.= 


Members New York Security Dealers Asst 


170 Broadway WOrth 2-0300 
Bell System Teletype NY 1-84 


Punta Alegre Sugar 
Eastern Sugar Assoc. 
Lea Fabrics 
National Gas & Electric 
Susquehanna Mills 


DUNNE CO. 


Members New York Security Dealers Assn, 
25 Bread St., New York 4, N. ¥. 
WHitehall 3-0272— Teletype NY 1-956 
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American Bantam Car | 


Com. & Pid. 


American Hardware” | 
Amer. Window Glass* | 


Com. & Pfd. 


| 

| 

| Blair & Co. 

S. F. Bowser 

| Diebold Co. 

Du Mont Lab. 

Douglas Shoe* 

Gt. Amer. Industries* 

| Hartford Empire Co. 
Hoover Co. 

Kaiser-Frazert 

| Lamson & Sessions* 

| Liberty Aircraft 

| Mo. State Life Ins. 

Moxie Co. 

| Pettibone-Mulliken 

| 

| 

| 

| 
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P. R. Mallory 


Com. & Pfd. ; 


Polaroid Com. & Rights 
Purolator* 


Richardson Co. 


Sylvania Industrial 
Jaca Airways* 
Trenton Val. Distillers 
Warren Bros. “C” 


“TEXTILES . 


Alabama Mills* 
Aspinook Corp. 
New Jersey Worsted 
Textron Warrants 
United Piece& Dye W’ks 


Common & Preferred 


UTILITIES 


Conn. Lt. & Pr. 
Derby Gas & Elec. 
Towa Southern Util. 
Mass. Pr. & Lt. $2 Pfd. 
North West Util. Pfd. 
Southwestern Pub. Serv. 
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Production. 


here. It’s al- 
ways a pleas- 
ure to be back. 

The war is 
over and here 
we are. Here 
we are — fac- 
ing a new sit- 
uation. We’ve 
faced so many 
situations to- 
gether that 
this could eas- 
ily be called 
just another 
situation; but 
this is more 
than that — at 
least that’s the 
way it appears 
to me, at this 
point of tran- 
sition from war to peace. It’s 
worldwide, it’s complicated, and 
we are in the forefront. The en- 
tire world looks to the United 
States for leadership. We're a 
creditor nation, greater than ever 
before. 


And yet — our nation has 
emerged from the war in better 
shape than any major nation. 

VE-Day and VJ-Day did not 


M. S. Szymczak 


*An address by Mr. Szymczak 
before the Illinois Association of 
Small Loan Companies, Chicago, 
Ill., Oct. 25, 1945. 


*Kaiser-Frazer Corp. 
Kingan & Company 


Colorado Fuel & Iron 
Convertible Preferred 


Moore Drop Forging 
Loft Candy Corp. 
*Prospectus on request 


J.K.Rice, Jr.&Co. 


Established 1908 
Members N. Y. Security Dealers Assn. 


REctor 2-4500—120 Broadway 
Bell System Teletype N. Y¥. 1-714 


Post-War 


By M. 8S. SZYMCZAK* 
Member, Board of Governors of Federal Reserve System 


Describing War Task of the Federal Reserve as (1) Supporting Treasury 
Financing, and (2) Preventing Currency Depreciation, Mr. Szymezak | 
Contends That Maintenance of Low Interest Rates Was “An Unexampled | 
Feat in War Financing.” Says Task Was Accomplished Through 
(1) Open Market Operations and (2) by Using Commercial Bank Re- 
sources to Facilitate Banking, Reserve Requirements Were Lowered and 
Entirely Suspended on War Loan Deposits. Holds Greatest Responsi- | 
bility Now Is to Prevent Inflation by Restrictions on Consumer Credit 
and Stock Speculation. Urges Passage of Wagner-Spence Bill to 


I was born and raised here. I worked here. From this very | 
hotel I made weekly radio broadcasts on current topics. I like it, : 


| permit 


evident that the demands upon in- 
, vestment would be vast and be- 


finance to demobilize. 
Rather, finance has moved up into 
the front line of the battle of 
peace. Our nation, which yester- 
day was the world’s main source 
of war materials and armed men, 
is now looked upon as the world’s 
principal source of peacetime 
goods and credit. The difficulties 
we have already overcome pro- 
vide assurance that we can cope 
with those that lie ahead. 


The War Task of Federal Reserve 
System 


No one man saw the entire story 
of the credit problems of the war, | 
but we in the Federal Reserve 
System did have close contact 
with its main theme. The System, 
as you know, is the central bank- 
ing agency of the nation, and its 
broad function is that of contrib- 
uting its share to the Govern- 
ment’s purpose of maintaining 
economic stability. The Reserve 
System’s part is played by influ- 
encing the supply, cost and uses of 
money and credit. Very early, 
with the approach of the war, it 
became evident that the System’s 
task, in the event of war, would 
center upon helping the Treasury 
to obtain all funds needed for 
the prosecution of the war and, 
equally unon stabilizing the mar- 
ket for Government obligations. 
That the nation was to absoro 
Government securities in excess 
of $220 billion on top of an exist- 
ing national debt of $40 billion 
could not, of course, be accurately 
foreseen, but even so early it was 


yond all past experience. It was 
apparent that market fluctuations 
must not be permitted to interfere 
with Treasury offerings. But the 
necessity of supporting Treasury 
financing was parallel to another 
responsibility of the Federal Re- 
serve System—that of fighting in- 
flationary developments so far as 
possible by means at its disposal 


(Continued on page 1986) | 
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70 Pine Street 
Hanover 2-7793 


*Prospectus and Special Letter Available 
+Statistical Study or Special Letter on Request 


FIRST COLONY CORPORATION 


Members New York Security Dealers Association 


+ Winters & Crampton 
York Corrugating 


New York 5 | 
Teletype NY 1-2425 


SHATTERPROOF GLASS | 
ARIZONA EDISON CO., Common | 
FASHION PARK, INC., Common | 

THE FOUNDATION COMPANY 
WELLMAN ENGINEERING CO. 


Descriptive Circulars on request 


Seligman, Lubetkin & Co. 


Incorporated 
‘Members New York Security Dealers Association 


41 Broad Street, New York 4 


‘and Santo 


HAnover 2-2100 


Our Latin-American Markets 


By JOHN B. GLENN* 


President, Pan American Trust Company 
President, New York Board of Trade 


Alter Commenting on the Misconceptions Regarding Latin Americans, 
Mr. Glenn Describes Briefly the Population, Governments, Products and 
Trade of the South American Countries. Asserts Latin America Offers 
the Most Promising Field for Immediate Development inthe World 
and That by Buying More Goods There We Can Increase Qur Exports. 
Says Credit Standing of Latin-American Importers Is High and That 


American Products Here. 


Dollar Exchange Is Now Plentiful There. Sees Increase in American 
:4 Advertising in Latin America and Desires’More Advertising of Latin 


I am sure all of you here today know a great deal about Latin 


America, at least you are vitally 


interested in those countries; yet, 


here 
many of us 
who have 
only a vague 
idea even of 
the where- 
abouts of 
Latin Amer- 
ica. To many, 
it is simply 
“South of the 
Border,” 
though sev- 
eral republics 
of our hemi- 
sphere are is- 
lands, such as 
Cuba, Haiti 


Domingo. 
Some of us do 
not know that 
practically all of South America 
lies east of New York City, or 
that the seasons of the lower part 
of the hemisphere are just the re- 
verse of our own, and while 
Christmas to most of us may bring 
sleet and snow, December the 
25th is perhaps one of the hottest 
days of the year in Brazil, 
Uruguay, Chile and the Argentine. 

For years, American writers 
have visted Latin America and 
have written books on the eco- 
nomic, political and social condi- 
tions of these countries. Some of 
our authors have described coun- 
tries which they had only known 
for three or four days. 


Seldom has any Latin American 
author written anything about the 


John B. Glenn 


are 


has been our general opinion that 
Latin Americans have been 
brought up on the three R’s of 
revolution, romance and rumba. 
In fact, Latin Americans and ro- 
mance are as closely associated as 
the United States and liberty. 
These romantic “caballeros” were 
thought to make ardent love by 
moonlight and strum the guitar 
all day long. Another fixation 
which we have, is that they eat 
food which is too hot and drink 
drink which is teo strong, they are 
always late for appointments. are 
fond of their afternoon siestas and 
usually take their evening meal 
when an American is ready for 
bed. So much for the men. 

The senoritas, they are all beau- 
tiful. They have dark hair and 
eyes, lovely complexions, long 
eye lashes and charming faces. 
But a Latin American senorita is 
inconceivable to us without a huge 
Spanish comb, a lace mantilla, an 
exquisite fan, a gardenia tucked 
in her hair and gold spangled ear 
rings. Of course, she is glamorous 
but when a senorita dances rumba 
or conga, or sings Latin Ameri- 
can songs, she simply takes you 
off your feet. 

According to Latin American 
opinion, an American, physically 
speaking, must be robust, light- 
haired, blue or brown-eyed and 
close-shaven. He dresses simply. 
wears ready-made suits of good 
quality but without a touch of 
personality. He has large feet, 


United States, except to criticize | 


our imperialistic policies, or tr 
express fear cf the domination of 
the Colossus of the North below 
the Rio Grande. 


Misconceptions 


From superficial books, and 
the lack of constant travel be- 
tween the countries of this hemi- 
sphere, and the study of these 
countries in our schools, many 
misconceptions have arisen, which 


'it may take years to overcome. 


but we are now making great 


| strides and each day we are be- 


ginning to know one another bet- 
ter. 


I do not think I would be far 
wrong in saying that for years it 


*“An address by Mr. Glenn be- 
fore the Advertising Women of 
New York, New York City, Oct. 
18, 1945. 


SARDIK, INC. 


And Its Wholly 
Owned Subsidiary 


Sardik Food Products 
Corp. 7 


Circular on request 


GEORGE F. BREEN 
20 Pine Street, New York 


wears heavy shoes, with rubber 
| heels and has stubby fingers and 
chubby hands. 

He is always in a hurry, often 
_pushing people around for no ap- 
| parent reason, or rushing in front 
(Continued on page 1974) 
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Cartels and the Business World 


By WENDELL BERGE* 
Assistant U. S. Attorney General 


Asserting That for American Business There Is No Solution in the Cartel 
System, Mr. Berge Points Out Only Small, Powerful, Entrenched Groups 
Benefit From Cartels With a Loss of Free Competition. Holds Cartels 
Will Involve Business in More Intensive Regimentation Than War-Time 
Controls and Will Weaken the Basis of Our Economic System. Con- 
tends Our Interests Are Adversely Affected by Foreign Cartels and Cails 


for Full Freedom in World Trade. 


During the war, American industry displayed a degree of capacity 
and skill unmatched by any other » emer community in the world. 


The achieve- 
ments of man- 
agement, 
technicians, 
and workers 
enabled this 
country to 
reach higher 
levels of pro- 
duction and 
standards of 
quality than 
had ever been 
attained be- 
fore. This 
superb per- 
formance gave 
us a new 
measure of 
the vitality 
and flexibil- 
ity of our eco- 
nomic system. It gave us new 
insight into the possibilities of 
technical development, and sug- 
gested new areas for enterprise 
to explore. It carried a promise 
for our future. 

That future is now in the mak- 
ing. The rapid removal of neces- 
sary wartime controls and the 
process of reconversion present 
numerous complex problems re- 
quiring care and cooperation for 
their solution. Reconversion is 
difficult and intricate at best, but 
it is a necessary interim between 
a war economy and a peace econ- 
omy. 

It is most important during this 
transition stage to keep before us 
a clear conception of our aims. 
It is the deep desire of all Amer- 
icans to establish the conditions of 
lasting prosperity within our own 
country, and promote as far as 
possible the growth of healthy 
economic relations with the rest 
of the world. It is our primary 
concern to demonstrate that our 
system of free enterprise can at- 
tain the goals of full production 
and employment which are essen- 
tial to an expanding economy. It 
is our purpose to maintain eco- 
nomic and political liberty on the 
firm basis of rising standards of 
living for the American people. 


Wendell Berge 


“An address by Mr. Berge be- 
fore the Boston Conference on 
Distribution, Boston, Oct. 15, 1945. 


From this standpoint, the role 
of business itself is crucial. Amer- 
ican industry is confronted by op- 
portunities and _ responsibilities 
greater than at any time in our 
history. The importance which 
the decisions and policies of busi- 
ness will have in the period im- 
mediately ahead can hardly be 
overestimated. 


The Question of Cartels 


Although there are many other 
factors which will play a part, one 
of the fundamental issues with 
which American business must 
deal is the question of cartels. In 
many respects it is not too much 
to say that the cartel issue is de- 
cisive in determining whether free 
enterprise shall have the chance 
to survive and to go forward. 

The history of recent years, both 
before and during the war, is 
crowded with the effects of car- 
telization upon international af- 
fairs, upon the military security 
of democratic countries, upon 
technical advancement and upon 
the general welfare. We have 
seen the consequences of cartel 
activity to the political integrity 
of democratic government and to 
the industrial strength and wealth 
of nations. We have become aware 
of the adverse influence of car- 
tels upon the flow of world trade, 
and upon the ability of govern- 
ments to work out effective re- 
ciprocal arrangements to stimu- 
late commerce. 

There is, however, a major area 
in which doubt and confusion fre- 
quently arise. It deserves repeated 
emphasis, therefore, to assert that 
nowhere have the effects of car- 
tels been good for business as a 
whole. Small, powerful, en- 
trenched groups have sometimes 
benefited from cartels, but they 
have done so at the cost of all 
other interests in the economy, 
and at the expense of free enter- 
prise. It is at this point that the 
cartel philosophy and the prac- 
tices which stem from it diverge 
completely from the economic 
principles of a free society and 
from the laws and traditions of 
the American economy. 

(Continued on page 1972) 


RED ROCK BOTTLERS, INC. 
‘SEVEN-UP OF TEXAS 
MISSION DRY 


Bought—Sold—Quoted 


Hor Rose & TROSTER, 


ESTABLISHED 1914 
Specialists in Soft Drink Stocks 

74 Trinity Place, New York 6, N. Y. 

Telephone: BOwling Green 9-7400 


Teletype: NY 1-375 


Planned 
spending, the 
“Chroni c 1 e” 
was told by 
Bertil Ohlin, 
the well 
known pro- 
fessor at 
Stockh o 1 m’s 
School of 
Commerce 
and for the 
greater part of 
a year Min- 
ister of Com- 
merce in the 
coalition 
govern ment 
which pre- 
ceded the 
: present labor 
or socialist government. 
Speaking specifically of his 
own position, Ohlin told this cor- 
respondent that “I do not agree 
with Keynes and Hansen on one 
important point of the current 
theories: I think that they exag- 
gerate the volume of savings 
under full employment. When in- 
comes are increased, savings will 
tend to increase the first year, 
but that does not go on indefinite- 
ly. People rather tend to live up 


Prof. Bertil Ohlin 


perity through® 


Swedish Economists Favor 
Planned Expenditure 


However, Professor Ohlin Says They Do Not Fuliy Agree With Key- 
nesian and Hansen Theories of Prosperity Through Planned Spending. 
Says Sweden Is Not Part of Sterling Area and That for All Practical 
Purposes the Krona Is Pegged to Gold. 

Special Correspondence of the Commercial and Financial Chronicle 


STOCKHOLM, SWEDEN—Swedish economists do not go along 
all the way with Keynes and Alvin Hansen in their theories of pros- 


lic works, subsidies, and tariffs. 
In 1937 he was guest professor at 
the University of California. 

. Asked about Sweden’s attitude 
toward Bretton Woods, © Prot. 
Ohlin said, “we are waiting to see 
what the UK does. The interna- 
tional liquidity of the UK is im- 
portant to the well being of the 
i: whole world, so world prosperity 
waits for the settlement. of the 
sterling problem.” Prof: .Qhlin 
made the point that Sweden’s’cur- 
rency is not linked to the. poy 

(Continued on page 1972) 


to their incomes. So with busi- 
nesses. A business that works on 
a fiscal or calendar year basis 
does not know definitely until the 
year is over how much it has 
made. If you had full employ- 
ment permanently, you would not 
have such large savings as Keynes 
and Hansen estimate. I am not 
convinced that Hansen is on the 
right track with his estimate of 
$20 billions. It follows that I do 
not feel that the volume of con- 
struction work needed is as large 
as Hansen thinks.” 

Ohlin, who is well known in 
American academic circles for his 
work on League of Nations eco- 
nomic studies and for his book, 
“International Economic Recon- 
struction,” published in 1936 by 
the International Chamber of 
Commerce, is today the leader of 
the Liberal Party in Sweden and 
a member of the Riksdag. He 
writes a regular weekly news- 
paper article on economic and po- 
litical subjects. He was an im- 
portant contributor in 1933 and 
1934 to a series of studies made 
by Swedish economists on the 
economics of unused resources, his 
contributions to the project deal- 
ing with monetary policy, pub- 
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Donald F. Brown With | 
Boeticher in Denver 


DENVER, COLO.— Donald F. 
Brown, who has been serving as 
a Major in the U. S. Army Air 
Corps for the past three and one- 
half years, is now sales manager — 
for Boettcher & Co., 828 17th 
Street, members of the New York 
Stock Exchange. Mr. Brown was | 
formerly head of Donald F. 
Brown & Co. in Denver. 
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Price Now Exec. V.-P. 
of Bosworth Chanute 


DENVER, COLO.—Starling W. 
is now Executive ice- 
President and Treasurer of Bos- 
worth, Chanute, Loughridge & 


Price 


Co., Security Building. 
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Jacques Coe & Co., 39 Broad- 
way, New York City, members of 
the New York Stock Exchange, 
will admit Donald Dryfoos and 
Richman Proskauer, an Exchange 
member, to partnership on Nov. lt. 
Mr. Proskauer has been active as} 
an individual floor broker. Mr. 
Dryfoos will acquire the Stock 
Exchange membership of Fred A. 


Ricksen Trading Mgr. 
for Rice in New York 


partment of 
Fendel, who is retiring from their New 
Jacques Coe & Co. on Nov. I. York office, 
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EQUITABLE BUILDING 
DES MOINES 9, IOWA 
Phone 4-7159 


patrol. 


Fitzgerald & Co. 


Electromaster, Inc. 


Sheller 
Manufacturing Corp. 


Reports furnished on request 


MERCIER, MCDOWELL 
& DOLPHYN 


Members Detroit Stock Exchange 
Buhl Bldg., Detroit 26 
Cadillac 5752 Tele. DE 507 


Change Firm Firm 


GRAND RAPIDS 


Hollander. 


Markets in 


TRADING MARKETS 


Boston Edison 
Boston & Maine Prior Pfd. 
New England Lime Common 

Submarine Signal 


; Dayton Haigney & Company 


Michigan Securities 


Underwriters & Distributors 
Dealers & Brokers in 
Listed and Unlisted Securities 
e 


WHITE, NOBLE & CO. 


Members Detroit Stock Exchange 
GRAND RAPIDS 2 
MICH. TRUST BLDG. 


Daniel F. Rice & Co., members 
New York Stock Exchange, an- 
nounce that 
Robert E. 
Ricksen, Jr. 
has been ap- 
pointed man- 
ager of the 
trading de- 


Wall St. 
Mr. Ricksen 
left a similar 
position with 
Auchincloss, 
Parker & Red- 
path in 1942 
to fly anti- 
submarine 


Sub- 
Robt. B. Ricksen, Jr. sequently he 


has been fly- 
ing transports for both the Naval 
Air Transport Service and the Air 


Transport Command. Mr. Rick- 
sen came to Wall Street in 1933 as 
securities trader for G. L. Ohr- 
strom & Co., and left that firm in 
1937 to become Vice-President of 


Newman Baum to Admit: 


Effective Nov. 1, Clement M. 
| Stuart, member of the New York 
Stock Exchange, will become a 
partner in Newman, Baum, Rand 
& Hollander, 120 Broadway, New 
York City, members of the New 
York Stock and Curb Exchanges. 
William Rand will withdraw from 
partnership in the firm on the 
same date and the firm name will 
be changed to Newman, Baum & 


Dealer Inquiries Invited 
Philadelphia Co. common 
Botany Worsted Mills pfd. & A 
Empire Steel Corp. com. 
Pittsburgh Railways Co. 
John Irving Shoe common 
Warner Co. common 
Wawaset Securities 


H. M. Byllesby & Company 


PHILADELPHIA OFFICE 


Secondary Distributions 

Bank and Insurance Stocks 
Industrials—Utilities 
Inactive Securities 


F. L. PUTNAM & CO., INC. 
77 Franklin Street, Boston 10, Mass. 
Tel, LiBerty 2340 


Portland Providence Springfield 


Memos on request 


BUCKLEY BROTHERS 


Members New York, Philadelphia and 
Los Angeles Stock Exchanges 


1529 Walnut Street, Philadelphia 2 


New York Los Angeles 
Pittsburgh, Pa. Hagerstown, Md. 
N. Y. Telephone—WHitehall 3-7253 
Private Wire System between 


Philadelphia, New York and Los Angeles 


75 Federal Street, Boston 10 Phone 94336 Teletype GR 184 A 
Private New York Telephone 
-REctor 2-5035 PHILADELPHIA 
r National Bank of Germantown & Tr. Co. 
Empire District Electric Co. Tract Co. 
New England Markets ‘Seen Girard Trust Company 
orporation Penna. Co. for Ins. on Lives, e<c. 
Retail N E d 
ew England Coverage Osgood Company Philadelphia National Bank 


P. T. C. Com. & Pfd. 3s-6s 
Ritz Carlton Hote! (Atiantic City) 
International Resistance Com. & Pfd. 


151@ CHESTNUT ST., PHILADELPHIA 
Phila. Phone N. Y. Phone Boston Phone 


Bell System Teletype PH 279 


F. J. MORRISSEY & CO. 


Rittenhouse 8500 Whitehall 4-1234 Enterprise 2050 


ST. LOUIS 


We believe cement companies will 
operate at capacity for several years. 


WE SUGGEST 


Circulars Available 


|. LERNER & 

& CO. 
- 10 POST OFFICE UARE 
BOSTON Mase. 
Tel. HUB 1990 Teletype BS 69 


Southern Colorado 
Power Company 


_ Common Stock 


Southern Advance 
Bag & Paper Co. 


Common Stock 


BOENNING & CO. 
1606 Walnut St., Philadephia 3 
Pennypacker 8200 PH 30 
Private Phone to N. Y. C. 
COrtlandt 7-1202 


STix & Co. 
INVESTMENT SECURITIES 


OLIVE STREET 


St.Louts 1,Mo. 


Members St. Louis Stock Exchange 


(representing holding company 
interests) but these were already 
known to the public. 


However, an important stock 
offering appeared recently. Gen- 
eral Gas & Electric, which holds 
the entire common stock of 
Florida Power Corp. sold the 
amount of its holdings which 
would be assigned to Associated 
Gas & Electric (shortly to become 
General Public Utilities) under 
the Gengas plan. The former 3,- 
000,000 shares of Florida Power 
(stated value $2.25) are being ex- 
changed for 1,000,000 shares (par 
value $7.50). Of the latter, 857,- 
143 shares go to Gengas, while the 
balance of 142,857 has been sold 
by Fiorida to raise new funds. Of 
the former amount 396,383 shares 
(representing the amount going 
to Associated Gas) was. sold 
bringing the total sale to 539,240 
shares. The remaining 460,759 
shares will be distributed to pub- 
lic holders of Gengas A and B 
common stocks, and hence is not 
included in the recent sale. 


Florida’s capitalization will now 

consist of $16,500,000 first mort- 
gage 3%s due 1974, $3.495,000 se- 
rial debenture 3%s, 40,000 shares 
of 4% preferred stock and 1,000,- 
000 shares of common. Capital 
ratios based on the pro forma 
consolidated balance sheet are 
about 61% debt, 11% preferred 
stock, and 28% common stock 
equity. Plant account includes a 
small amount of intangibles and 
plant acquisition adjustments. 
. During the 12 months ended 
Sept. 30; 1945, dividend payments 
were at the rate of 70c per share 
on the new common stock. It is 
the intention of the company 
(based on the present level of 
earnings) to increase the rate to 
80c and directors are expected to 
declare a 20c quarteriy dividend 
payable on or about Dec. 20. 


According to the pro forma con- 
solidated earnings statement (in- 
cluding operations of the wholly- 
owned subsidiary, Georgia Power 
& Light) earnings on new com- 
mon stock have been as follows: 
Year ending July 31, 1945, $1.02; 
calendar year, 1944, $1.07; 1943, 
93c: 1942, 70c, and 1941, 89c. But 
these figures do not tell the whole 
story. The company’s rates will 
probably be reduced Feb. 1, 1946, 
to effect annual savings to cus- 


Public Utility Securities 
Florida Power Corp. New Common 


A year ago it was assumed that a considerable number of electric 
operating company stocks would either be sold to the public, or dis- 
tributed to stockholders by utility holding companies during 1945. 
But as the old saying is: “The mills of the gods grind slowly.” But 
until reeently only one new electric issue has been offered to the pub- 


lic—Lake Superior District Power. Blocks of Central Hudson G. & E. 
and Pacific G. & E. also were sold®— 


tomers estimated at 
savings to around $210,000 or 21 
a share. 
-On the other hand substantial 
operating savings are anticipated 
by the management. The company 
is using about 1,400,000 barrels of 
oil a year based on the present 
volume of business. The average 
annual cost of fuel o/1 was $1.75 
in the 12 months ending Juiy 31. 
Since that date, oil has drepped 
30c and a further reduction is an- 
ticipated around the end of the 
year. Some 60% of certain fuel 
savings will be passed along to 
wholesale consumers under rate 
provisions, while part of the re- 
maining amount would be lost in 
increased Federal taxes. However, 
the remaining gains should be 


substantial—probably sufficient to 


offset the reduction in rates, it is 
estimated. 


The management is also very 
optimistic regarding the outlook 
for increased business, according 
to the remarks of President Hig- 
gins at the meeting held for rep- 
resentatives of the bidding groups 
at the Hotel McAlpin. A great 
deal of information relating to the 
potential growth of Florida indus- 
tries, including the tourist busi- 
ness, was presented at the meet- 
ing by use of colored lantern 
slides, special exhibits, and dis- 
tribution of literature. The man- 
agement’s estimate of earnings for 
next year was approximately $1.23 
excluding the ice properties, most 
of which have been ordered sold 
by the SEC. By 1950 the manage- 
ment apparently expects a gain in 
gross business of about 25-30%. 

It is reported at this writing that 
the successful bidding group, 
headed by Kidder, Peabody & Co., 
will (assuming SEC approval) of- 
fer the stock publicly at 17. This 
would represent a yield, based on 
the indicated dividend rate, of 
4.70%, which is somewhat below 
the average for utility stocks and 
presumably reflects hopes for a 
higher rate over the next year or 
so. The price-earnings ratio based 
on the pro forma earnings would 
be 16.6, which is slightly above 
average for the utility group as a 
whole, but doubtless discounts the 
anticipated increase in earnings. 
Based on the share earnings fore- 
cast for the calendar year 1946, 


Delaware Power & Light 


Common 


Federal Water & Gas 


Common 


Public Service of Indiana 


Common 


BOUGHT — SOLD — QUOTED 


PAINE, WEBBER, JACKSON & CURTIS 


ESTABLISHED 1879 


Associated Gas & Electric issues 
General Public Utilities common 
American Gas & Power 3-5s & 3.6s 1953 
Crescent Public Service 6s 1954 & com. 


GILBERT J. POSTLEY & Co. 


29 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 6, N. Y. 
Direct Wire to Chicago 


$350,000, 
which might be cut down by tax - 
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Britain's Financial War Burden 
Sir Charles Lidbury, General Manager of the Westminster Bank, Ltd., 
Recounts Britain’s Economic Plight as Consequence of War and Asserts 
_ Excessive Spending Power Must Be Locked Up in Long Dated Securi- 
ties if People Want to Escape the Bedevilment of Inflation. Discusses 


Overseas Sterling Balance Problem. 
Hard Work, Saving and Sacrifice. 


Says Recovery Can Come Only by 


. In his inaugural address as President of the Institute of Bankers 
of Great Britain, Sir Charles Lidbury, Chief General Manager of ihe 


Westminster © 

Bank, ~-Lim- - in London; 92% of the damage is 
ited, one of to homes. Some 24,000 factories 
the five lead- 


‘ing British 
‘private banks, 
discussed the 
economic con- 
sequences of 
‘the war in 
_England. Af- 
ter outlining 
the. general 
“measure of 
-the British 
war effort 
‘with elaborate 
statistics and 
other data, Sir 
Charles re- 
marked that 
'“the material 
-costs of war are seen in the de- 
’ struction, depreciation and dislo- 
cation of our economy. And of 
these the worst is probably dis- 
‘Jocation. In the last war we suf- 
fered practically no destruction in 
our cities and, the war being 
shorter and our effort less in- 
tense, much less depreciation of 
our plant and equipment. This 
time’ we have a far worse reckon- 
ing to face on account of each of 
these ‘d’s.’ 
' “There has been destruction and 
' depreciation both at home and 
abroad, the greater part of which 
_ ‘we cannot gauge as yet. Here at 
home over 3% million properties 
have been damaged, 42% of them 


Sir Charles Lidbury 


have .been damaged and 42,000 
commercial buildings. 

“The scene which met your ey 
outside this hall speaks for it- 
self. 

“I must ask vou to remind your- 
selves of the unpleasant fact that 
our resources for making good 
this destruction and depreciation 
are limited’ by the inexorable 
needs of export industries.” 

Continuing along this line, Sir 
Charles pointed out that: 

“There has been an enormous 
depreciation in durable goods and 
in properties, for whose upkeep 
and maintenance it has been im- 
possible to provide. Most of us 
here are deeply conscious of the 
disrepair of-our own houses and 
the ‘make-do-and-mend’ charac- 
ter of our furniture and fittings 
and kitchen equipment. This is 
but a homely symbol of the cir- 


cumstances throughout our na- 


tional economy. 

“In our European markets the 
destruetion of war also affects us 
indirectly. 
war took about one-third of our 
trade and while military consider- 
ations justified the damage to the 
German economy, still that was 
the key economy of continental 
Europe. What we may gain in 
markets where Germany was a 
competitor may be set against 
losses of direct trade, but it is 


the price-earnings ratio would 
drop to 13.8. 

The company is in the excess | 
’ profits tax bracket, but this is not | 
an important earnings factor. 
With EPT eliminated, earnings | 
would gain about 5c a share, other | 
factors being equal. 


| 


Bowser, Inc. 
Trenton Valley 
Distillers 
*Great American 
Industries 


Kaiser-Frazer Corp. 
*Du Mont Laboratories 


Bought—-Sold—Quoted 


*Circular on Request 


J.F. Reilly & Co. 


Members 
New York Security Dealers Assn. 
40 Exch. Pl., New York 5, N. Y. 


HAnover 2-4785 
Bell System Teletype, NY 1-2480 
Private Wires te Chicago & Los Angeles 


| 


Europe before the’ 


Stringfellow Again 
Active at G. Graves 


Major Robert B. Stringfellow, 
who has been with the U. S. Army 


Air Corps 
since April, 
1942, has re- 


sumed his 
duties as an 
active partner 
of Gordon 
Graves & Co., 
30 Broad St., 
New York 
City. 

Major 
Graves was 
stationed in 
Harlingen, 
Texas, as an 
‘aerial gun- 
nery instruc- 
tor during the 
earlier stages 
of the war. 
Prior to the 
outbreak of World War II he was 
on the New York State National 
Guard rifle team and was com- 
missioned in the Air Corps to 
assist in building up a system of 
gunnery instruction. 


Robt. B. Stringfellow 


impossible to suppose that the 
paralysis of the Ruhr, for ex- 
ample, does not impoverish all 
Western Europe and affect us ad- 
versely with the rest. We are too 
much a nation of shopkeepers to 
believe that one gets rich by ruin- 
ing one’s customers or one’s cus- 
'tomers’ customers.” 

Regarding the financial aspects 
of the war effort, Sir Charles says 
that, “in a war economy the Gov- 
ernment becomes the chief cus- 


tomer of industry, its expenditure 
(Continued on page 1985) 


Approximate se 


Horr, Rose 


PANAMA COCA-COLA 


Quarterly dividend paid October 15, 1945 — $.50 
DIVIDENDS: 
1945 (to date) $2.25 — 1944 $2.75 — 1943 $4.50 


New Analysis on request 


ESTABLISHED 1914 
Specialists in Soft Drink Stocks 


74 Trinity Place, New York 6, N. Y. 


lling price—30 


& TROSTER, 


-7400 Teletype: NY 1-375 


‘Telephone: BOwling Green 9 


General Public 


Common Stock 


Whitehall 4-4970 


(Successor Company to Associated Gas & Electric) 


Memorandum on Request 


G. A. Saxton & Co., Inc. 


79 Pine Street, New York 5, N. Y. 


Utilities Corp. 


— When Issued 


Teletype NY 1-609 


Vinco Corp. 


Circular on request 


JAMES M. TOOLAN & CO. 


67 Wall Street, New York’ 
Telephone HAnover 2-9335 
Teletype NY 1-2630 


We Suggest 


Oregon Portland Cement Co. 
Commen Class ‘‘A’’ 


* Capacity—-900,000 barrels annually. 
Book value—around $18. 
¢ Good earnings all through war 
period. 
e Company would benefit substantial- 
tax reduction. 
© egon’s huge highway program 
ready to start. ; 
Market about 11 
Circular available 


LERNER & CO. 

10 POST OFFICE SQUARE 
BOSTON 9, MASS. 

Tel. HUB 1990 


Teletype BS 69 }. 


Curb and Unlisted 


Securities 


MICHAEL HEANEY, Mgr. 
WALTER KANE, Asst. Mgr. 


Joseph McManus & Co. 


Members New York Curb Exchange 
Chicago Stock Exchange 
39 Broadway New York 6 
Digby 4-3122 Teletype NY 1-1610 


Foresees Continued Government 
_ Intervention in Labor Disputes 


Committee of Twentieth Century Fund, Headed by William H. Davis, 
Decries Irresponsibility of Union Leaders in Collective Bargaining and 
Advocates “A Genuine Up-and-Dewn Membership Participation,” a 
Change Which Must Come Within Unionism Itself. 


As America swings into peacetime production, labor and man- 
agement should be given the fullest possible freedom—and responsi- j 


bility — for 
working out 
their own col- 
lective ‘bar- 
gaining agree- 
ments with a 
minimum of 
government 
intervention. 
This recom- 
mendation, is- 
sued as the 
country looks 
forward to 
President 
Truman’s 
labor, man- 
agement and 
government 
confer- 
ence called 
for November 
5, was made public Oct. 13 by a 
special Labor Committee 
pointed by the Twentieth Century 
Fund. The Committee, which has 
been making a long-term survey 


William H. Davis 


of collective bargaining practices. 


in this country, is headed by 
William H. Davis, fogmer Chair- 
man of the National War Labor 


| Board, and the membership in- 


cludes a former president of the 
National Association of Manufac- 


‘pation’ in collective bargaining 


ap-. 


turers, official representatives of — 
the AFL and CIO, labor ‘econe-* 
mists, ponernment and 
“public” representatives. 
"Ort the basis of its investiga~ . 
tions, the Twentieth Century 
Fund’s Committee observes: “It is 
the coming of peace,.. . 
ernment intervention in the af- 
fairs of managements and unions 
will now automatically cease. ... 
The extent of government partici- 


will wax or wane in direct ratio 
to the success of voluntary action 
by managements and unions. . . - 
“Even those services of neces- 
sity carried on by government 
should. be handled not by admin-_ 
istrators alone, but those d 
affected: must be allowed to 
in the formulation of policy. . . - 
Both managements and unions can 
at times contribute immeasurably ~ 
to the success of government ae- 
tion by sharing directly in admin-’ 
istration.” 
A strongly worded statement of 
principles to which all members 
of the group have signed their 
names says: “The Committee be- 
(Continued on page 1991) 


SAN DIEGO, 


1529 WALNUT STREET 
PHILADELPHIA 2 


LOS ANGELES 


We announce the opening 
of an office in 


625 BROADWAY 


under the management of 


GEORGE D. ROBERTS 


BucKLEY BROTHERS 


Members New York, Philadelphia and 
Los Angeles Stock Exchanges 


PITTSBURGH 
Direct Wires between New York, Los Angeles and San Diego 


CALIFORNIA 


63 WALL STREET 
NEW YORK 5 
HAGERSTOWN 


Telephone: COrtlandt 7-3512 


We take pleasure in announcing that 


MR. ROBERT E. RICKSEN, JR. 
is now in charge of our New York 


TRADING DEPARTMENT 
dealing in 
Listed and Unlisted 
Corporate Stocks and Bonds 
Municipal Bonds 


DANIEL F. RICE AND COMPANY =| 


Established 1923 


MEMBERS NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 
ond other principal exchanges 


14 WALL STREET, NEW YORK 5 


Offices in and Private Wires to i 
CHICAGO—MIAMI— MIAMI BEACH—FT. LAUDERDALE 


Teletype: N.Y.-1-2941 
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THE COMMERCIAL & FINANCIAL CHRONICLE 


Thursday, October 25, 1945 


Activity in Wall Street 


Major F. Warren Pershing, 
senior partner of the brokerage 
firm of Persh- 
ing & Co., 120 
Broadway, 
New York 
City, members 

the New 
York Stock 
Exchange, has 
returned to 
the firm after 
an absence of 
three years 
and nine 
months in the 
United States 
Army. He was 
attached to 
Headquarter s 
of the First 
Army in 
Europe. 


With W. H. Bell & Co. 

(Special to Tue FInanctat CHRONICLE) 

PORTLAND, MAINE — Rex W. 
Dodge is with W. H. Bell & Co., 
Inec., 49 Federal Street, Boston, 
Mass. He was formerly with F. L. 
Putnam & Co. and Frederick M. 
Swan & Co. 


Major F. W. Pershing 


REAL ESTATE 
SECURITIES 


Primary Markets in: 


Hotel St. George, 4’s 
165 Broadway, 


870 - 7th Ave. 4)2’s 
(Park Central Hote!) 


N. Y. Athletic Club 2-5’s 
Beacon Hotel, 4’s 


* * * 


SHASKAN & CO. 


Members New York Stock Exchange 
Members New York Curb Exchange 


40 EXCHANGE PL.,N.Y. Digby 4-4950 
Beil Teletype NY 1-953 


ACTIVE MARKE 


BROADWAY 


3-6s 1946 


SIEGEL & CO. 


39 Broadway, N.Y. 6 Digby 4-2370 
Teletype NY 1-1942 


Maj. Pershing Resumes 


FIRM MARKETS: 


Broadway Motors Building 


4-6 /48 
Midtown Enterprises 
5/64 w. s. 
New York Majestic 
4/56 w. s. 
165 Broadway Building 
4% /58 


J. S. Strauss & Co. 


155 Montgomery St., San Francisco 4 
Bell Teletype SF 61 & 62 


We Hear That: 


4% interest on Nov. 1, 1945, and 
will ask for tenders to exhaust 
the sum of about $55,500. The 
amount of the sinking fund in 
the previous fiscal year was $36,- 
600. The authorized issue in the 
reorganization was $1,820,000 hav- 
ing been reduced to $1,717,755 be- 
fore the application of the present 
amount available. 


Governor Clinton, Inc., will 
make an _ interest distribution 
Nov. 1, 1945, at the rate of $24.385 
per $1,000 bond. $20 represents 
the extra interest above 2% fixed 
interest for the fiscal year ended 
Aug. 31, 1944, the other $4.38 rep- 
resents the carry over which was 
not distributed but earned in the 
previous fiscal year. The Trustee 


Real Estate Securities 


News on Various Issues 


Hotel St. George Corporation has asked for tenders of first mort- 
gage 4% bonds in an amount sufficient to exhaust the sum of $174,- 
958 until Nov. 7, 1945. Previous sinking fund operations have re- 
tired $977,000 to reduce the issue to approximately $7,770,000. 

80 Broad Street, Inc., will pay ®— 


will ask for tenders of bonds to 
exhaust $79,400 sinking funds de- 
posited with them. The $79,400 
represents only 25% of the sur- 
plus earnings above 4% interest 
for the fiscal year. The other 75% 
of surplus earnings, or approxi- 
mately $238,000, is retained by 
the corporation for corporate pur- 
poses. It is probable that at least 
some portion will be used for the 
purchase of additional bonds for 
retirement. 


The Madison, Inc., will make 
an interest distribution of $18 per 
$1,000 bond on Nov. 1, 1945. This 
payment will make a total of $46 
for the year and will reduce the 
unpaid accumulation per $1,000 
bond to $34. 


Silver Bills 


50% on Silver Profits. 


Sen. Theo. F. Green Sen. Pat McCarran 


uses, including manufacturing 
uses incident to reconversion and 
the building up of employment in 
industry, upon such terms as the 
Secretary of the Treasury shall 
deem advisable to any person, 
partnership, association or corpo- 
ration or any department of the 
Government any silver held or 
owned by the United States at 
not less than 71.11 cents per fine 
troy ounce, provided that at all 
times the ownership and posses- 
sion or control within the United 
States of an amount of silver of a 
monetary value equal to the face 
amount of all outstanding silver 
certificates heretofore or here- 
after issued by the Secretary of 
the Treasury shall be maintained 
by the Treasury. 

Previously, on Oct. 15, Senator 
Pat McCarran (D.) of Nevada. 
carrying on the tradition estab- 


lished by the late Senator Key 
Pittman of the same State, intro- 


try of silver held or owned by the® 
United States, by giving the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury power to 
sell or lease for manufacturing 


in Congress 


Senators Green and McCarran Introduce Bills. Green’s Bill Authorizes 
Sales of Surplus Silver for Industrial Uses. McCarran Would Raise 
Treasury’s Purchasing Price to $1.29 an Ounce and Repeal the Tax of 


(Special to the “Commercial and Financial Chronicle’) 
WASHINGTON, Oct. 24.—Senator Theodore F. Green, Democrat, 
of Rhode fSland, today introduced a bill to authorize the use by indus- 


duced a new silver-subsidy bill. 
This bill would do two things. 
It would raise the bonus price 
now being paid by the Treasury 
for newly-mined domestic silver 
from the present 7lc an ounce 
to $1.29 an ounce. Secondly it 
would repeal Sections 6, 7 and 8 
of the Silver Purchase Act of 1934. 
Those are the sections which em- 
power the Government to regulate 
the transportation of silver, to 
nationalize silver, and which im- 
pose a tax of 50% on profits aris- 
ing from transactions in silver. 
The effect of these three sections 
has been to prevent trading in sil- 
ver futures in the United States. 
After the passage of the Silver 
Purchase Act the Commodity Ex- 
change in New Ycrk discontin- 
ued silver trading. 

It will be recalled that in 1935 
Senator McCarran made an un- 
succesful attempt to get those 
three sections of the silver law 
repealed. He at that time threat- 
ened the Treasury with a Sena- 
torial investigation of its conduct 
of the silver purchases under the 
1934 law. However, Senator Key 
Pittman, who was an older hand 
at Senatorial maneuvering and 
who perhaps then felt in some 
debt to the Administration for 
what it had already done for sil- 
ver, sidetracked the McCarran ef- 
tort by having the Senate create 
the Senate Special Silver Com- 
mittee under Pittman’s chairman- 
ship. That Committee is still in 
existence, its present Chairman 
being Senator Elmer Thomas (D.) 
of Cklahoma. In 1935 Senator 


Thomas also was interested in see- | 


ing Sections 6, 7 and 8 of the Sil- 
ver Purchase Act repealed. 

The most obvious argument 
against increasing the price of sil- 
ver to $1.29 at this time is that 

(Continued on page 1987) 
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The Way to Industrial Peace 


By DONALD R. RICHBERG* 
Formerly, National Recovery Administration Director 


Holding That Industrial Warfare Is a Disgrace to 20th Century Civiliza- 
tion, Mr. Richberg Asserts That Strikes Can Be Made Unnecessary When 


Peaceful Methods Are Available. 


Says Collective Bargaining Has Be- 


come “Collective Anarchy” and That Strikes Are Won by Racketeering 
and Intimidation. Opposes Compulsory Arbitration but Urges the Appli- 
cation of the Railway Labor Act of 1926 to General Industry as Pro- 
vided for in the Pending Hatch-Burton-Ball Bill, Which Requires Peace- 


ful Negotiations Before a Strike. 


The greatest Peacemaker ever known often spoke in parables. 
As a humble apostle of peace, it seems appropriate to begin this 


with a parable. 


One day I met a man walking down Main Street 


carrying a large battle-ax. 
said: “What on earth are you doing with that 
dreadful weapon?” 

He replied “I am engaged in collective bargain- 
ing and, believe me, I am g@ing to collect!” 

“But,” I said, “you won’t swing that battle-ax 
on anyone, will you?” 

“Not if this fellow agrees to pay me what I 
think is coming to me. But if he doesn’t, I shall 
surely beat him up.” 

“Don’t you realize,” I remonstrated, “that it’s 
unlawful to extort money by threats and that you 
will be put in jail if you hit anybody with an ax? 
You can’t collect debts that way. Under the law, 
you must go to court and sue the man.” 

Thereupon the ax-man laughed so loudly I 
thought he would drop his ax. Finally, he said: 

“You don’t understand. I am not trying to col- 


I stopped him and 


lect a debt. The man doesn’t owe me any money. 


Donald R. 


Richberg 


and beat him up all I want to,® 


because he is an employer and 
this is a labor dispute!” 

Now in order that the point of 
this parable should not be mis- 
understood, and that listeners may 
not think of the man with the 
battle-ax as an ignorant fellow 
who doesn’t understand the law, 
let me hasten to explain that he 
is a very smart man who hires 


*An address by Mr. Richberg, 
a partner in the law firm of 
Davies, Richberg, Beebe, Busick 
& Richardson of Washington, D. 
C., before the Associated Employ- 
ers of Indiana, Indianapolis, Ind., 


I am going to make him agree to pay me for some 
work that I am going to do. I can threaten him 


very good lawyers and follows 
their advice closely whenever he 
goes bargaining with an ax. 


Union Racketeering 


Many people think that the laws 
against intimidation, extortion, 
and violence apply to all people 
alike, whereas the fact is that 
these laws are given a very spe- 
cial and limited application to 
organized workers engaged in la- 
bor disputes. For example, some 
years ago the Congress, in a some- 


what indignant mood, passed the 
Anti - Racketeering Act, which 
(Continued on page 1975) 
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Broker-Dealer Personnel Items 


If you contemplate making additions to your personnel 
please send in particulars to the Editor of The Financial 
Chronicle for publication in this column. 


(Special to Tue FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 

BOSTON, MASS. — Alfred H. 
Keizer is with John G. Sessler & 
Co., 10 Post Office Square. 


(Special to THE FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 


DENVER, COLO.—Malcolm B. 
Nicholson, who has been serving 
in the U. S. Army, has been added 
to the staff of Bosworth, Chanute, 
Loughridge & Co., Security 
Building. 


(Special to THe FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 

DENVER, COLO.—Mitchell P. 
Christensen and Donn P. Fenn 
have become affiliated with Gar- 
rett-Bromfield & Co., Security 
Building. 


(Special to Tue FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 
DENVER, COLO.—Frederick F. 
Barker has become connected with 
Peters, Writer & Christensen, Inc., 


U. S. National Bank Building. He | 


has been serving in the U. S. 
Army Air Corps. 


(Special to THe FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 


ST. LOUIS, MO.—David S. 
Friedman has become associated 
with Peltason, Tenenbaum Ceo., 
Landreth Building. Mr. Friedman 
was formerly with Waldheim, 
Platt & Co. for many years. 


(Special to THe Financial CHRONICLE) 

LOS ANGELES, CALIF. — 
Lewis W. McElroy is representing 
Slayton & Company, Inc. 


(Special to THe Financial CHRONICLE) 

LOS ANGELES, CALIF .—John 
E. Wheeler has become affiliated 
with Turner-Poindexter & Co., 
629 South Spring Street. 


(Special to THe Frnancrat CHRONICLE) 

PORTLAND, ME.—Gorham D. 
Hoffses is now connected with 
Paul & Co., Inc. 


(Special to THe Financia CHRONICLE) 

ST. LOUIS, MO.—Richard T. 
Murray is with John R. Kauff- 
mann Company, 506 Olive Street. 


SPECIALISTS | 


Real Estate Securities 


Since 1929 | 


Seligman, Lubetkin & Co. 


Incorporated 
Members New York Security Dealers Association 


41 Broad Street, New York 4 


HAnover 2-2100 


150 Broadway 
Tel. BArclay 7-2360 


Interested in the trend of Real Estate Bond Prices? 
Send for our monthly edition of the 


Amott-Baker Realty Bond Price Averages 


(Based on markets covering 200 Eastern issues) 
This interesting study covers current market changes and shows 


clearly the record of the past ten 
down a reveal trends in the various classes of real estate bonds. 


AMOTT, BAKER Be Go. 


Incorporated 


years. Index also broken 


New York 7, N. Y. 
Teletype NY 1-588 
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Volume 162 Number 4432 


Sees Pound Devaluation If Britain 


THE COMMERCIAL & FINANCIAL CHRONICLE 


Is Refused Assistance 


Dean Madden Also Foresecs British Refusal to Ratify Bretton Woods 
and Extension of Sterling Area. Says Only Solution for Removal of 
Exchange Restrictions Is to Cooperate to Establish Conditions That Will 
Permit British to Foster Multi-lateral Trade 


A Bulletin entitled, “The Pound Sterling and the Sterling .Area 
after World War II,” issued by Dean John T. Madden, Director of the 


Institute 
international 
Finance of 
New York 
University. 
states that if 
no adequate 
financial as- 
sistance is 
granted to 
Great Britain 
that country 
will be com- 
pelledtoadopt 
measures best 
suited to its 
own needs. 
The most im- 
portant meas- 
ures would be 
(1) refusal to 
ratify the 
Bretton Woods Agreements; (2) 
devaluation of the pound sterling, 
and (3) continuing and even 
widening the sterling area and 
raising the walls around it by 
enacting more rigid foreign ex- 
change restrictions. The termina- 
tion of lend-lease operations on 
Aug. 21, 1945, has again brought 


‘Dean J. T. Madden 


into the limelight of economic’ 


discussion the problem of the dif- 
ficult international financial po- 
sition of Great Britain. The situa- 
tion created by the cessation of 
United States lend-lease ship- 
ments was of such grave import 
to Great Britain, especially during 
the reconversion period, that the 
British Government immediately 


of 


instituted negotiations with the 
United States with the object of 
reaching an agreement about (1) 
ways and means of settling Brit- 
ain’s financial problems resulting 
from the war, including lend- 
lease; (2) commercial policy, in- 
cluding trade arrangements with- 
in the sterling area, and (3) type, 
amount, and conditions of finan- 
cial assistance that may be grant- 
ed by the United States. 


Britain’s Position 


The position of Great Britain 
at the end of World War II may 
be briefly summarized as follows: 
After almost six years of war 
Great Britain has outstanding a 
short-term external debt consist- 
ing of foreign-owned sterling bal- 
ances of between 12 and 14 billion 
dollars. The country has divested 
itself of a substantial portion of 
its best foreign assets with the re- 
sult that the income from abroad 
in the form of interest, dividends, 
and profits will be considerably 
smaller than in pre-war years. 
The outlook for earnings abroad 
by shipping and insurance com- 
panies in the near future is un- 
certain if not bad. In view of 
the decrease in the current in- 
come from abroad Great Britain 


would have to raise the volume! 


of post-war exports 50% above 

the 1938 level in order to be able 

to pay for imports equal in vol- 
(Continued on page 1979) 
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RED ROCK BOTTLERS, Inc. 


Copy of company letter to stockholders, 
} dated October 20, 1945, outlining 
Plan of Proposed Expansion 


available on request. 


ROSE & TROSTER 


{ ESTABLISHED 1914 
Specialists in Soft Drink Stocks 

74 Trinity Place, New York 6, N. Y. 

‘ Telephone: BOwling Green 9-7400 


Teletype: NY 1-375 


SAN FRANCISCO TRADING IN NEW YORK STOCKS 


20 PINE STREET 
NEW YORK 5 


One hundred and forty-eight stocks traded on the New York 
Stock Exchange are also traded on the San Francisco Stock 
Exchange between the hours of 10 a. m. and 5:30 p. m. (E.S.T.) 


A list of these stocks is a 


Stahl 


Quotations and executions promptly handled over our Direct Private Wire 


KAISER & Co. 


MEMBERS 
NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 
NEW YORK CURB EXCHANGE 
SAN FRANCISCO STOCK EXCHANGE 1500 RUSS BUILDING 


upon r 


SAN FRANCISCO 4 


650 17th St. 


Brokers & Dealers in 
ROCKY MOUNTAIN SECURITIES 


Direct Private Wires to the 
East and West Coasts 


With correspondents in all 
principal midwestern cities. 


Garrett - Bromfield 6 Co. 


(Members Chicago Stock Exchange) 
Listed and Unlisted Stock and Bonds 


Denver 2, Colo. 
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Our Foreign Policy 


By HON. J. W. FULBRIGHT* 
United States Senator from Arkansas 
Senator Calls for Real International Law. 
ization Is Without Life and Vitality. 
cause It Furthers Imperialism, Sovereignty and the “Hopeless” Veto 
Power. -Sees True Significance of Atomic Bomb Being Ignored. 


To say that there is confusion in this country regarding our 
foreign policy, particularly in governmental circles, is a rank under- 
statement.® 


Science has so 
, changed the 
world that the 
ancient inter- 
national polit- 
ical order is 
intolerable. 
The _ conflict 
in aworld 
united by 
science and 
separated by 
outworn po- 
litical barriers 
will continue, 
either until 
science de- 
stroys man, or 
man destroys 
that archaic 
political sys- 


J. W. Fulbright 


tem. In July, after months of prep- 


aration and weeks of debate, we 
adopted the United Nations Char- 
ter. We thought we had taken 


quite a large step toward the crea- 


tion of an effective political sys- 
tem for the maintenance of a 
stable and peaceful world. Al- 
though some of us thought the 
Charter, as adopted, inadequate to 


maintain a lasting peace, we be- 


lieve there would be sufficient 


*A speech delivered by Senator 


Fulbright at the Foreign Policy 
Association Forum, Oct. 20, 1945. 


Holds United Nations Organ- 
Says the Charter Is Deficient Be- 


time to improve it later on. At 
least the United States had joined 


it, and there seemed to be uni-|. 


versal support which was lacking 
in the creation of the League of 
Nations. But our satisfaction was 
short lived. Within a few days 
of the adoption of the Charter, the 
atomic bomb, not only blasted the 
Japanese into submission, but it 
also blasted our confidence in the 
Charter. A profound uneasiness 
has spread over the world, and 
uneasiness of fear of the unknown. 
Like primitive man in the dark- 
ness of the caves and jungles, we 
too are faced with elemental and 
infinite forces which we do not 
understand; forces which threaten 
to snuff out our lives as one does 
a candle between the fingers. We 
are doubtful of our ability to con- 
trol this terrifying new force. We 
have lost our bearings and are un* 
sure of our future. 

Ten years ago, it was unthink- 
able that human beings could pos- 
sibly be as savage and as com- 
pletely immoral, according to 
Christian ethics, as the Germans 
have proved to be. We have had 
an ugly but powerful demonstra- 
tion at Belsen, Dachau, and many 
other extermination camps, of 
what lies beneath that thin crust 
of civilization so laboriously ac- 
quired by man through countless 


more of it. 


Hunting for 


“NEEDLE, INC.” 
in a haystack? 


i you are having trouble locating the security 
you need to close a transaction, why not let 
us help you make the sale? Long ago we dis- 
covered that our wide market contacts were use- 
ful to other dealers who needed to locate a 
security in a hurry. And since then we have 
helped many of them earn a commission they 
might have otherwise lost. Such friendly co- 
operation has come to make up a large part of 
our business, and we would like to do even 


‘We have found cooperation among dealers 
meant profit for all concerned. Let us prove it, 
next time we can be of service to you. 


68 William Street 
NEW YORK 5 


PUBLIC UTILITY, 


R. W. Pressprich & Co. 


201 Devonshire Street, BOSTON 10 
Members New York Stock Exchange 
GOVERNMENT, MUNICIPAL, 


INDUSTRIAL BONDS 
AND INVESTMENT STOCKS 


Telephone HAnover 2-1700 
Teletype NY 1-993 


RAILROAD, 


centuries of struggle up from the 
jungle. Although we talk bravely 
about our prowess, we in the 
United States are worried in our 
hearts. Like children who have 
lost their parents, we have lost, 
since the airplane and the rocket 
bomb, the protection of two great 
‘oceans. .We are now exposed at 
cloce quarters to violent forces of 
a turbulent world. Our confidence 
in our own invincibility and our 
faith in the solicitude of a benef- 
icent providence have been 
shaken by the atomic bomb. 

The ineredible scientific pro- 
gress of the last few decades in- 
duced in many people, besides the 
Germans, a certain arrogance and 
a feeling of superiority which 
seemed to make them unconscious 
of moral obligation to other mien. 
Few people were concerned about 
the fate of the peoples of other 
lands. “Let them stew in their 
own juice” was the common slo- 
gan. The great and the powerful 
could take care of themselves and, 
therefore, they reasoned they must 
be good. But the cleverness of 
man has now brought into the 
world a power of destruction 
against which there is no defense. 
We are troubled by a feeling of 
helplessness. We are beginning 
to take a greater interest in our 
fellow human beings. Now we 
wonder if those people who cone 
cerned us so little are good people. 
We hope they are and that they 
will not use the bomb against us 
first. On every hand this fear, 
amounting almost to hysteria, 
causes otherwise rational men to 


act in strange ways and to utter 


the grossest absurdities. Men re- 
(Continued on page 1978) 


SCHENLEY DISTILLERS CONPORATION | 

NOTE— From timeto time, in this sp 

there will anpewr: an advertisement wh 

we hope will be of interest to our fellow. 

Americans. This is number 1050f asertes. 
SCHENLEY DISTILLERS CORP, 


Humanics 


By MARK MERIT 


We had a discussion, the con- 
ductor of this towerlet of type and 
a good friend—a hard headed busi- | 
ness man. We were enthusiasti- 
cally explaining to him the unusual 
Schenley Retirement and Benefit 
Plan and the security for the future 
it offers to all of us who derive our 
livelihood as employees of this 
widely diversified business. We ex- 
plained, of course, that our em- 
ployees make no financial contri- 
bution to the retirement pension 
fund phase of the Plan. “‘Hmm,”’ 
said our hard headed friend, ‘‘some 
people might call that benevolent 
despotism.” 

And then we read of the passing 
of Milton Hershey. Thousands will 
mourn him, all of their lives; and 
their children and grandchildren 
will know of his greatness. Here 
was a man who learned success 
from his failures. Here was a man 
who turned a philanthropic desire 
into practise. The thousands who 
benefited from the good homes and 
schools and other boons to human- - 
ity his practical idealism made 
possible, have a. name for it—and 
that name certainly is not Utopia, 
not paternalism, not benevolent 
despotism. We'll call it Humanics! 

There will be monuments for 
Milton Hershey. They will arise in 
the hearts and in the memories of 
those who found this world a better 
place in which to live—becnuse he 
lived. 

He was a great American! 


FREE—Send a postcard or letter to 
MARK MERIT OF SCHENLEY DISTILLERS 
corp., 350 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 1, N. Y., 
and you will receive a contain 


ing reprints of earlier articles on various: 
jects in this series. 
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Dealer-Broker Investment Recommendations and Literature 


It is understood that the firms mentioned will be pleased to send interested parties the following literature: 


Comparative Bank Stock Prices 
and Comparative Insurance Steck 
Prices—Leaflets giving compara- 
tive figures—Huff, Geyer & 
Hecht, 67 Wall Street, New York 
5, N. 


. Desirability of Railroad Securi- 
ties for Investment—reprint of 
article by Arthur C. Knies, part- 
ner in Vilas & Hickey, 49 Wall 
Street, New York 5, N. Y. 

. Also available is a "memorandum 
on Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific 
Arbitrage. 


Dow Theory Barometer — A 
weekly service predicting future 
trends in the stock market—Four 
weeks’ trial, $1—Gaylord Wood, 
Inland Building, Indianapolis Ind. 


_ Exeess Profits Tax Cushions— 
Memorandum listing 111 com- 
panies with hi / all excess profits 
tax cushions— ington, Colket 
& Co., 70 Pine Street, New York 
5, N. Y. 


Monthly Comment on 
transportation statistics—Vilas & 
Hickey, 49 Wall Street, New York 
5, N. Y. 


- More Bank Stock Extras Seem 
Imminent—New bulletin—Laird, 
Bissell & Meeds, 120 Broadway, 
New York 5, N. Y. 

Also a new bulletin on Third 
Quarter Statistical Comparison of 
19 New York City Bank Stocks. 


Paint Industry — comparative 
figures on several companies of- 
fering speculative attraction — 
Brand, Grumet & Ross, 120 Broad- 
Way, New York 5, N. Y. 


Preferred Stock Guide—Com- 
parative figures on public utility 
referred and common stocks— 
. A. Saxton & Co., Inc.,.70 Pine 
Street, New York 5, N. Y. 
Also available is a study of 


Trading Markets in 


Delta Electric 
Fuller Mfg. 
Globe Steel Tubes 
United Stock Yards Pfd. 


-C.L. Schmidt & Co. 


Established 1922 
120 South La Salle Street 
CHICAGO 3 
Tel. Randolph 6960 Tele. CG 271 


CARTER H. CORBREY & CO. 


Member, National Association 
Zz of Securities Dealers 


Wholesale Distributors 
Middle West — Pacific Coast 
§ For 
UNDERWRITERS 
SECONDARY MARKET 
DISTRIBUTION 


CHICAGO3 LOS ANGELES 14 
135 LaSalle St. 650 S. Spring St. 


General Public Utilities Corp. 
(successor company to Associated 
Gas & Electric). 


Realty Bond Price Averages— 
Late bulletin on real estate bond 
market—Amott, Baker & Co., Inc., 
150 Broadway, New York 7, N. Y. 


Research Comment—Memoran- 
dum of comment on several issues 
—H. Hentz & Co., 60 Beaver 
Street, New York 4, N. Y. 

Also available is a review of 
National Power & Light, the 
Fortnightly Investment Letter, 
and a leaflet of Market Comment. 


What American Manufacturers 
Estimate for 1947—Report on 
chief industry groups—Daniel F. 
Rice & Co., Board of Trade Build- 
ing, Chicago 4, Ill., and 14 Wall 
Street, New York 5, N. Y. 


American Forging and Socket— 
Circular—De Young, Larson & 
Tornga, Grand Rapids National 
a Building, Grand Rapids 2, 

ich. 


Arizona Edison Co.—Descriptive 
circular—Seligman, Lubetkin & 
Co., 41 Broad Street, New York 4, 
New York. 

Also detailed circulars on Foun- 
dation Co.; Fashion Park, Shatter- 
proof Glass, and Wellman Engi- 
neering Co.; and reports on prac- 
tically all Real Estate issues in 


: New York City. 


Baker-Raulong Company—An- 


ine, 121 Broadway, New York 6, 
“Also available are analyses of 

Liquidometer Corp., Delaware 

Rayon and New Bedford yon, 


Bank of America — analytical 
summary—Huff, Geyer & Hecht, 
67 Wall Street, New York 5,N. Y. 

Also available is a memorandum 
on the situation in New York City 
Bank Stocks. 


Bank of America N. T. & S. A. 
—dividend history of the bank 
and its predecessors—First Cali- 
fornia Company, Inc., 300 Mont- 
7 Street, San Francisco 20, 
alif. 


Blair & Go.—descriptive memo- 
randum on interesting low-priced 
speculation in financial under- 
writing—Du Pont, Homsey Co., 
Shawmut Bank Building, Boston 
9, Mass. 


*Burton-Dixie Corp., Com. 
Central Steel & Wire, Com. 
*Gibson Refrigerator Co., Com. 
Globe Steel Tubes Co., Com. 
*Oak Mfg. Co., Com. 
*Wells-Gardner & Co.,.Com. 


alysis of condition and post-war | 
prospects—F. H. Koller & Co..}. 


*Prospectus Available on Request. 


Paal H.Davis & Go. 


Established 1916 


. Members Principal Stock Exc es 
Chicago Board of Trade lie 
10 So. La Salle St., Chicago 3 
\ Tel. Franklin 8622 Teletype CG 405 
Indianapolis, Ind. Rockford, Il. 


Central & Southwest Utilities | 
Co. 7% preferred stock—Study of. 
the situation which offers inter- 
esting possibilities—Thornton & 
Co., 60 Wall Street, New York 5, 
New York—Ask for 


Chanin Building Corp.—Circu- | 


lar—Walter Murphy, Jr. & Co., 49 
Wall Street, New York 5, N. Y. 

Also available is a report on 
Savoy Plaza, Inc. 


Cliffs Corporation — memoran-. 
dum—Kitchen & Co., 135 South 
La Salle Street, Chicago 3, UL 


Censolidated Cement 
Class A—Bulletin on recent de- 


velopments—Lerner & Co., 10. 
conn Office Square, Boston 9, 
ass. 


Also available are circulars on 
Central Iron & Steel, Oregon Port-— 


land Cement. 


Consolidated Gas Utilities and 


The Chicago . Corp.—Circulars— 
Hicks & Price, 231 South La Salle 
Street, Chicago 4. Il. 


Dunningcolor—Descriptive cir-. 
cular—J. F. Reilly & Co., 40 Ex-. 


change Place, New York '6, N.. Y¥. | 
Also available is a memoran- | 
dum on International Detrola. . 


Electromaster Inc. 
report — Mercier, McDowell & 
Dolphyn, Buhl Building, Detroit 
26, Mich. 

Also available a report on 
Sheller Manufacturing Corp. 


Empire District Electric 
Memorandum—Buckley Brothers, | 


1529 Walnut Street, Philadelphia 


2, Pa. 
Also memoranda on Eastern 
Cerp. and Osgood Co. 


Equity Oil Co.; and Utah South- | 
ern Oil Co.—Circular—Forbes & 
Co., First National Bank Building, | 


Denver, Colo. 

Also available is an attractive | 
map of the Rangely Field showing | 
in color the holdings of all the. 
operating companies in the field. 


Franklin Railway Supply Co,— 


Analysis—W. J. Banigan & Co., 50. 


Broadway, New York 4, N. Y. 


Hajoca Corp.—Circular on in- 
teresting possibilities—Hoit, Rose | 
& Troster, 74 Trinity Place, New 
York 6, N. Y. 

Also available isa memorandurr | 
on Fhermatomic Carbon Co.; Red 
Rock Bottlers, and a new analysis 
of Panama Coca-Cola. 


Howard Aircraft 


Corporation 


Central Coal & Coke 
Corporation 


Comstock & Co. | 


CHICAGO 4 
231 So. La Salle St. Dearborn 1501 
Teletype CG 257 


Circular 


Corp. 


— Recent, 


Pittsburgh Railways, 


| analysis—Caswell 
} South La Salle Street, Chicago 3, 


Consolidated Gas 

_< Utilities Corp. 

The Chicago Corp. 
Cirealar on Request 


HICKS & PRICE 


“231 80. LA SALLE ST., CHICAGO 4 
~~~ Randolph 5686—CG 972 


New York Office 


New York 


Telephone State 8711 
Philadelphia 


We Maintain Active Markets In— 
CHICAGO SO. SHORE & SO. BEND RR. Com. 
GALVIN MANUFACTURING CORP. Com. 

- DEEP ROCK OIL CORP. Com. 


H. M. Byllesby a and Company 


135 So. La Salle Street, Chicage 3 


Teletype CG 273 


Pittsburgh Minneapolis 


Home Insurance Co.—Detailed | on Howell Electric Motors 


memorandum on current situation | 
'—Butler-Huff & Co., 210 West 
Seventh Street, Los Angeles 14, 
Calif. 

Also a special bulletin on Bank 
of America. 


Interstate Co.—Detailed study 
of the company which operates 
restaurants, serving the public at 
transportation centers—Knee- 
land & Co., Board of Trade Build- 
ing, Chicago 4, Ill. 
| - Also memoranda on North West 
| Utilities Co. and Portland Electric 
| Pewer Co. 


Jonas & Naumburg Corp.—Sup- 
plementary circular on current 
situation—Syle & Co., 19 Rector 
| Street, New York 6, N. Y. 


Lamson & Sessions Co.—Study 
of. outlook and speculative possi- 
bilities for appreciation for this 
_company—Ward & Co., 120 Broad- 
way, New York 5, N. Y. Also 
_available are late memoranda on: 
| Great American Industries; 
Alabama Millis, Inc.; American 
‘Hardware; Douglas Shoe; TACA 
Airways; American Window 
Glass; Michigan Chemical; 
Lawrence Port. Cement; Ox- 
ford Paper; and Purolator Prod- 
ucts. 


Le Roi Company — Study of 
common stock as a sound specu- 
lative purchase — First Colony 
| Corpor::tion, 70 Pine Street, New 
5, N. Y. 
| Also available are studies of 
Simplicity 
| Pattern Co., Inc., and Winters & 
Crampton. 


| Locomotive Firebox Co.—Cir- 
'cular discussing attractive post- 
| war possibilities—Amos Treat & 
Fg Ta Wall Street, New York 5, 


Long Bell Lumber Co.—de- 
tailed brochure for dealers only— 
Comstock & Co., 231 South Lea 
Salle Street, Chicago 4, Til. 


Magnavox Company—Report— 
| Cruttenden & Co., 209 South La 
| Salle Street, Chicago 4, Ill. 


P. R. Mallory & Co., Inc.— 
| Analytical discussion — Steiner 
Rouse & Co., 25 Broad Street 
New York 4, N. 


| Midland Utilities and Midland 
| Realization Company—A study of 
| Values and Distribution, prompted 
by consensus of opinion pointing 
to near-term liquidation of utili- 
ties and realization companies— 
Fred W. Fairman & Co., 208 South 
| La Salle Street, Chicago 4, Ill. 
Also available are brochures 
and statistical information for 


and Magnavox Company. 


Mississippi Glass Co. — Recent 


National Radiator Co.—Anal- 
ysis, for dealers only—€. E. Un- 
terberg & Co., 61 Broadway, New 
6, N. Y. 


Frep. W. FAIRMAN te 


Members 
Chicago Stock Exchange 
Chicago Board of Trade 


Midland Utilities 
Midland Realization 


Write For M-3— 
A study of Midland Utilities 


208 SOUTH LA SALLE ST. 
CHICAGO 4, ILLINOIS 
_ Telephone Randolph 406% 
Direct Private Wire to New York 
Bell System CG 537 


dealers on Garrett Corporation | 


National Terminals 
—circular—Adamis & Co., 231 
— La Salle Street, Chicago 4, 

Also available is a memoran- 
and American Service Co. 


Ohio Water Service—Memoran- 
dum — Otis & Co., Terminal : 
Tower, Cleveland 13, Ohio. 

Also available are memoranda 
on Leland Electric Preferred: 
U. S. Truck Lines, Inc., and Stand- 
ard Steker Co. 


Pittsburgh Equitable Meter Co. 
—Memorandum—J. G. White & 
<r 37 Wall Street, New York 

y. 


~ Pellak Manufacturing—analysis 
—Raymond & Co., 148 Staie 
Street, Boston 9, Mass. j 
Also available is a study of 
Baltimore & Ohio; and a New 
England company established in’ 
1862 which has arrears of $67.50 
on the 5% $100 par preferred 
stock—ask for analysis M.C.P. 


H. K. Porter Company—analy- 
sis—Sills, Minton & Company,. 
Inc., 208 South La Salle Street, 
Chicago 4, Ill. 

Also available are statistical 
memoranda on Liberty Loan Cor- 
poration; Maryland Casualty Co., 
and Serrick Corporation. 


Public National Bank & Trust 
Cempany—Analysis—for dealers 
only—C. E. Unterberg & Co., 61 
Broadway, New York 6,N. 

Also notes on the Sept. 30, 1945, 
statement. 


- Sardik, Ine., and its wholly- 
owned subsidiary, Sardik Food 
Products Corp.—Circular—George 
F. Breen, 20 Pine Street, New 
York 5, N. Y. 


Schenley Distillers Corporation 
—Brochure of articles they have 
been running in the Chronicle— 
| write to Mark Merit, in care of 
Schentley. Distillers Corporation, 
Avenue, New York 1, 


Southern Pacific System—Orig- 
inal analysis—A. W. Benkert & 
Yt Inc., 70 Pine Street, New York 

y. 


Vinco Corp.—Circular — James 
M. Toolan & Co., 67 Wall Street, 
New York 5, N. Y. 


Whiting Corp.—Late memoran- 
dum—Strauss Brothers, 32 Broad- 


; way, New York 4, N. Y. 


Chicago Personnels 


(Special to THe Financia CHRONICLE) 


CHICAGO, ILL.—Robert F. 
Boedecker, formerly with Blyth & 
Co., has become associated with 
Central Republic Company, 209 
South La Salle Street. 


2 


(Special to Tue FINanciaL CHRONICLE) 


CHICAGO, ILL. — Paul M. 
Schoessling has become affiliated 
with Doyle, O’Connor & Co., Inc., 
135 South La Salle Street. Mr. 
Schoessling was previously with 
— & Co. and Ames, Emerich & 
‘Co. 


(Special to THe FInanciaL CHRONICLE) 

CHICAGO, ILL.—Harry Ahlif 
has. been added to the staff of 
Enyart, Van Camp & Co., Inc., 100 
West Monroe Street. 


(Special to THe Financiat CHRONICLE) 


CHICAGO, ILL.—Charles R. 
Vanek and Jehn C. Manley are 
with Kneeland-& Co., 141 West 
Jackson Boulevard. In the past 
Mr. Vanek was an officer of Alex- 
ander & Company. 


(Special to Tue Prnancia, CHRronicte) 
> ROCKFORD; ILL. — Erwin 
Smith has become associated with 
Cenrads & Company, 321 West 
State Street. Mr. Smith in the 
past was with John J. Seerley & 
Co. and Banning & Co. He has re- 
cently been active in other fields, 
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BOND CLUB OF DENVER 


oleae Club of Denver has elected ‘the following officers for 
President: J. Harold Myers, Harris, Upham & Co. 


_._ Vice-President: Bernard Kennedy, Bosworth, Chanute, Lough- 
_ridge & Co. 


J. H. Myers 


Bernard F. Kennedy 


Phillip J. Clark 
Secretary: Ralph E. Smith, Earl M. Scanlan & Co. : 
Treasurer: Phillip J. Clark, Amos C. Sudler & ‘Co. 


Directors: Walter Coughlin, Coughlin & Co.; Carl Stitt, J. A.| 


Hogle & Co.; Raymond Cody, Colorado National Bank; and Ernest E. 
Stone, Stone, Moore & Co. ‘ 


Members of the nominating committee were: Edward Hanifen, 
- McCabe, Hanifen & Co.; Wilber Irion, International Trust Co.; Walter 

Coughlin, Coughlin & Co., and Fred Ulrich, Bosworth, Chanute, 
' Loughridge & Co. 


CLEVELAND SECURITY PRADERS ASSOCIATION 


Richard A. (Dick) Gottron of Gillis, Russell & 
Co.. has been elected the president of the Cleve- 
land Securities Traders’ Association. 


_ Mr. Gottron, who has been very active in the 
Association’s affairs for several years, replaces 
Morton A. Cayne of Cayne & Co. 


The group’s new Vice President is Everett A. 
King of Maynard H. Murch & Co. while L. O. 
Ross of Gordon Macklin & Co. is the new Sec- 
retary. Arthur Metzenbaum of Will S. Halle & 
Co. is Treasurer. 

New to fhe board of governors are: Arthur. 
(Buck) De Garmo of Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fen- 
ner & Beane; Carl H. Doerge of Wm. J. Mericka 
& Co.; Tom A. Melody of First Boston Corp.; 
George F. Opdyke of Ledogar, Horner & Co; 
and Mr. Cayne, who .automatically becomes a 
member. 


R. A. Gottron 


THOMAS GRAHAM REPORTS TO THE MEMBERS OF THE GEN- 
ERAL POLICY COMMITTEE 


I have just returned from a trip East where I attended the 
following meetings regarding NSTA matters: ; 

Met with Fulton, Conway and Nolan in Washington regarding 
National Association of Securities Dealers as it affects the trading 
business. 

Dotts, Mosley and myself met informally with all the SEC Com- 
missioners and Treanor where we discussed the trading business and 
told the purposes and aims of the NSTA. We offered our cooperation 
for the constructive development of the industry and from the gen- 
eral tenor of the meeting we are very hopeful. that fruitful results 
may emanate. 

Attended the annual meeting of the Investment Traders Asso- 
ciation of Philadelphia Friday night, Sept. 28, and I cannot too 
highly congratulate that organization on its splendid cooperation with 
the NSTA. Philadelphia has been doing things:and has*some ex- 
cellent plans for this next year. . 

Met Monday afternoon with the Security Traders Association 
of New York, where Mr. Pizzini explained the recent registration 
ruling of the NASD re individual] registration. Your President, when 
called on, brought out one thing which I -believe is of vital impor- 
tance to our industry; namely, the importange of political eontacts 
not only with the Congress and Federal and State regulatory au- 
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being timid about polities.” . . 
Vic Mosley, I am delighted to 
with twe important duties this ne 


our organization with State and 
NASD. 


coordinate -the ideas 
business. 
As was outlined in our meet 


‘we made the following suggestions: 
To the Members of the General Policy Committee: 


Elimination of 


tered, with up-to-date s 


. the SEC-incubation period. 
_.. Clarification of the prob 
important matters. 


a 


for action. 


what you think of the idea. 


Ora. Ferguson. 
I am pleased to state there 


thorities, but also the necessity of the individual traders protecting 
their political interests insofar as the NASD is concerned. Recently 
ex-Governor Edison in a timely speech urged businessmen to “stop 


porate Committee and Chairman o 
mittee. The latter Committee has to-do with the 


rs wi Governmental bodies, such as 
Securities Commission, Securities and Exchange Commission and the 


say, has agreed to burden himself 
xt yes Chairman of the Cor- 
the Special Executive Com- 
relationship ot 
tate 


- One of the finest accomplishments our organization could bring 
about would be a report on changes that may be advisable in the 
General Securities Acts. These matters are going ; 
the Interstate and Foreign Commerce Commit 
months and probably eur greup can be the spearhead that can 

of the various organizations in the security 


to come up before 
ee in the next six 


ing with the SEC Commissioners; 


mi of registration requirements for companies whose 

securities are listed on a registered stock exchange and/or regis- 
plements, under the 1933 Act; 

Increase in the exemption from $300,000 to $1,000,000; 

__.. Modification of the restrictions against. giving out information 

~~ through “red herrings” or otherwise about a new security during 


lem’ of price ‘maintenance; and other. 


». * Members of our organization will have other ideas which should 
be added to this list and each affiliate ought to have a Committee 
studying these vital problems: After all, almost every organization of 
.» | every kind—Stock Exchange, Municipal, Corporate, Investment Trust 
_ | =~has a trading department, at feast of sorts, so that our own organ- 
‘ization isa broader cross-section of the business than any other. 
The Special Executive Committee will be as follows for this 
next year and the balance of the Committees will be submitted to 
you as soon as the Chairmen have selected the members: 
R. Victor. Mosley, Chairman, Stroud & Co. 
-Stanley McKie, Vice-Chairman, Weil Roth & Irving Co., Cincin- 
nati; Russell Dotts, Bioren & Co., Philadelphia. 
Your Secretary and Chairman of the Convention Committee is 
sending a questionnaire out to all members of the National Commit- 
tee, Executive Committee and Presidents of all affiliates. 
will be done in this particular regard until results have been very | 
carefully compiled and then submitted to the Executive Committee. 


, Inc., Philadelphia; 


The suggestion has been made regarding a monthly news memo- 
randum to the membership incorporating reports from various affili- 
ates; ete. This of course would entail a lot of work. I am wondering 


Also, one of the most important things that should be sent out 
and headlined is the rehiring plan for returning veterans. Any news 
regarding the local affiliates or Committees should be given to your 
local rhember ,of the Publicity Committee 


to Pass on to the Chairman, 
is a great deal of interest in the 


proposed Constitution Revision and many fine suggestions have been 
made. I trust that the officers, Committee Chairmen, etc., may have 
the full cooperation of the General Policy Committee. 


Garter Harrison Admits 
Edw. Lillig to Firm 


CHICAGO, ILL.—Carter H. 
Harrison & Co., 209 South La 
Salle Street, members of the 
Chicago Stock Exchange, have 
admitted Edward ~<A. Lillig to 
partnership in the firm. Mr. 


Lillig has been with the firm for 
some years as Cashier and Office 
Manager. 


FINANCIAL 
ADVERTISING 


In All Its Branches 
| Plans Prepared—Conference Invited 
Albert Frank - Guenther Law 


Incorporated 
131 Cedar Street New York 6, N.Y. 
Telephone COrtlandt 7-5060 
Boston Chicago Philadelphia San Francisco 


= 


MIDLAND REALIZATION. 
MIDLAND UTILITIES COMMON 


‘ DOYLE, O’CONNOR & CO. 


INCORPORATED 
135 SOUTH LA SALLE STREET 


CHICAGO 3, ILLINOIS 
Telephone: Dearborn 6161 


Teletype: CG 1200 


New York Stock Exchange 
Weekly Firm Changes 


The New York Stock Exchange 
has announced the following firm 
changes: 

Carter Tiffany retires from 
partnership in Gamwell & Co. on 
Oct. 31st. 

Privilege of George Snedecor, 
Jr. to act as alternate on the floor 
of the Exchange for Vincent H. 
La Frence of J. Robinson-Duff & 


Co. was withdrawn on Oct. 22nd. 


Macfadden Publications. 
Gisholt Machine | 
All Wisconsin Issues 


HOLLEY, DAYTON & GERNON 


Member—Chicago Stock Exchange 
105 So. La Salle St., Chicago 3, Il. 
CG 262 Central 0780 |) 

Offices in Wisconsin 
Eau Claire - Fond du Lac - Le Crosse 
| Madison Wausegu 


7 


Koehring Co. 
Nekoosa-Edwards Paper .Co. 
“Central Paper Co., Com. 
Compo Shoe Machinery Corp. 
Wisconsin Electric Power Co. 


Le Roi Co. 


225 EAST MASON ST. 


CONTINUOUS INTEREST IN: 
THE SECURITIES OF < 


tandard Silica Co, 
National Tool Ca. A 
Northern Paper Mills Co. 
Froedtert Grain & Malt. Co. 
Hamilton Mfg. Co. 
James Manufacturing Co. 


& CO, 


MILWAUKEE (2), WIS. 
Teletype MI 488 


| 
! 
! 
! 


Nothing |. 


Placed on Market by . 
Halsey, Stuart Group — 
A banking pee headed .b 

Halsey, Stuart & Co., Inc., on 

24 offered to the public $40,000,- 
000 first mortgage 2%% bonds, 
due in 1975, of the Montana Power 


-Co. at 101% and accrued interest. 


The group won the award of the 
bonds in competitive bidding Oct. 
22 on a bid of 100.2799 for is- 

sue on a 2.86% interest basis. 
- Broceeds from the sale of these 
bonds, together with funds from 
the company’s treasury, will be 
used for the retirement of $58,- 
385,900 of funded debt now out- 
standing, consisting of $46,412,000 
first and refunding 3%s, due in 
1966; $10,589,900 of 3@-year 5% 
debentures, and $1,384,000 under- 
lying Butte Electric & Power Co. 
5% first mortgage bonds, due in 
1. Upon completion of this 
financing, the new bands will be 
the sole funded debt of the com- 
pany American Power and Light 
- owns all but 6,071 shares of 
ontana Power’s common stock. 

Einstein & Stern to Admit 
Einstein. & Stern, 14 Wall St. 
New York City, members of the 
New York Stock and Curb Ex- 
changes will admit Joseph H. Kas- 
tor,-a member of the Curb, to 
partnership in the firm on Noy. 1. 


Memorandum on Request. 


KITCHEN & CO. 
135 South La Salle Street 
Chicago 3, Hil. 


Tel. STAte 4950 Tele. CG 573 


— 


WE ARE ACTIVE IN 
Galvin Mfg. Corp. 
Long Bell Lumber Co. 


American Furniture Mart 
American Utilities Service 


HICKEY & CO. 
Field Bldg., Chicaga 3 


Randolph 8800 CG 1234-5 
Direct wire to New York 


ACTIVE TRADING MARKETS 


*National Terminals Corp.. 
Common & Preferred 


Franklin County Coal | Corp. 


Common & Pref 


* Howell Elec. Motors 


—- 


_ Interstate Aircraft & 
Engineering Corp. 
Commen 


~ 


*American Service Co. 
Preferred, Class “A” & Common 


Mohawk  Liqueisr Corp. 
*Circular on request 
ADAMS & CO. 


231 South La Salle Street. 
Chicago 4, Hlinois 
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Ohio Brevities 
Merrill, Turben & Co. headed an underwriting group that offered 
20.000 shares of $50 par value $2.20 convertible preferred stock of 
Gray Drug Stores, Inc., growing retail drug chain, formerly known 


er Drug Stores, with headquarters in Cleveland. . 
going to a premium of % point. 


The sale price was $52 a share. 


Stockholders also approved an® 


increase in authorized common 
stock from 100,000 to 150,000 
shares. 


Others in the offering group 
were Curtiss, House & Co., 
Hayden, Miller & Co., Prescott 
& Co., Joseph & Co. Inc., and 
Ohio Co. 


The company and subsidiaries 
now operate a chain of 81 drug 
‘tores in Ohio, New York and 
Pennsylvania. 

Six cents separated three bids 
for $600,000 refunding bonds of 
the City of Akron. 

An Otis & Co. group, including 
the Ohio Co., Merrill, Turben & 
Co. and Stranahan, Harris & Co. 
of Toledo, bid 100.67 for 1% per 
cents, edging the bid of 100.63 
per $100 bond by W. F. Kurtz & 
Co. 

Third was Provident Savings 
Bank & Trust Co. of Cincinnati 
with a bid of 100.61 per $100 bond. 
The bonds, due Nov. 1, 1953, and 
Nov. 1, 1954, were reoffered to 
vield prices from 1.20 to 1.30%. 
There were three other bids. 

% 


Identical bids of 1.62% were 
submitted by Central National 
Bank of Cleveland and Central 
Hanover Bank & Trust Co. of New 
York, for $1,848,000 promissory 
notes of Erie Railroad offered at 
par value. The banks were to 
share the notes equally. 

The railroad said proceeds 
would go to pay for about 80% 
of the estimated cost of drop-end 
70-ton capacity gondoles to be 
built by Bethlehem Steel Corp. at 
Johnstown, Pa. 


Harriman Ripley & Co. headed 
a group of 27 underwriters which 


Ohio Water Service 
Leland Electric Pfd. 
U. S. Truck Lines, Inc. 
Standard Stoker Co. 


Memorandums on Request 


OTIS & CO. 


(Incorporated) 
ESTABLISHED 1899 
Terminal Tower . Cleveland 13, O. 


Phone Bell Teletype 
CHERRY 0260 CV 496-497 


sold 60,000 convertible pr erred 
shares of Dresser Industries, Inc. 
The stock, of $100 par value3%%, 
was offered at $103 a share and 
accrued dividends. It is convert- 
ible into common stock before 
Sept. 15, 1955 at the rate of 2'2 
common for each preferred. 


Hinde & Dauch Paper Co. di- 
rectors have issued a call for 
5,000 of its $4 cumulative con- 
vertible preferred stock at $105 
a share and accrued dividends 
of 50 cents per share as of Nov. 
15. The new stock is convert- 
ible on the basis of 31/3 com- 
mon shares for each preferred. 

% 


McDonald & Co., of Cleveland, 
was the principal underwriting 
house in an offering of $2,500,000 
of sinking fund debentures of 
Harris-Seybold-Potter Co,, large 
manufacturers of printing ma- 
chinery at Cleveland. The de- 
bentures were offered at 103 and 
interest. 


The company said _ proceeds 
would be used to retire $866,485 
outstanding 5% debentures, due 
1951, to purchase $350,000 of ma- 
chinery, and for additional work- 
ing capital. The company, largest 
producer of offset lithographic 
presses and power-driven paper 
cutting machinery, does not an- 
ticipate any serious difficulties in 
reconverting to its usual products 
and expects high employment 
during the reconversion period. 

% 


The Cleveland houses. of 
Hornblower & Weeks, Hayden, 
Miller & Co. and Merrill Lynch, 
Pierce, Fenner & Beane were 
in the Harriman Ripley group 
that offered 89,402 shares of 4% 
cumulative preferred stock of 
Murray Corp. of America. The 
stock was the unsubscribed por- 
tion of 104,560 shares offered 
common holders. 

ae 

Stockholde:s of Canfield Oil 
Co., 59-year-old Cleveland re- 
finer and distributor, will vote on 
a proposed merger with Stand- 
ard Oil Co. of Ohio late this 
month. Officials of both concerns 
said under merger plans Siandard 
Oil would purchase substantially 
all properties and assets of the 
Canfield company. 

While merger terms’ were not 
announced it was understood So- 


Gruen Watch, Com. 
Sport Products 
Whitaker Paper 

Land Trust Certificates 
Philip Carey Com. & Pfd. 
Globe Wernicke Com. & Pfd. 


W. D. Gradison & Co. 


Members New York and Cincinnati 
Stock Exchanges—N. Y. Curb Assoc. 


Dixie Terminal Building 
CINCINNATI 2 
‘Tel. Main 4884 Tele. Cl 68 & 274 


"Wellman Engineering 
| Company 


Circular on Request 


Teletype CV 594 
23 BROADWAY NEW YORK 6 


OHIO 
SECURITIES 


FIELD, Ricuarps & Co. 


Union Com. Bidg. Union Cent. Bide. 
CLEVELAND CINCINNATI 
Tele. CV 174 Tele. Cl 180 


CINCINNA TI 
SECURITIES 


W. E. FOX & CO. 


Inc. 


Members 
Cincinnati Stock Exchange 
18 E. 4th St. 


| 


hio has offered 1% share of its new 
preferred stock and three shares 
of its $10 par common for each 
Canfield common share. Sohio 


ferred to retire Canfield pre- 
ferred, it was said. The offer, it 
was stated, would be equal to 
around $122 for each Canfield 
common. 


“If the sale is approved, it is 
planned that the operations will 
continue indefinitely under the 
name ‘Canfield’ and under the 
present management,” an official 
statement said. 


Brown Fence & Wire Co., of 


Cleveland, announced stockhold- | 


ers have approved an employees 
pension plan that will be retro- 
active to last July 1. 

% * 

J. N. Dillen has become Secre- 
tary of ine Wheeling & Lake Erie 
Railway Co., according to Presi- 
dent George Durham. 

Raymond J. Morfa, long-time 
assistant to Robert R. Young, 
Chairman of the Chesapeake & 
Ohio Railroad, departed the 
Cleveland scene to accept the 
post of Chairman and a di- 
rector of Missouri-Kansas-Tex- 
as Railread Co. at St. Louis. 
Morfa said he was severing all 
connections with Young and 
the C. & O. 

* 

W. King White, former Presi- 
dent of Cleveland Tractor Co. and 
since its consolidation with Oliver 
Corp. hasserved as Vice-President, 
has resigned. He will continue 
as a director of Oliver. No rea- 
son was advanced for his resigna- 
tion. 
President W. T. Holliday of 
Standard Oil Co., of Ohio, an- 
nounced appointment of C. H. 
Metz Jr. as director of industrial 
relations. 


Stock Exch. Firms 
To Heer Daniel Bell 


The Hon. Daniel W. Bell, Un- 
der-Secretary of the Treasury of 
the United States and former Di- 
rector of the Budget, will be the 
principal speaker at the annual 
dinner meeting of the Association 


of Stock Exchange Firms, on Mon- | 


day, Nov. 19th, at the Hotel Com- 
modcre, New York City, it was 
announced by Wymond Cabell, of 
Richmond, Va., President of the 
Association. 

“Now that the war is ended,” 
Mr. Cabell said. “the Association 
this year is enlarging its annual 
meeting program. Two sessions 
are planned, one in the afternoon 
for the annual election of Gov- 
ernors and a discussion of various 
phases of the organization and ad- 
ministration of the New York 
Stock Exchange, particularly as 
they relate to member firms’ oper- 
ations, by Stock Exchange of- 
ficials; and the other, the dinner 


which Mr. Bell will address.” 
Gidley Opens in Syracuse 
SYRACUSE, N. Y.—Delwin H. 
Gidley is engaging in a securities 
business from offices at 305 
Houston Avenue. In the past Mr. 
Gidley was Syracuse manager for 
E. H. Rollins & Sons, Inc. ; 


ALL ISSUES 
Bought — Sold — Quoted 


att 


Union Commerce Bldg. 
Cleveland 14, Ohio 


Hl wire to Troster, Currie & Summers, |f 
New York 


Ohio Municipal Comment 


: By J. AUSTIN WHITE 
also offered sufficient of its pre- | 


| For the past several weeks the municipal market as a whole has 


been developing a firmer tone, and during the latest week or two, 
| this improvement in sentiment has been finally reflected in higher 
| prices. Not only have bids improved generally during the past fort- 
night, but also many prices have been marked up on old inventory. 
in several instances bonds have traded between dealers for price 


| mark-ups—as in days of old. ¢- 
| It is quite possible, if not actu- 


| ally likely, that the general mu- 
‘nicipal market will snap back at 
least toward the price level pre- 
vailing in mid-summer, without 
' such a snappy rise in prices in the 
,Ohio municipal market. During 
all the years we have been 
/tollowing the market for Ohio 
' municipals, one development has 
_been outstanding: the Ohio mar- 
ket never seems to recede as fast 
_nor as far, nor recover as fast as 
|does the general municipal mar- 
ket. Often the comment is heard 
that “The Ohio market seems to 
_be in a class by itself.” Such 
would seem to be the case as far 
as market fluctuation goes. Poss- 
-ibly the reason is that there is 
‘such strong support for Ohio 
-bonds amongst Ohio banks and 
| investors, especially the banks. 


A month ago in this column 
| we reported that even then it 
| seemed there was still such a 
| demand among investors for un- 


usual names of good quality that 
one could find buyers for such 
bonds at prices not much, if 
actually any, different from 
those prevailing two or three 
months previously. Buyers of 
such names have been so 
starved by not having oppor- 
tunities to purchase such bonds, 
that our report of last month 
can be repeated today with even 
greater force. 


Supply of Bonds is Small 


The supply of bonds for the 
‘Ohio market is indeed quite small 
,at present, and has been small 
even during the recent period of 
| price recession. During the past 
/month or so several Ohio com- 
munities have sold new _ issues, 
but most of the bonds have been 
placed readily with investors, the 
outstanding example being the 
$2,000,000 Dayton issue sold Oct. 5. 
Very few bonds have come into 
ihe secondary market. Dealers 
and investors are, therefore, in 
need of bonds. 

The sale next Tuesday of $3,- 
000,000 Cincinnati bonds due 
1846-70 will add few bonds to the 
Ohio market, for Cincinnati un- 
limited tax bonds usually com- 
mand such a high price that they 
do not sell too generally in this 
market. Incidentally, except for 
an issue of water bords sold in 
1939, this will be the first new is- 
sue of Cincinnati City bonds sold 


Ruvoldt Opens 
REYNOLDSBURG, OHIO — 
James O. Ruvoldt is engaging in 2 


securities business from offices on 
Main Street. 
Ohio Municipal! 

Price Index 

Oct. 17, 1945_. 1.36% 1.54% 1.18%  .36% 
Oct. 10 1.55 1.18 37 
Oct. 3 1.57 1.18 39 
Sep. 26 1.58 1.18 .40 
Sep. 19 is LS 1.58 1.18 .40 
Aug. 17 os Dae 1.62 3.39 45 
July 18 1.42 1.02 .40 
June 20 1.01 .38 
May 16 sinus, 1.35 1.02 .33 
Apr. 18 1.34 1.03 
Mar. 14 os 1.11 .32 
Jan. 17 1.49 32 
Dec. 13, 1944... 1.34 1.51 1.18 .33 
Nov. 15 ow 2.26-. 153 1.19 34 
Oct. 18 249 1.18 -35 
Jan. 1, 1944 1.41 1.58 | 
Jan. 1,1943.. 1.83 2.01 1.65 36 
Jan. 1,1942..1.92 2.13 1.70 
Jan. 1,1941.. 188 2.14 1.62 52 
Jan. 1,1940-. 230 258 2.01 57 
Jan. 1,1939-. 2.78 3.33 2.24 1.09 
Jan. 1,1938-. 2.98 3.42 2.55 87 

*Composite index for 20 bonds. +10 
lower grade bonds. $10 higher grade bonds. 
§Spread between high grade and 
grade bonds. 

Foregoing data compiled by J. A. Whit 


in the public market for at least 
10 vears. In the past several years, 
various city funds have taken for 
their own investment account, 
practically all city bonds that 
have been issued. 

However, inasmuch as _ the 
city’s bonds can be sold in to- 
day’s market at much lower in- 
terest rates than the yields at 
which taxable Government 
bonds can be purchased by such 
funds. these $3,000,000 of bonds 
will be sold publicly. The city 
sinking funds have for several 
years been purchasing Govern- 
ment bonds and allowing their 
holdings of Cincinnati bonds to 
run off, and have in fact, been 
selling city bonds annually for 
the past several years. 


This dearth of supply in the 
Ohio market may be alleviated 
after the election on Nov. 6. The 
Ohio Municipal Advisory Council 
reported about a month ago that 
preliminary schedules of bonds to 
be voted upon at such election 
totaled $95,519,000. Included in 
these issues are many unusual and 
scarce names that will have very 
good appeal in this market. 
Whether or not many of such is- 
sues will be approved, cannot, of 
course, be foretold, although re- 
cent experiences with other issues 
being voted easily would indicate 
that dealers and investors alike 
can look forward to being able to 
buy some choice bonds after the 
eleciion. However, many of the 
issues are being submitted to fi- 
nance postwar projects that are 
not expected to be completed for 
a period of several years. Hence, 
many of the bonds that are ap- 
proved at the election may not be 
put on the market for one, two or 
three years afterwards. 


Bonds Submitted for Voters 
Approval Sets New Record 


Many of us are, of course, in- 
terested in estimating the total 
supply of Ohio municipals, not 
just the scarce names that may be 
forthcoming after the election. 
The Ohio Municipal Advisory 
Council throws some important 
light on such estimates by re- 
porting as follows: Before this 
year the recent high record of 
bonds submitted was set in 1938 
when $73,730,917 were voted upon, 
of which amount 33% was ap- 
proved. Last year $57,102,664 
were submitted with 94% of the 
amount approved. As previously 
reported, the preliminary total] to 
be voted upon this year is $95,- 
519,000 and, as the Ohio Mu- 
nicipal Advisory Council states, 
- . all indications again point 
to a relatively high ratio of ap- 
proval this year.” 

In other words, it seems more 
than likely that the supply of 
Ohio muncipals will increase 
after the election next month. 
While the degree of increase is 
indefinite, it could be material 
and should certainly be worth- 
while. it is partially in antici- 

pation of such an augmented 
supply, that the market has de- 
clined since V-J Day. In fact, 
some dealers and investors for 
awhile were fearful that the in- 
crease in supply would be so 
great that it would bring prices 
down considerably, when cou- 
pled with anticipated tax re- 
ductions. 


‘Lately dealers and investors 
alike have.a more realistic con- 
ception of the tax reductions that 
will actually result from the end 
of the war. Certainly it is now 
clear to all that tax reductions 
actually to be made for next year 
are small indeed, so small as to 
have little effect on the municipal 


price structure. Moreover, one_is, 
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unfortunately, given to fear that 
tax reductions even after next 
year will again be only very mod- 
erate. 

Moreover, the market’s ap- 
praisal of the future supply of 
bonds is certainly more cour- 
ageous than it was a month or two 
ago. So far there has been no 
flood of offerings. Everyone ex- 
pects more bonds to be sold in 
the coming months and years 
than during the war. However, 
the largest proposals being ap- 
proved by the voters are being 
submitted as community projects 
to be developed over a period of 
years. Hence. all of the bonds 
voted this year will not reach the 


market even within the following 


year. 


Increased Supply Should Be 
Taken By Increased Bank 
Investments 


All of the above comments rel- 
ative to tax reduction and future 
supply have been discussed fre- 
quently in the trade. However, 
.there is one important aspect re- 
lating to the supply which we 
have not seen even mentioned. 
Much of the fear expressed today 
for the future price level in the 
municipal market is based upon 
the probability that some $500,- 
000,000 more municipals_ will 
reach the new issue market an- 
nually during the next few years, 
than were sold before 1941. It 
seems to have been entirely over- 
looked that there is far more 
money available for investment 
now than in 1941. For example, 
many banks are several times 
larger than they were in 1940. 
The banks are today one of the 
principal groups of buyers of mu- 
nicipal bonds and in Ohio, at 
least, it is probable that the banks 
are the principal support of the 
Ohio market. The investment ac- 
counts of these banks are tre- 
mendously larger today than in 
1940. A purchase of $10,000 worth 
of municipals in 1940 may have 
then seemed like a sizable com- 
mitment to a bank which today 
would buv several such amounts 
as routine business. Certainly in 
1940 many banks who bought 
$100,000 of Governments felt they 
were making quite large com- 
mitments, and today most of those 
same banks will buy or sell that 
many Governments scarcely with- 
out even checking their cash po- 
sition. 

This week we were looking 
through a file and noticed the 
offering by the United States of 
$500,000,000 of bonds for sub- 


scription by the public as re- 
cently as 1940 and 1941. It 
seems fantastic to realize that 


_ Ohio Personnels 


(Special to THe FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 


CINCINNATI, O. — George F. 
Oswald has rejoined the staff of 
Clair A. Hall & Co., Union Trust 
Building. Mr. Oswald has been 
serving in the armed forces. 


(Special to THe PrnanctaL CHRONICLE) 

CINCINNATI, O. — Carl G. 
Schirmer has become associated 
with Horan & Grischy, Union 
Trust Building. In the past he was 
with Ballinger & Co. 


(Special to THe FiNnanciat CHRONICLE) 


CLEVELAND, OHIO—John F. 
Egan has become associated with 
The First Cleveland Corp., Na- 
tional City Bank Building. 


(Special to THe FInaNnciaAL CHRONICLE) 


_ CLEVELAND, OHIO—Paul H. 
Klocker has rejoined the staff of 
W. P. Quinn & Co., Union Com- 
merce Building; after serving in 
the armed forces. . 


(Special to Tie Financtat CHRONICLE) 


COLUMBUS, OHIO—Robert P. 
Ramsey has rejoined the staff of 
The Ohio Co., 51 North High 
Street, after more than three 
years in the armed service. 


(Special to THe FINaNcIAL CHRONICLE) 


DAYTON, OHIO —William J. 
Lukaswitz has become associated 
with Westheimer & Co., Third 
National Building. Mr. Lukas- 
witz has recently been. in com- 
mercial work. In the past he was 
an officer of Hunter & Lukaswitz 


‘of Dayton. 


(Special to Tue FINaNciaAL CHRONICLE) 


YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO—Josevh 
R. Mace has been added to the 
staff of J. C. Flannery & Co.. 
City Bank Building. 


(Special to THe FInanciraL CHRONICLE) 

YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO—Ken- 
neth R. Emery, after four years’ 
service in the armed forces, has 
become associated with S. T. 
Jackson & Co., Inc., Union Na- 
tional Bank Building. 


now bonds are offered by the 
Treasury in amounts of $14,000,- 
000,090, rather than in such pal- 
try sums as a mere $500,000,000. 
If the banking system can ac- 
commodate increases in Gov- 
ernment financing running into 
several billions, surely it can 
accommodate its share of an ih- 
crease in municipal financing 
running to a half a billion. 


This 


NEW ISSUE 


G. H. WALKER & CO. 
St. Louis or 
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cdvertisement is neither a. offer to sell nor a solicitation of 
offers to buy any of these securities. 
is made onlu by the Prospectus. 


167,000 Shares 


Jefferson Lake Sulphur Company, Inc. 


$1.00 Par Value 


Because of a large subscription by the stockholders and 
employees of the company the remaining shares of the 
above described issue have been placed by the under- 
writers and no public offering is contemplated by this 
advertisement or otherwise. This advertisement ap- 
pears as a matter of record only. 


Copies of the Prospectus are obtainable from the under- 
signed or from any other underwriter of these issues. 


D’ANTONI & CO. 


New Orleans 


T. J. FEIBLEMAN & CO. 
New Orleans—-New York 


— 


The offering 


October 22, 1945 


PITMAN & CO. 
San Antonio 


Public Service of Okla. 
Bonds Offered at 99.50 


An underwriting group headed 
by Halsey, Stuart & Co., Inc., on 
Oct. 19 offered to. the public 
$22,500,000 Public Service Co. of 
Oklahoma first mortgage 2%%, 
series A, bonds. The bonds, due 
in 1975, were priced at 99% and 
accrued interest. The Halsey, 
Stuart group was the successful 
bidder for the issue at competi- 
tive sale on Oct. 15 with a bid of 
98.7799. 
' Net proceeds from the sale of 
the bonds, together with general 
funds of the company as needed, 
will be applied to the redemption 
of $16,000,000 first mortgage 3%s, 
series A, bonds and $6,581,000 of 
first. mortgage 3%s, series A, 
bonds of Southwestern Light & 
Power Co., which was merged 
with Public Service .Company -of 
Oklahoma. early this: year. Upon 
completion of this financing, the 
company will have: outstanding 
only the present issue. of $22,500,- 
000 bonds; 98,500 shares of 4% 
preferred stock, and 111,167 
shares of common stock, all of the 
latter being owned by Central and 
South West Utilities Co. and a 
subsidiary. 

The bonds will be secured by 
an indenture which will consti- 
tute a first mortgage lien, with 
certain exceptions, on substan- 
tially all permanent physical 
property now owned by the com- 
pany. A debt-retirement provision 
is included by which the company 
is required to retire annually, be- 
ginning in 1946, 1% of the great- 
est amount of bonds outstanding. 


Polaroid Corp. Common 
Offered Publicly 


Kuhn, Loeb & Co. headed a 
banking group which offered 
Oct. 24 to the public 34,061 shares 
of common stock of the Polaroid 
Corp. at $28 a share. The company 
is issuing to its stockholders rights 
to subscribe for 80,875 shares on 
the basis of one additional share 
for each four shares held, and cer- 
tain stockholders have waived 
their right to exercise subscrip- 
tion warrants received by them 
for the purchase of the 34,061 
shares now offered. 

Net proceeds to be received 
from the sale of 80,875 shares will 
be added to the general funds of 


the company. 


Favors Aid to Britain’ 
If Restrictions Are Removed 


Eugene P. Thomas, President of National Foreign Trade Council, Is- 
sues Statement Recommending Removal of British Empire Preferences 
and Modification of Sterling Area Arrangements Which Restrict U. S. 


Foreign Trade. 


Financial aid that may be extended by the United States to Great 


Britain, or to any other countries, 
fective re- 
moval for 
future opera- 
tions of dis- 
criminations 
and restric- 
tions against 
American for- 
eign _ trade,” 
it was advo- ; 
cated on Oct. 
19 in a state- 
ment of the ° 
National For- ; 
eign Trade 
Council’s po- 
sition on re- 
strictions. of 
the sterling 
area affecting 
American for- 
eign trade, 
made public by Eugene 
Thomas, Council President. 

Pointing to peace-time eco- 
nomic goals mutually agreed dur- 
ing the war, in the Atlantic Char- 
ter and lend-lease agreements, 
the Council declared: 

“War conditions have required 
the adoption of measures in many 
countries which run _ directly 
counter to the agreed peace-time 
economic goals as set forth in the 
Atlantic Charter and the Master 
Lena - Lease Agreement. Trade 
and exchange controls have been 
operated in a discriminatory man- 
ner tor security reasons. 

“The, National Foreign Trade 
Council’ recognizes the need for 
financial aid by the United States 
and other countries to help Great 
Britain provide for her import 
needs during the transition period 
and to deal with her commitments 
in the sterling area which have 
accumulated in the prosecution of 
the war. The Council has 
strongly supported the measures 
adopted by the United States, such 
as the Reciprocal Trade Act, de- 
signed to promote international 
trade and provide the opportunity 
to create dollar exchange for 
Great Britain, the members of 
the sterling bloc, and other 
countries. 


Eugene P. Thomas 


P. 


see be conditioned on the ef- 


“However, the Council feels 
that such financial aid as the 
United States may extend at this 
time to Great. Britain or any other 
countries. should be conditioned 
on the effective removal. for 
future operations of discrimina- 
tions and restrictions against 
American foreign trade, which is 
a basic principle of our foreign 
economic policy. This calls ior — 


‘| an agrcement on the part of Great 


Britain to modify the sterling area — 
arrangement to the extent re- 
quired to restore fair competitive 
opportunities in the sterling area — 
countries and to the adjustment - 
of trade and exchange controls 
which enforce this arrangement. 
It also calls for an agreed revision 
of British Empire preferences and 
determination by both parties to 
maintain a firm dollar-pound re- 
lationship. 


“The removal of discriminations 
and restrictions against American 
foreign trade should also be called 
for in the case of any other agree- . 
ments which the United States 
may enter into for the extension — 
of financial aid to other coun- 
tries.” 


Metals Disintegrating 
Common Stock Offered 


A banking group headed by 
Cruttenden & Co. of Chicago ‘on 
Oct. 24 offered 100,000 shares of 


Metails Disintegrating Co., Inc., 
common stock (par $1) at $12.75 
per share. Of the shares offered, 
30,000 shares are being issued by 
the company, the proceeds from 
which will be used for working 
capital and for financing post-war 
expansion. Other members of the 
underwriting group include: A. G. 
Edwards & Sons, Mackubin, Legg 
& Co., Watling, Lerchen & Co., 
Livingston & Co., Doyle, O’Con- 


nor Co., and George D. B. Bon- 
bright & Co. 


NEW_ISSUE 


Doyle, O’Connor & 


October 24, 1945 


A. G. Edwards & Sons 
Watling, Lerchen & Co. 


100,000 Shares 


(A New Jersey Corporation) 


Common Stock 
(Par Value $1 Per Share) 


Price $12.75 Per Share 


| ies of the Prospectus may be obtained from such of the undersigned only as 

ane dealers in securities in tiis State. 


. Cruttenden & Co. 


Co. 


Mackubin, Legg & Company 


George D. 


This advertisement is not, and is under no circumstances to be construed as, an offering of | 
the following securities for sale or as a solicitation of an offer to buy any of 
such securities. The offering is made only by the Prospectus. 


Metals Disintegrating Company, Inc. 


Livingston .& Co. 
B. Donbr.gitt & Ce. 
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Canadian 


Securities 


By BRUCE WILLIAMS 
: Healthy economies and orthodox finance are inseparable. After 
attempting to go against this principle for nearly ten years, the 
Province of Alberta has now returned to the fold of sound monetary 


practice. 

. The deviation from the ortho- 
dox path has proved to be a 
completely wasted effort. For- 
tunately, thanks to the stern 
Persuasion of the Dominion 
Minister of Finance, the prov- 
ince has made full restitution to 
its crediters, and has thereby 
been able to reorganize its cred- 
it along practical lines. 


However, it can be fairly stated 
that during the past decade the 
full development of this richly en- 
dowed province has been consid- 
erably retarded. Now there is 
little doubt that Alberta, with its 
vast tracts of virgin fertile soil, 
its enormous deposits of undevel- 
oped coal and oil, arid the grow- 
ing importance of its capital city 
Edmonton as a world airport, will 
pull its full weight in the inevi- 
table economic upsurge of the 
Canadian West. 


This movement will be further 
aided as a result of the recent 
elections in Manitoba, that pro- 
duced another landslide triumph 
for the coalition government of 
Premier Stuart Garson, and an- 
other defeat for the C. C. F. With 
even more compulsion to depart 
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from the path of orthodox finance, 
Manitoba weathered the economic 
storm and emerged with its credit 
and economy stronger than ever 
before. 


The brilliant leadership of 
Premier Garson has not gone 
unnoticed and it is thus well 
within the bounds of possibility 
that the West will furnish the 
next Prime Minister of Canada. 


In a similar but not unaided 
fashion sorely tried Saskatchewan 
also continued to pay its obliga- 
tions in full throughout the dif- 
ficult period of the early 30s. 
Here again as in the recent case of 
Alberta, the Dominion Govern- 
ment has made évery effort to 
preserve the high standing of 
Canadian credit. 

Whatever doubts might be in- 
spiréd by the instaliation in power 
in .Saskatchewair of. an untried 
C. C. F. administration, it must be 
borne in mind .that the Federal 
Government, either by direct 
means, or following agreement to 
the adoption of the vernment 
plans at the forthcoming Domin- 
ion Provincial Conference, will do 
everything in its power to pre- 


minion’s financial record. It is 
also very unlikely that the first 
and only C. C. F. Government in 
Canada will do anything that will 
depart from the strictly orthodox. 


Turning to the market for the 
past week the long expected Al- 
berta offering met with a good 
initial response and gave every 
promise of complete success. Na- 
tionals and other high grades were 
in increased demand and _ avail- 
able supplies were readily ab- 
sorbed. 

Saskatchewans moved ahead 
briskly with the 4'4’s of 1960 up 
about two points at 97% bid. 
Montreals as anticipated con- 
tinued to find favor and there still 
appears to be scope for further 
improvement. 

Internals were in renewed de- 
mand with a resumption of buy- 
ing of gold shares on gold price 
rumors in addition to fairly heavy 
subscriptions to the Ninth Victory 
Loan. Free funds improved in 
consequence to 94% and are 
likely to remain strong until the 
close of the loan. 


With regard to future pres- 
pects everything points te an 
increased demand for Canadian. 
securities at higher prices, es- 
pecially in the high-grade bank 
eligible section. There is in- 


creasing evidence of a universal 
movement towards lower inter- 
est rates on securities designed 
fer commercial banks, and con- 
sequently Canadian high grade 
bonds of suitable maturity ap- 
pear iftcreasingly attractive. 
Activity, however, is likely to 
continue to be ¢estricted by ‘the 
dearth of market supply es- 
pecially in view of the probable 


ion 3’s of 1967. _ 


‘Gundy re- 


vent any further blot on the Do-| 


Chas. Gandy V.-P. of 


TORONTO, CANADA—Charles 
L. Gundy has been appointed a' 
Vice - Presi- 
dent of Wood, , 
Gundy & 
Co., Ltd., 36 
King Street, 
West. Mr. 


J 


turned from 
Overseas in 
September, 
having served 
as a Major 
with the Brit- 
ish Army 
General Staff 
in the Middle 
East follow- 
ing service in 
Scotland. Mr. 
Gundy joined 
nie Charles L. Gundy |, 
been associ- | 
ated with the organization in 
various offices throughout On- 
tario, Western Canada and Lon-, 
don, England. Prior to entering. 
the Army he occupied the position | 
of Sales Manager at the head. 
office in Toronto. . 


Canada Crop Report 
of Bank of Montreal 


‘All of the provinces of Canada 
east of British Columbia have 
suffered from excessive moisture 
this year, with the result that har- 
vesting has been seriously delayed 
and in many areas the qualities 
and grades of crops have deteri- 
orated, according to the crop re- 
port of the Bank of Montreal on 
Oct. 18. In the Prairie Provinces 
the total wheat crop will be sub- 
stantially less than a year ago and 
also below the last ten-year aver- 
age, says the report, which states 
that the first official estimate 
places wheat production in the 
three provinces at 297,000,000 
bushels, compared with 410,600,- 
000 bushels in 1944 and the ten- 
year average of 348,829,600. Har- 
vesting of a_ satisfactory sugar 
beet crop is nearing completion, 
but the honev crop is estimated 
as somewhat below normal. The 
report, likewise, says in part: 

“A heavy crop of good quality 
hay was harvested in the Prov-| 
ince of Quebec and grains re-.| 


turned a good average crop. Can- | 
ning crops, however, suffered | 
from late rains and were below 
average. The yield of potatoes 
was also below normal, although | 
other root crops were fair. 
_ “In Ontario, an abundance of | 
hay was stored and an average | 
crop of good quality fall wheat 
was harvested. Production of) 


flue-cured tobacco was above av- & Co., Inc., McLeod, Young, Weir 


Inée., 
| porated). 


erage and a good crop of buck- 
wheat is.in prospect. In the Mar- 
itime Provinces, the yield of pota- 
toes is below average but the. 
quality is good.” 


Admit 
MacQuoid & Coady, 120 Broad- 
way, New York City, members 


MacQuoid & Coady to 


093,000 Province of Alberta Debentures" 
Offered in Debt Reorganization Program — 


Province’s Recent Economic Progress Aids Complete Revamping of Debt 
Structure at Greatly Reduced Cost. Pay-As-You-Go Basis Undertaken. 


|New Debenture Issue Offered in United States by Underwriting Group 
| Headed by The First Boston Corporation and Wood, Gundy & Co., Inc. 


Yesterday's offering of $26,093.000 Province of Alberta Deben- 


| tures—one of the largest Canadian Provincial bond issues ever to be 


placed in the United States—and 


the completion of its debt adjust- 


,;ment program, strikingly reflect 
the combination of the existing 
morey market and 
| berta’s recent remarkable eco- 
/nomic progress. This final step in 


the complete revamping of Al- 


| berta’s debt clears up the matur- 


ities, and the arrearages in inter- 


'est, half of which has been in de- 


fauit since June 1936; reduces the 


‘annual average interest cost from 


4.89% to 3.35%; and puts the en- 
tire debt on a “payout” serial 
maturity basis over a 35-year 
period. 

The advance in Alberta’s eco- 
nomic fortunes is evidenced by 
the doubling of her revenue over 
the last decade; and by the tre- 
bling of her production, the dou- 
bling of the value of her agri- 


- eultural’ products, and the 80% 


rise in her mining production, 


| since 1939. 


Questioned’ as to the revelance 


(of the Social Credit Party’s po- 


litical policy and aims, Premier 
E. C. Manning yesterday em- 
phatically stated they have no re- 
lationship to the previous bond 
default; and that his government 
does not follow socialistic ideals; 
is being vigorously opposed by 
the truly socialistic C. C. F. group, 
and is aggressively furthering in- 
dividual enterprise. The radical 
Douglas monetary scheme is be- 
ing blocked by invocation of the 
Canadian constitution. 

Last July the Province made an 
official offer to the holders of the 
$113,000,000 of outstanding in- 
debtedness, and to date holders of 
approximately $92,000,000 of de- 
bentures and stock have assented 
to the plan. 


The $26,000,000 of new bonds 


| offered here have been registered 


with the SEC. The $80,000,000 of 
new securities going to depositing 
existing holders do not require 
registration because they entail 
merely a debtor-creditor trans- 


action. 


The currently offered deben- 


| tures mature serially from June 1, 


1951 to 1960, and are priced to 
yield 2.90% to 3.45%. The under- 
writing group is headed jointly by 
the First Boston Corporation and 
Wood, Gundy and Co., Inc. Asso- 
ciated with them in the offering 


|}are: Harriman Ripley & Co., Inc., 


Smith Barney & Co., Halsey 
Stuart and Co., The Dominion Se- 
curities Corporation, A. E. Ames 


and Otis & Co. (Incor- 


F. H. Hovey Dead 


Frederick H. Hovey, former na- 
tiohal tennis champion and retired 
investment broker of New York 
and Boston, died at his home in 
Miami Beach at the age of 77. Mr. 
Hovey, a former member of the 


éafly redemption of the Domin- 


of the New York Stock and Curb! New York and Boston Stock Ex- 
Exchanges will admit Junius B.| changes, was associated in New 
€lose to partnership in the firm York for some time with the late 
on Nov. ist. Howard F. MéConnell. 
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Drexel & Co. and 
Others Offering Bonds 
Of Lehigh Coal & Nav. 


A banking group headed by 
Drexel & Co. and including as 
principal underwriters Union Se- 
curities Corp., Harriman Ripley & 
Co., Inc., Smith, Barney & Co., 
Kidder, Peabody & Co., Paine, 
Webber, Jackson & Curtis and 
Biyth & Co., Inc. is offering today 
at 100% and accrued interest a 
new issue of $13,000,000 The Le- 
high Coal and Navigation Co. 
Sinking Fund 44%%% Bonds, Series 
34%% Series A, due Oct. 1, 1970. 


Net proceeds from the sale of 
these bonds will be applied to the 
redemption on Jan. 1, 1946 at 
105% of all the $9,594,000 princi- 
pal amount of the Company’s out- 
standing Consélidated Mortgage 
Sinkiing Fund 442% Bonds, Series 
A, due Jan..1, 1954; to reduce — 
loans payable to banks to the ex- 
tent of $1,694,400; with the bal- 
ance available for use for the 
Company’s general purposes. 
Upon retirement of the Consoli- | 
dated Mortgage Bonds, the Mort- 
gage securing them is to be can- 
celed 


The financing is carried out in 
pursuance of the Company’s pro~- 
gram of reducing its bonded in- 
debtedness, which will have been 
reduced upon completion of this 
financing by $10,096,000 or 43.7%, 
since 1935. Annual _ interest 
charges on funded debt of the 
parent company will be reduced 
approximately 50%. 


New Birnbaum Partners 


A new parinership of Birnbaum 
& Co., 60 Broad St., New York 
City, has been formed consisting 
of Morris J. Lutterman, Nahum 
Birnbaum, and Hana D. Lutter- 
man. Partners were formerly 
Gustave L. Birnbaum and Morris 
J. Lutterman. 


Province of 


ALBERTA 


(Canada) 


Markets maintained on all 
issues, both internal 


‘and external 


Direct Private Wires to Buffalo, 
Toronto and Montreal 


 ,Q@RPORATION 
40 Exchange Place, New York 5,N.Y. 
Béll System Teletype NY 1-702-3 
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A Positive Approach to Full | 
Employment 


By IRA MOSHER* 
President, National Association of Manufacturers 


_ Asserting That It Will Take “More Than a Slogan” to Attain on Bat 


panding Economy That Will Create 
Mosher Criticizes the Senate Bill 
Responsibility on the Government 
Goal.” Recommends a Special 


and Maintain Full Employment, Mr. 
as a “Defeatist” Measure Placing 
and “Doing Nothing to Realize che 
Committee of Experts io Study 


Needs for Legislative Changes to Correct Management of Money and 
Credit, to Guide Bankers in Formulating Policies, and Provide Taxation 
That Will Stimulate Business. Holds Government Spending Will Not 
_ Create Full Employment and That Over-all Business Forecasts Are 


Certain to Be Inaccurate. 


The National Association of Staisiidianteteih: of which I am Presi- 
dent, has 14,000 members. About two-thirds of these members have 


less than 500 
'émptloyees 
-and are 
Properly 
classed as 
“small busi- 
ness.” My own 
company, I 
say, falls 
in that cate- 
gory. 
There is 
organization 
in the nation 
which is more 
seriously or 
more sympa- 
thetically or 
more selfishly 
intereste: 
than we are 
in the main- 
tenance of “full employment.” We 
unless people have 
fobs and can buy our goods. The 


Ira Mosher 


oa | very economic existence of all 


of our members depends upon 
this being a nation of “full em- 


| ployment.” 


In thus using the term “full 
employment” I mean  neithe 
more nor less than a general stat 
of prosperity and economic well- 
being for our country as a whole. 
I recognize that the term can be 
interpreted to mean that every; 
one must have a job at all times. 
And I am thoroughly familiar 
{with the argument, and the fact, 
that such a situation can prevail 
only under a system of totalitar- 
ianism or under an economic 


*Statement of Mr. Mosher be- 
fore the House Committee on Ex- 
ecutive Expenditures, Oct. 19, 
1945, 


(Continued on page 1980) 


New Foreign Markets 


By R. W. GIFFORD* 
President, Borg-Warner International 


Industrialist, Asserting That a Successful and Prosperous Post-War 
Period May Depend Largely On Our Foreign Trade, Points to Favorable 


Markets in Latin American Countries. 


Our Exports and Imports. 


Holds It Is Possible to Treble 


Urges Centralization of Foreign Trade Mat- \ 


ters in a Single Governmental Agency Conducted by Experienced Men. 
Holds Bi-lateral Trade Agreements Hinder Foreign Trade and That Great 
Britain, as Regards International Payments and Liabilities, Is No Worse 


Off Than We Are. 


Today we are faced with the urgent need for a strong and lasting 
peace—not for a few years while nations rearm—but for generations 


‘to come. Based 
on the as- 
sumption that 
all wars have 
a commercial 
background, it 
means that 
the settle- 
ment of our 
commercial 
trade prob- 
lems go 
a long way 
towards the 
goal of peace. 
-This_ also 
means that if 
future wers 
are to be 
avoided, it 
cannot be 
done by po- 
litical action alone, but it must 
include a more intelligent solu- 
tion of world-wide economic 
problems. If we are to live to- 
gether peacefully as a world-wide 
group of nations, we must look on 
foreign trade not only in terms of 
dollar imports and exports, but 
rather as something that can and 
should be of benefit to all part- 
ies concerned. We must strive 
toward an improved standard of 
living. not only for our own peo- 
ple, but for the millions of peo- 
ple—friends and enemies alike— 
who are generations behind us. 
There seems to be little argu- 
ment as to the necessity of greatly 
increased foreign trade—although 
the odd person still exists who 


*An address by Mr. Gifford be- 
fore the Boston Conference on 


Distribution, Boston, Mass., Oct. 
15, 1945. 


R. W. Gifford 


thinks this is all wrong. How- 
ever, in talking about this in- 
creased foreign trade, are we 
thinking only of getting a larger 
percentage of the total for our- 
selves, or do we visualize a far 
greater volume of world trade in 
which all nations can share? If 
the former is the case, it means 
more strife and war in the not too 
distant future. If, on the other 
hand, we have a greater demand 
and need on the part of all na- 
tions, there is no reason why all 
cannot prosper. 

it’s true, of course, that we have 
greatly increased our capacity for 
production, but so also have many 
of the other countries of the world. 
We feel that if we escape mass 
unemployment and distress, we 
must find additional markets. In 
this, we are no different from 
many other countries, several of 
which depend far more on export 
trade than even we do. _ In all 
countries it can be said that the 
importance of international trade 
bears a direct relatfonship to the 
percentage of this trade to the 
total trade of the country. On 
this basis, we probably need this 
trade as little as any country, but 
2ven here we know that a success- 
ful and prosperous post-war pe- 
riod may depend largely on our 
foreign volume. 

In order to save time, let’s as- 
sume that there is a greatly ex- 
panded world market. I am sure 


that any of you who have traveled 
abroad lately or who are keeping 
in touch with foreign affairs will 
that Europe and the East have 
agree that this is true. We know 
(Continued on page 1984) 


Smith, Barwey Group 
Offer $75,000,000 Bas. 
Of No. States Power Co. 


Smith, Barney & Co. are head- 
ing a nationwide syndicate which 
is making public offering today of 
a new issue of. $75,000,000 of first 
mortgage bonds, 254% series due 
Oct. 1, 1975, of Northern States 


Power Co., a Minnesota corpora~. 


tion. 

_ Priced at 101 and accrued in- 
terest, the new first mortgage. 
bonds will yield slightly better 
than 2.70%, a basis which is: de- 
clared to reflect the market’s ap- 
praisal of top ranking public util-_ 
ity mortgage bonds. The gross an- 


nual interest saving to the com | 


pany will be $562,500. 

Upon completion of this finan‘ 
cing, the company will have a 
total of $80,000,000 of first mort- 
gage bonds, represented by this 
issue and $5,000,000 first mortgage 
2%4% bonds, series due Feb. lI, 
1974. The latter were marketed 
at 101 to yield 2.70% on Feb. 23, 
1944 and have been sellin 


prices to yield down to 2.60%. 


The only other funded debt con- | 


sists of $3,200,000 of 2%% serial 


notes due semi-annually to Feb. | 
28. 1949. The new bonds will re- | 
place $75,000,000 of first mortgage. 


bonds, 342% series due _ 1967, 
which are to be redeemed fol- 


lowing the closing on Oct. 30 at 


104% % and interest and it is ex- 


pected a prepayment offer will be. 


made. 


Halsey Stuart Group 


Offer $28,850,000 Bds, |: 
of Dayton Power & Light 


An underwriting group headed 
by Halsey, Stuart & Co., Inc. i 
today making public offering of 
a $28,850,000 issue of Dayton 
Power and Light Co. First Mort- 
gage Bonds, 234% Series due 1975, 
at 10154,% and accrued interest. 


The net proceeds are to be ap- 
plied to the redemption of all of 
the company’s bonds now out- 
standing, namely $23,256,000 of 
3% bonds, to be redeemed at 
10612%, and $1,326,000 of 3%% 
bonds, to be redeemed at 10342%. 

The new bonds will be redeem- 
able at prices ranging from 106% 
to par. In addition, the bonds will 
be redeemable through the opera- 
tion of an Improvement and Sink- 
ing Fund and a Maintenance and 
Replacement Fund at the special 
redemption prices ranging from 
10134% to par, plus accrued in- 
terest. 

The company is a subsidiary of 
the Cglumbia Gas and Electric 
Corp. The latter has been re- 
quired under the Public Utility 
Holding Company Act to divest 
itself of its interest in Dayton 
Power and has a plan to accom- 
plish this pending before the 
Securities and Exchange Com- 
mission. 


Common Stock Issue of 
Jefferson Lake Sold 


An underwriting syndicate com- 
posed of D’Antom & Co., NeW 
Orleans; G. H. Walker & Co. St. 
Louis: Pitman & Co., San Antonio, 
and T. J. Feibleman & Co., New 
Orleans, on Oct. 22, announced 
that the offering. of 167, 000 shares 
of common stock (par $1) was 
successfully completed. Stock- 
holders and employees, were 
large subscribers and the remain- 
ing shares were placed by the un- 
derwriters without public offer- 
ing. 


E. R. Hawley & Co. 
PHOENIX, ARIZ——E. R. Haw- 
ley n , 
Phoenix to engage in an invest- 
ment business. The firm may be 
reached at P. O. Box 598. 


at) 


& Co. has been formed in|}. 


Fall. 


Employment Here Will Help 


Europe, Says Mrs. Woodhouse 


Democratic. Congresswoman From Connecticut, Visiting Europe, Says 
Furopean Free Enterprise Looks to Us to Give an Example of Its Suc- 


cessful Operation. 


Among the many members of Congress who visited the Conti- 
nent this -fagecd is Mrs. Chase E. Woodhouse, of Connecticut, one of 


the newer® 


Democratic 
members 
the House 
Banking and 
Currency 

Committee. 

Mrs. Ww 00 d- 

house had the 

distinction of 
traveling at 
her own ex+ 
pense. She 
spent several 

weeks in-Brit-+ 


Denmark and 
Sweden. 

‘Mrs, Wood- 
house was 


Hon. C. Woodhouse Particularly 


interested in. 


her visit to France, where at one 
time she attended school.: She 
feels that France is a people which 
has gone through a severe mental 
trial and needs to be nursed back 
to health. Throughout the occu- 
pation the people of France—as 
perhaps also those of other Nazi- 
occupied countries — learned to 
sabotage, soldier, shirk and lie, 
and these habits, which at the 
time helped the Allied cause, are 
not easy to snap out of. 

In a statement to the “Chron- 
icle” in Stockholm, Mrs. :Wood- 
house summarized her views as 
follows: “So far as France is con- 
cerned, the great thing for us 
Americans to work for is an un- 


is| derstanding of the French peo- 


ple’s present emotional situation. 
We should be able to work ‘out a 
‘mode of living with them. Their 
economy is complementary to 
ours. The big item, of course, is 
that of invisible imports. 

“We must understand that the 
French, from the mental point of 
view, are in a-very difficult sit- 
uation after years of German oc- 
cupation. They have to shake off 
the occupation mentality. And 
they must avoid going back com- 
pletely to the pre-1940 situation. 
I was very much encouraged in 
talking to some French business- 
men who had been refugees in 
America during the war. Some 
of them impressed me as having 
got an understanding of what is 
meant in America by democratic 
discussion and abiding by the will 
of the majority, once a decision is 
made. Those businessmen real- 
ize that France’s great need is sta- 
bility and continuity of policy. 


ain, France,’ 


“Everywhere I have gone in 
Europe I have heard stressed 
again and again that the whole 
world is counting on America as 
a stabilizing influence and factor 
in recovery. In all the countries 
I have visited, big businessmen, 
small businessmen, Government 
officials and economists have said 
to me that the turn the world 
takes depends very largely on the 
maintenance of full employment 
in the U. S. A. That is why the 
full employment bill is so impor- 
tant now. If we can maintain rea- 
sonably full employment in the 


| States, there is in this continent a 


general hope that the free enter- 
prise system can be maintained.. 

' “Pree enterprise does not mean 
laissez faire, but freedom wi 

an agreed-upon plan which wou 
grow out of a discussion among 
officials, businessmen and work- 
ers. The Government should pro- 
vide a climate in which free en- 
terprise can flourish. In Europe 
the people are just as much op- 
posed -to private monopoly as 
American businessmen are 
posed to Government ownership 
or nationalization of business. || 


“It should be possible for Amer+ 
ican-Swedish commercial rela 
tions to be worked out. Business-+ 
men here tell me that what they 
want is multilateral trade 
tions ope a great degree of free 
dom trade. It all comes se | 
to that. If a depression again en- 
gulfs the world, or threatens 
nationalistic systems will be buil 
up. That is the thesis of th 
Swedish economist and present 
Minister of Economy, Gunnag 
Myrdal. 

“We must realize that the term 
‘Socialist’ as used in the United 
Kingdom and Sweden does not 
carry the connotation which it 
does in the United States. Be4 
tween the Socialists here and the 
liberals at home there is very lit- 
tle difference. We ought to be 
sure that when we use the word 
we give it its original connota- 
tion. 

“TI think we can work out Amer- 
ican exports to Sweden in con- 
sumers goods, for example, 
women’s clothing. But we shall 
have to modify our export meth- 
ods. This is a country of only 
6,000,000, and is not a mass mar~ 


ket.” 
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Ralph Davis to Speak 
Before Denver Dealers 


Railroad Securities 


Early this month the new Chicage, Milwaukee, St. Paul & 


DENVER, COLO.—The Rocky Pacific securities were admiited to trading on a when issued basis 
Mountain’ Group of the Invest- 0n the New York Stock Exchange. It is expected that the new se- 


ment Bankers Association and the 
Bond Club of Denver announce 
that Ralph W. Davis of Paul H. 


Davis & Co., Chicago, will speak | "ew St. Paul common has been® 
vis & C B | desultory in recent weeks with a 


to the investment dealers of Den- 
yer at the Assembly Room at 
D. & F.’s, on Friday, Nov. 2, at 
12:30 p. m. The Assembly Room 
is on the fifth floor in the Law- 
rence Street Building. Mr. Davis’s 
subject will be “Underwriting and 
Markets and Their Relationship.” 

In order to save confusion and 
to determine exactly how many 
will be present at the luncheons, a 
new system is being put into 
effect—that of selling luncheon 
tickets in advance. Dealers plan- 
ning to attend are urged to buy 
their tickets well in advance, as 
the meetings are difficult to 
arrange. Tickets may be pro- 
cured from Elmer G. Longwell, 
Boettcher & Co., Secretary-Treas- 
urer of the IBA Rocky Mountain 
Group, and Ralph E. Smith, Earl 
M. Scanlan & Co., Secretary of 
the Bond Club of Denver. 


Republic Pictures 
Corporation 


NEW 
Debenture Income 4s, 1965 
Preferred 


Common 
(When as and if issued) 


Ernst«&Co. 


New York Stock Exchange and other 
leading Security and Commodity Exchs, 


120 Broadway, New York5,N.Y. 
- 231 Se. LaSalle St., Chicago 4, II. 


Specialists in | 
RAILROAD 
SECURITIES 


Selected Situations at all Times 


BUSPi2xini & G 
GUARANTEED RAILROAD STOCKS - BONDS 
INCORPORATED 


25 Broad Street New York 4, N. Y. 


Telephone BOwling Green 9-640 
Teletype NY 1-1063 


Illinois Central 


34s, 1951 


Adams & Peck 


63 Wall Street, New York 5 
BOwling Green 9-8120 Tele. NY 1-724 
Boston Philadelphia Hartford 


curities will actually be delivered before the end of the year. As has 
peen characteristic of most new reorganization railroad stocks when 


initially admitted to trading on the Exchange market action of the 


range to date of only two and a 
half points. There is no telling 
just how long the necessary pe- 
riod of digestion will last but it 
should not be too long. Once this 
phase has been passed many rail- 
road analysts are looking forward 
to materially higher prices than 
those now prevailing. 

There are two dividend re- 
strictive provisions which may 
aave some sobering irfluence oa 
speculative feeling towards the 
shares. For one thing no dividend 
may be paid on the common stock 
unless the full dividend has been 
paid on the preferred for the three 
successive preceding years. Thus 
if the company should pass, or 
even cut, the preferred dividend 
in any year the common would 
automatically be barred from par- 
-icipation in earnings for at least 
another three years. This is cer- 
tainly not a near term factor. The 
plan presumes that the full div- 
idend has been paid on the pre- 
ferred for the three consecutive 
years immediately preceding the 
affective date of the reorganiza- 
tion so there need be no lag in 
.nstituting dividends on the junior 
equity. Moreover, prospects over 
the visible future are such that 
there need be no apprehension as 
to the ability of the company to 
earn and pay the preferred div- 
idend. 


The plan also provides that no 
dividend may be paid on the com- 
mon stock unless a similar amount 
is placed in a fund to retire In- 
come bonds and after the Income 
bends are retired to retire pre- 
ferred stock. In effect, then, par- 
ticipation of holders of the com- 
mon stock in earnings is limited 
to 50% of reported earnings avail- 


able for the stock. Offsetting the 
effect on dividend prospects of 
this provision of the plan will be 
the fact that operation of the re- 
tirement fund will consistently be 
improving the basic position and 
earning power of the common. °* 

The effective date of the reor- 
ganization plan is Jan. 1, 1944 so 
that the new securities will be is- 
sued with two years earnings be- 
hind them. With 1945 partially 
estimated it is indicated that ag- 
gregate earnings on the common 
from the effective date of the plan 
wiil be close to $11 a share. More- 
over, the company is still in a 
strong financial position with net 
current assets as of the end of 
July in excess of $86,400,000. Part 
of the treasury cash will be need- 
ed to pay interest on bonds and 
the dividend on the _ preferred 
stock for the years 1944 and 1945. 
Nevertheless, with finances fur- 
ther bolstered by earnings for the 
last five months of 1945 and with 
possible tax rebates due to ac- 
celeration of amortization of de- 
fense projects finances should stil] 
be adequate to justify a reason- 
ably liberal dividend on the com- 
mon shares after the turn of the 
year. 

One factor which should react 
favorably on the market position 
of the stock is the likelihood of a 
refunding operation within a short 
time after the new securities are 
issued. The new Ist Mortgage 
ponds will carry a coupon of 4% 
and will initially be callable at 
105. Certainly under present 
money market conditions it should 
be possible to realize a material 
interest saving on this issue. It is 
oossible that it may even be feas- 
ible to refund the bonds of the 
leased Chicago, Terre Haute & 


61 Broadway 
Telephone—Digby 4-4933 


Railroad Securities in Peace Time 
An Address by Patrick B. McGinnis 


Copies on WRITTEN request 


PFLUGFELDER, BAMPTON & RUST 


Members New York Stock Exchange 


New York 6 
Bell Teletype—NY 1-310 


Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & 
Pacific Railroad Co. 


We will discount profits and assume losses 
in the above “when issued” contracts. 


SUTRO BROS. & CO. 


Members New York Stock Exchange 
120 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 5, N. Y. 
Telephone REctor 2-7340 


The Fall Outlook 


By ROGER W. BABSON 


Says Strikes May Be More Psychological Than Economic 


In Nature. 


Sees Good Business for 2 or 3 Years 


NEW YORK, N. Y.—-I am sure that the newspapers have much more 


grief than the situation warrants. 
are upset 


the strike 
stories, but 
these strikes 
may be more 
psychological 
coming as a 
reaction from 
the war rather 
than merely 
economic. The 
plants that I 
have __ivisited 
show good 
progress , to- 


ward recon- 
version. The 
voters have 
more confi- 


dence in their 
Congress 
and President 
than they have had for a long 
time. The situation looks good. 


Roger W. Babson 


Thirteen Forecasts 


General Business—Good as long 
as the people’s money holds out— 
which should be for two or three 
years. Certainly, there is nothing 
now to worry about. 

Labor Demands—Raises of from 
10% to 15% in basic wages with 
possibly a 35-hour week in cer- 
tain industries which now have 
no overtime pay. Certainly, re- 
tailers should favor this. 

Employment—If women return 
to their homes and those over 65 
cease work and all under 18 go 
back to school, there need be no 
unemployment. 

Agriculture — 1945 and 1946 
should be good years for farmers; 
but after this both demand for 
agricultural products and _ the 
prices therefor will decline. 

New Building—If prices are 
held in line, there should be a 
great boom in new building, espe- 
cially in the suburban areas. 

Retail Sales—These will con- 
tinue high with a record-breaking 
Christmas. The only detriment. 
will be the lack of sufficient park- 
ing space. 

Legislation — Conditions in 
Washington are getting better 
every day. President Truman 
thus far has the confidence of all 
groups—including the persecuted 
utilities. 

Commodity Prices—With the 
vast supply of idle capital, com- 
modities—with a few exceptions— 


Southeastern which are placed on 
a part fixed part contingent basis 
under the lease revision provided 
in the plan. 

Many rail men look with par- 
ticular optimism on the post-war 
outlook for the St. Paul proper- 
ties, pointing to the considerable 
industrial expansion that has 
taken place in the Pacific North- 
west in recent years and which is 
expected to continue in the future. 
Also, the road is considered cer- 
tain to benefit materially from 


increased trade with the Far East: 


as these areas are rehabilitated 
and developed as an aftermath of 
the war. 


Naturally, the thinking people 


will surely rise in price. This 
especially applies to manufactured 
good. 

Real Estate—Small farms and 
suburban land will sell higher in 
1946; but big farms and most city 
property are now selling at top 
prices. 

Bonds and Non-Taxables— These 
are selling too high. With the 
coming cut in Federal taxes, the 
demand for such bonds will 
surely fall off. 

Stock Markets—Railroad stocks 
will decline further, but many in- 
dustrial will sell much higher, 
especially the merchandising and 
chemical stocks. 

Foreign Trade—This shou!d be 
good for awhile; but before long 
competition from China, Russia 
and other European countries will 
be very severe. Either our labor 
leaders much change their atti- 
tudes or we are licked. 

World Peace—The Atomic Bomb 
may really crystallize the United 
Nations into a workable World 
Organization which may bring 
peace for 50 years. This fact-— 
aided by the profits which the 
U. S. will get from the Atomic 
Energy monopoly—may enable 
the Federal debt to be paid off. 


What About After 1950? 

Now, let us look ahead to about 
1950, or after. 

1. Competition from cheap for- 
eign Jabor will be pressing us 
from the right. 

2. Organized domestic labor 
will be striking us from the left. 


3. A situation will arrive when 
people have spent their excess 
money and will again be thrifty. 


4. All the above may mean 
10,000,000 unemployed around 
1950. Will this cause social up- 
risings? Watch Russia and Eng- 
land! 

As to what social effects this 
might have upon us depends upon 
whether Russia will then have 
made a success of Communismi 
and how England and other coun- 
tries will have got on with So- 
cialism. No one now can foretell 
what these results will be. If we 
then have 10,000.000 unemployed 
and these other countries have 
none, the United States is headed 
for a social revolution. But noth- 
ing now indicates that this un- 
equal condition will then exist. 
Both Communism and Socialism 
are now in test tubes. No one 
knows whether either will suc- 
ceed. Besides, the new Atomic 
Energy may develop a great new 
industry and save the situation. 


J. R. Phillips Is Albany 
Mgr. for E. H. Rollins 


ALBANY, N. Y.—E. H. Rollins 
& Sons Inc. announce the appoint- 
ment of J. Raymond Phillips, as 
manager of its Albany office, 75 
State St., replacing Everett F. 
Gidley, who was recently made 
sales manager of the firm in 
New York. 


l. h. rothchild & co. 


Member of National Association 
oj Securities Dealers, Inc. 


We offer, subject to prior sale 
or change in price | 


10,000 Shares of: 


OGDEN CORPORATION ee | 
at 4% 


n. y. 5 
Tele. NY 1-1293 


52 wall street 
HAnover 2-9072 


McLAUGHLIN, BAIRD & REUSS 


Members New York Stock Exchange 


BOND BROKERAGE SERVICE 
Specializing in Railroad Securities 


ONE WALL STREET 
TEL. HANOVER 2-1355 


NEW YORK 5 
TELETYPE NY 1-2155 
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Sees Critical Housing Shortage 


John B. Blandford, Jr., National Housing Administrator, Says We Have Reached a 
Time for Action in Housing and Calls for Legislation to Extend Existing Programs. 


Wants Private Enterprise to Do the Job. 


This country has reached the time for action to meet its critical} 


@®. 


need for more and better housing, Administrator John B. Blandford, 


vr., of the Na- = 


tional Housing 
Agency, de- 
clared in a 
speech in New 
York on Oc- 
tober 20. 

“And the 
nature of that 
action,’’ he 
said, ‘‘will 
give the an- 
swer to our, 
success or 
failure in 
building _to- 
ward a decent 
standard 
of sheiter for 
Americans 
in the imme- 
diate post-war 
era. It will also give the answei 
to housing’s contribution—or lack 
of contribution—to an economy of 
full production and full employ- 
ment.” 

Addressing a conference on 
housing and jobs of the Greater 
New York CIO Council, Mr 
Blandford declared that the pres- 
sure of events still to come will 
make housing one of the critical 
issues as the nation moves from 
war to peace. 

“So we have reached the time 
for action in housing,” he said. 
“In Washington the prime need is 
for legislation which will extend 
and strengthen existing housing 
programs, enact new programs 
and provide for the unified ap- 
proach on the part of the Federal 
Government which is needed to 
tackle effectively the housing 
emergency. In the cities, where 
houses are built and where the 
ultimate responsibility for local 
housing programs lies, the prime 
need is to measure housing needs, 
map out plans and objectives and 
mobilize community forces on the 
problem on a broad front embrac- 
ing labor, industry, the local gov- 
ernment and the public at large 
which lives in houses.” 

Mr. Blandford said in examin- 
ing the housing problem it must 
be recognized that the nation’s 


John B. Blandford Jr. 


housing supply is in bad shape, 
that cities by and large are un- 
attractive and inconvenient for a4 
large part of their population and 
warned that conditions of over- 
crowding will get worse before 
they get better. 

“We estimate that by the end of 
this year, approximately a million 
and a half non-farm families will 
be living doubled up,” he said. 
“And, with the mass return, of vet- 
erans, we estimate that another 
million and a haif families will 
have to be doubled up by the end 
of 1946 unless we can speedily de- 
velop measures to build more new 
housing next year than now seems 
in prospect. 

“This shortage is at the root of 
the danger of inflation in housing 
prices. It calls for maximum ef- 
fort to resist infiation and to 
stimulate new construction at 
prices that people can pay.” 

The production of housing at 
prices which the great bulk of 
American families can afford to 
pay is basic in any long-range 
appraisal of the housing problem, 
Mr. Blandford declared. 

“Clearly the heart of our long 
range housing problem,” Mr. 
Blandford continued, “is the 
spread which has existed and still 
exists between the price which 
American families can afford to 
pay for decent shelter and the 
price at which decent shelter, 
whether new or used, can be prof- 
itably rented or sold on the basis 
of existing construction costs and 
financing methods. 

“It is this gap which has barred 
millions of otherwise self-support- 
ing American families from a 
decent living. It is this gap which 
in the past has in effect led in- 
evitably to the continued use of 
slums and shacks. And it is this 
gap which has limited the new 
housing market to only a fraction 
of what we will need to support 
an economy of full production and 
full employment from here on out. 

“Action to narrow that gap is 
the real key to an effective long- 
range housing program. We must 


NOTICE OF REDEMPTION 
to the holders of 


NORTHERN PACIFIC RAILWAY COMPANY 


REFUNDING AND IMPROVEMENT MORTGAGE 6% BONDS, 
SERIES B, DUE JULY 1, 2047 


NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN that Northern Pacific Railway Company has elected 


to redeem and pay off on January 1, 1946, all of the above-mentioned 


funding and Improve- 


ment Mortgage 6% Bonds, Series B, at 110% of their principal amount, together with accrued 


interest on such princi 


1 amount to said date, in accordan 


ce with the terms of said bonds and 


the provisions of Article Ten of the Refunding and Improvement Mortgage, dated July 1, 1914 


from Northern Pacific Railwa 


Compan 
William S. Tod, Trustees, a 


that on 


to Guaranty Trust Company of New 
anuary 1, 1 
ayable upon each of said bonds at the office of J. 
Bocoush of Manhattan in The City of New Yor 


ork and 

there will me and be due and 
P. Morgan & Co. Incorporated, in the 
N. Y., the principal thereof, together with 


a premium of 10% of such principal amount, and accrued interest on such principal amount 
to said date. From and after January 1, 1946, interest on said bonds will cease to accrue a 


any coupon for interest appertaining 


become and be null and void. 
Cow 


1, 1946, may be deta 


and 
ing to any such bond and maturing after said date will 


pon bonds should be for and redemption as 
esaid bi 1, 1946, and thereafter at 
edt for payment in the usual manner. Interest due January 


. Coupons due January 


, 1946, fully registered bonds will be payable only upon surrender of such bonds for re- 
dempeion. Raginored bonds, in cases where payment to anyone other than cc owner 
is desired, must be accompanied by proper instruments of assignment and t: er. 


NORTHERN PACIFIC RAILWAY COMPANY 


New York, 2. Y., September 26, 1945 


By A. M. Gottschald, 


Secretary 


OFFER OF PREPAYMENT 


Holders desiring to recei 
interest to January 1, 1946, 


office of J. P. Morgan & Co. Incorpora 


ve immedizte payment of the full redemption 
may do so 1 y- presentation and 


ce including 


surrender of bonds at the 


in the Borough of Manhattan in The City of New 


York, with the January 1, 1946, and subsequent coupons attached. 


focus the forces of modern tech- 
nology on the task of getting 
housing costs down. We must 
evolve new methods of Federal 
assistance to private house financ- 
ing which will materially lower 
the monthly carrying charges of 
new housing. In this manner we 
2an bring good housing within the 
financial reach of millions of ad- 
ditional families and open up the 
aew mass market—the middle 
market—which is needed to sup- 
port construction at the rate of a 
million and a quarter houses a 
year.” 

The economy of this country, 
Mr. Blandford pointed out, is 
based on private enterprise and 
private enterprise must be the 
core of the post-war housing pro- 
gram. 


“Every effort,” he said, “must 
be made to stimulate and assist 
broad growth and expansion in 
the private housing industry, 
based on a good product at a fair 
price, technical progress to 
achieve lower costs, the pioneer- 
ing of new markets, good wages 
and greater stability of employ- 
ment, and fair profits springing 
from a large volume of building. 

“Government aid will be es- 
sential to help the industry reach 
those objectives. The Government 
is already deeply in the housing 
picture through mortgage insur- 
ance and credit facilities. Addi- 
tional government help will be 
needed to open up the middle 
market for the industry. Govern- 
ment assistance will be needed for 
the technical research that will 


cut costs, and for the economic 
research particularly in the cities 
that will identify needs and mar- 
kets and facilitate better local 
planning on housing. Government 
aid will be needed to help cities 
clear slums and blighted areas for 
private and pubiic redevelopment. 


“The sooner there is: hard- 
headed recognition of the need for 
industry and government to get 
together in a combined attack on 
housing, the sooner we can get 
ahead with the job. 


“Through this approach; we 
can constantly broaden the range 
of families who can pay the full 
costs of good private housing. We 
all hope that ultimately the in- 
comes of all American families 
will increase sufficiently and 
housing costs will be cut suffi- 
ciently so that every family will 
atiain that category. Realistically, 
that prospect is still remote for 
most families in the lowest in- 
come brackets. The only answer 
that squares with a program of 
good housing for all American 
families is to provide subsidized 
low-rent housing as long as there 
are families who can’t pay more 
than slum rents and who clearly 
cannot afford to rent or buy ade- 
quate private housing, new or old. 

“The true financial cost of sub- 
sidies for decent housing is small 
even when related to the exces- 
sive cost of municipal services in 
slum areas, and is infinitessimal 
compared to the social values of 
freeing families from the blight 
of a slum existence. 

“These are the principal facts 
which must provide the ground- 
work for action on housing. There 
is no use in*glossing over the cru- 
cial nature of the present housing 
emergency, or in minimizing the 
intensive and sustained efforts 
needed to overcome that emer- 
gency and to create a housing en- 


Hypps Directs Market 
Research for Schenley 


The appointment of Dr. Frank 
T. Hypps as Director of Marketing 
Research for Schenley Distillers 
Corp. was announced on Oct. 30 
by Lester E. Jacobi, President. 
Dr. Hypps will devote his efforts 
to the merchandising and research 
problems arising. out of the re- 
moval of wartime restrictions on 
the production of beverage spirits. 

A marketing consultant and 
analyst of industry-wide reputa- 
tion, Dr. Hypps has served in 
executive capacities with RCA 
Manufacturing Co., National 
Starch Products, Inc., and other 
major concerns in the analysis of 
markets, pricing policies, sales and 
promotional methods. 

Dr. Hypps formerly was Viee- 
President and director of market- 
ing for Norris & Elliott, Ine., 
management consulants, and 
served as director of marketing 
research for Brown & Tarcher, 
advertising ageney. Prior to that, 
he was assistant professor of mar- 
keting and merchandising, Whar- 
ton School of Finance and Com- 
merce, University of Pennsyl- 
vania, where he pioneered in the 
field of distribution costs and con- 
trols at the manufacturer, whole- 
saler and retailer levels. 

During the war, Schenley’s en- 
tire production facilities were de- 
voted to manufacture of alcohol 
for war purposes. Particular at- 
tention will be given by Dr. 
Hypps to problems related to dis- 
location of some markets as a 
result of the tight wartime bev- 
erage spirits supply situation and 
the varied marketing problems of 
the reconversion period. 


vironment worthy of the resources 
and standards of this country.” 


GREAT NORTHERN RAILWAY COMPANY 
General Mortgage Gold Bonds 


SERIES E, 444%, DUE JULY 1, 1977 


Great Northern Railway Company has irrevocably directed The First National 
Bank of the City of New York to publish appropriate notices calling for redemp- 
tion on July 1, 1947 the entire issue of the above mentioned Series E Bonds. 
then outstanding at 105% of principal amount plus accrued interest to said date. 
Great Northern Railway Company hereby offers to purchase said Series E Bonds 
from the holders thereof up to and including December 31, 1945, excluding 
Saturdays, Sundays and holidays, at prices dependent on the date of delivery for 
purchase, such prices decreasing from 111.99% of principal amount as to Bonds 
delivered on September 24, 1945 to 110.93% of principal amount as to Bonds deliv- 
ered on December 31, 1945, to yield in all cases 42% to July 1, 1947, the date 
of redemption, Accrued interest at 442% per annum from July 1, 1945 to the 
date of purchase will be added in each case. The Company has prepared a table 
showing the price so payable as to Bonds delivered on each day (other than 
Saturdays, Sundays and holidays, which days are not delivery dates). from September . 
24, 1945 to and including December 31, 1945 and will be glad to advise bond- 
holders thereof upon request. Holders of said Series E Bonds desiring to accept this 
offer should deliver their Bonds with all unmatured appurtenant coupons to 
The First National Bank of the City of New York, at its office, No. 2 Wall Street, 
New York 15, N. Y. against payment of the purchase price and accrued interest 


as aforesaid. 


SERIES I, 334%, DUE JANUARY 1, 1967 


Great Northern Railway Company has irrevocably directed The First National 
Bank of the City of New York to publish appropriate notices calling for redemp- 
tion on January 1, 1946 the entire issue of .the above mentioned Series I Bonds 
then outstanding at 104% of principal amount plus accrued interest to said date. 


Holders of said Series I Bonds may immediately obtain the full redemption 


price thereof including accrued interest to January 1, 1946 
Bonds with all unmatured appurtenant coupons to The First 


City of New York, at its above mentioned office. 


GREAT NOBTHERN RAILWAY COMPANY, 
By J. GAVIN, President 


St. Paul, Minnesota, 
September 24, 1945. 
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been surpassed only by the San 
Francisco fire of 1906, with its es- 
timated property loss of $350,000,- 
000 or twice as much. 
An interesting account of these 
and other great fires, from the 
point of view of the insurance 
company, is to be found in that 
excellent volume published in 
1919 by the Aetna Insurance Com- 
pany entitled “One Hundred Years 
of Fire Insurance.” The Chicago 
losses were considered catas- 
trophic, and were far greater 
than could be sustained by many 
of the small fire insurance com- 
panies of that day. The follow- 
ing quotation is from the Aetna 
volume: “The mortality among 
the 202 fire insurance companies 
involved by the fire was great, as 
68, or about one-third, were 
compelled to retire from business 
at once, 81 either suspended tem- 
porarily or withdrew from active 
operations outside their own 
states, and 53 paid their losses in 
full. In 1909, of the companies 
that paid losses at the Chicago 
fire, only 35 still remained in 
business. History was repeating 
itself; as after the fires of New 
York in 1835 and 1845, there was 
a killing-off of the weak, com- 
panies, a strengthening of the 
strong and the organization of 
new ones.” 

-The area burnt in Chicago cov- 
ered more than 2,000 acres, 17,450 


houses were destroyed, 250 lives |: 


were lost and in excess of 100,000 
people made homeless. It is*sig- 
nificant that strong companies, 
such as Aetna and Phoenix, de- 
cided that every dollar of loss 
must be paid. Again quoting from 
the volume: “The people, home- 
less, hungry, hopeless, after the 
fire was finally extinguished, had 
one thought, supreme, persistent, 
dominating, ‘What will the in- 
surance company do?’ It soon be- 
came manifest that many of the 
dnmsurance companies would be- 
come bankrupt; and the people, 
learning of this, became almost 
one great angry, half crazed mob.” 

Into this situation went Gen- 
eral Agent Bassett of Aetna and 
Director ex-Governor Jewell of 
Phoenix. Together they decided 
, that their imperative duty was to 
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Bank and InsuranceStocks 
This Week — Insurance Stocks 
By E. A. VAN DEUSEN 


By the time this column appears, “Fire Prevention Week” will 
Ihave come and gone. Each year it marks the anniversary of the 
| great Chicago fire of 1871, which caused an estimated property loss 
Of $175,000,000, approximately ten times as great as the loss sustained 
in the great New York fire of 1835. It was the greatest conflagration 
in the history of the United States up to that time, and has since 


a. 


jended dry-goods box, spoke sim- 


‘ Telephone Digby 4-2525 


tell the people what their com- 
panies proposed to do. Again 
quoting: “On the morning of Fri- 
day the 13th of October they stood 
together on the banks of the Chi- 
cago River, facing ruins, ruins, 
ruins as far as the eye could see. . . 

“Mounting a barrel, Bassett told 
his brief story amid a hush that 
was tense and dramatic. The 
speech may not have been a mas- 
terpiece of eloquence, but the 
words ‘The Aetna will pay every 
dollar of loss, and I will now pay 
in full the first claim to be pre- 
sented,’ was eloquence enough for 
the audience, if cheers were 
needed as proof. 
signed, on his barrel-head desk, a 
check for $7,350 to the order of 
John B. Drake, in full settlement 
of all demands under policy No. 
34,382. A few feet away, Gov- 
ernor Jewell, standing on an up- 


ilar words for the Phoenix and 
paid the first claim made to his 
company by giving a check for 
$10,000 to Isaac F. Day.” 

Aetna’s losses in the Chicago 

fire aggregated $3,750,000, and 
caused the company to reduce its 
capital from $3,000,000 to $1,- 
500,000, and then immediately to 
restore it to normal through the 
sale of $1,500,000 of new stock. 
Today Aetna’s capital is $7,500,000 
and surplus $27,290,000. 
The Chicago fire was followed 
next year by a $75,000,000 Boston 
fire, in which Aetna’s loss was 
$1,634,000. Again capital was re- 
duced and then increased by the 
issuance of new stock to restore it 
to $3,000,000. Thirty-two fire- 
insurance companies failed, but 
Aetna and other strong units in 
the industry moved vigorously 
ahead. 

One result of these two experi- 
ences was that the companies 
thereafter watched more carefully 
the character of their risks and 
aimed for better distribution and 
diversification. Furthermore, the 
public began to realize that, if 
fire insurance companies were to 
remain in business and perform 
their protective functions satis- 
factorily, they were entitled to 
etter rates. This particular point 
is pertinent today, in view of the 
excessively heavy fire losses of 
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Then Bassett | 


Urges Tax Incentives for New Corporations 


Accountant Advocates Spreading Loss Period Over Four Years for Newly Organized 
Enterprises As a Means of Encouraging Investment and Production. 


In erder to insure a p 


post-war economy, Congress” 


rosperous 
should permit new enterprises to spread their losses over a four-year 


period, in- 
stead of the 
present two- 
year period 
specified in 
the Federal 
income tax 
laws, Peter 
Guy Evans, 
C.P.A. of New 
York City, 
proposed on 
Oct. 18 at a 
meeting of 
the Rochester 
Chapter of the 
New York 
State Society 
of Certified 
Public Ac- 
countants. 

Mr. Evans, 
who spoke on “The Tax Adjust- 
ment Act of 1945,” pointed out 
that in new ventures the first few 
years, being the most difficult. 
are usually years in-which losses 
are sustained. “Therefore,” he 
added, “the present two-year 
carry-forward provision is wholly 
inadequate. In order to attract 
new capital these carry-forward 
provisions should be extended to 
four years. If new capital is 
given four years, rather than two, 


Peter Guy Evans 


in which to make good the losses |. 


sustained in early years of a new 
business, idle capital will seek in- 
vestment in new enterprises and 
thereby provide the millions of 
jobs necessary in order to carry 


the war years and the fact that 
the average premium rate of fire 
insurance is at a record low. 
(State authorities and others con- 
cerned, please note!) 


According to Best’s “Insurance 
News,” fire is destroying more 
property today than at any time 
during the past ten years. Fire 
waste in the United States is the 
highest in the world and averages 
about $4 per capita per annum, 
compared with less than $1 in 
England and a normal loss of 50¢ 
in Germany. Each day in our en- 
lightened land occur: 1,800 fires 
and 28 deaths by fire; there are 
1,000 home fires, 130 store fires, 
100 factory fires, seven church 
fires, seven school fires and three 
hospital fires. 


An analysis of the causes of 
365,000 fires, as cited in the above 
publication, shows the following: 
30% smoking and matches; 18% 
defective and overheated flues; 
14%, misuse of electrical equip- 
ment and wiring; 13%, defective 
heating equipment; 12%, sparks 
on wooden shingles; 7%, children 
with matches; and 6%, careless 
handling of inflammable liquids. 


out the Administration’s ‘Sixty 
Million Job’ program. 
“To encourage risk invest- 


ment,” Mr. Evans declared, “every 
potential power of our free enter- 
prise system must be released. 
Venture capital creates employ- 
ment, and high production is the 
antidote for inflation. Our sav- 
ings and idle do'lars will seek in- 
vestment opportunities in new 
production facilities and ventures. 
But to bring out all capital and 
‘goldbrick’ dollars, business and 
the nation must be assured of the 
right kind of future tax program. 
If the Government continues its 
‘theads we win. tails taxpayer 
oses’ policy, our economic ma- 
chine will slow down.” 

Referring to the excess profits 
tax law, for which reduced rates 
during 1946 are now being con- 
sidered by Congress, Mr. Evans 
declared that newly organized 
corporations sheuld be fully ex- 
empted from its provisions. 

Turning to the “Tax Adjust- 

ment Act of 1945,” Mr. Evans de- 
clared that American industry. 
because peace came in August of 
this year, will benefit greatly 
during 1945 reconversion by many 
of its provisions. 
“The first seven months of 1945 
were profitable for industry gen- 
erally, and these earnings will 
serve as a cushion to absorb un- 
avoidable ost-war losses and 
higher costs,” Mr. Evans de- 
clared, and added: 


“Since added costs and financial 
losses legitimately attributable 
this year te reconversion are de- 
ductible from 1945 incomes of cor- 
porations, it is a certainty that as 
a result this vear’s taxes will be 
sharply reduced. Many corpora- 
tions which, during the first half 
of 1945, set up large reserves for 
taxes will find themselves at the 
end of the year with much less 
taxes pay. Some of the earnings 
reports of corporations for the 
third quarter of 1945 have already 
revealed a reduction in earnings 
because of reconversion charges. 

“Since the new tax law now 
under consideration by Congress 
retains the unused excess vrofits 
credit carry-back provision only 
for 1945, Congress should be 
urged immediately to retain it for 
1947 as well. Otherwise, serious 
financial consequences may ensue. 
Even though the excess profits tax 
may be repealed as of Jan. 1, 1947. 
nevertheless it is imperative that 
such carry-back provisions be re- 
tained. Concentrating the losses 
and costs of reconversion immedi- 
ately, against 1946 earnings, might 
be the answer. 
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“Taxpayers should not overlook 
the highly beneficial provisions of - 
the Tax Adjustment Act of 1945, 
with regard to getting the quick 
refunds within 90 days of filing 
applications in connection with 
the carry-back provisions. This 
means that cash is waiting for 
taxpayers, both corporate and in- 
dividual, but the Government 
can’t send out checks if the tax- 
payers don’t apply for them. 
With the cash thus made available 
to the taxpayers, reconversion can 
be speeded up. 

“Also available to corporate 
taxpayers is the deferment appli- 
caticn whereby corporations may 
deduct estimated or expected re- 
funds from tax payments cur- 
rently due. To date, the expected 
flood of applications of both types 
has not materialized, and are way 
below estimates of the Treasury 
Department. 

“The final deadline for taxpay- 
ers to elect to amortize war 
emergency facilities over less 
than the five years originally 
specified when plants were or- 
dered built is Dec. 28, 1945. Non- 
necessity certificates are no longer 
necessary, out taxpayers must ad- 
vise the Commissioner of Internal 
Revenue of their election to accel- 
erate amortization within 90 days 
of Sept. 29. Taxpayers electing to 
amortize over a period of less than 
60 months may likewise file re- 
fund claims which will be honored 
within 90 days, thus providing 
additional cash for reconversion 
and working capital.” 


N. Y. Stock, Curb Exch. 
to Close on Navy Day 


On Saturday, Oct. 27, the New 
York Stock and Curb Exchanges 
will close incident to the celebra- 
tion of Navy Day and the visit of 
the United States fleet which 
New York City will welcome on 
that day. Announcement of the 
closing of the Stock Exchange 
on Navy Day, was made as fol- 
lows by John A. Coleman, Chair- 
man of the Board of Governors of 
the Exchange who stated that the 
Board at its regular meeting 
adopted the following resolution 
on Oct. 18: 

“New York City is to have the 
proud distinction on Navy Day, 
Oct. 27, of welcoming and honor- 
ing America’s triumphant fleet. 

“This will be an occasion of 
such historic and patriotic signif- 
icance that all sections of the 
New York community will wish 
to participate and to pay homage 
to our gallant naval forces who, 
in the highest American tradition, 
brought us a victory which will 
forever be celebrated in this Re- 
public. 

“Therefore, out of gratitude to 
our victorious Navy and as a 
means of encouraging a city-wide 
citizens’ tribute, we, the Board of 
Governors of the New York Stock 
Exchange, resolve that business be 
suspended on Saturday, Oct. 27.” 
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Kennedy Returns to 
GC. J. Devine & Co. 


_Lt.-Commander Frank T. Ken- 
nedy has returned to active part- 
} nership in C. 

J. Devine & 

Co., 48 Wall 

Street, New 

York City, 

dealers in 

U. S. Govern- 

ment and 

municipal 
bonds, after 
three years of 
service in the 

S. Navy. 

Lt. - Comman- 

der Kennedy 

served as an 
executive of- 

ficer of a 

night fighting 

squadron with 

fast carrier 

task forces 
and saw action on Iwa Jima, 
Yap, Palau, the Philippines, and 
other points in the South China 
Sea and Formosa. Immediately 
prior to his release he served. at 
the Naval Air Station, Martha’s 
Vineyard. 

C. J. Devine & Co. have offices 
in New York, Chicago, Boston, 
Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, Cleve- 
land, Cincinnati, St. Louis and 
San Francisco. 


General Hardin Named 
TAGA Exec. V.-P. 


Brigadier-General Thomas O. 
Hardin of Waco, Tex., has been 
elected Executive Vice-President 
of TACA Airways, S.A. (Sociedad 
Anonima), parent company of the 
TACA airlines in Central and 
South America, it was announced 
by Benjamin F. Pepper, Chair- 
man of the beard. 

General Hardin will have d:rect 
supervision over the activities of 
the TACA regional Vice-Presi- 
dents and the Vice-Presidents in 
charge of transportation and en- 
Zineering. For the present, Gen- 
eral Hardin will be based in New 
York in the executive offices of 
TACA. 

General Hardin cames to his 
new post with a background of 
more than 25 years in aviation. 
For the past three and one-half 
years he has served abroad in 
various capacities with the Army 
Air. Transport Command. 


A veteran with 12,000 flying 


Frank T. Kennedy 


hhours, General Hardin served 
overseas in 1917-1918 with the 
10lst Aero Squadron. After 


World War I he did some barn- 
storming in Texas and helped to 
organize the first scheduled air 
transport service in that part of 
the country, a small airline called 
‘Texas Air Transport, which was 
merged in 1929 into a system 
which eventually became Amer- 
ican Airlines. General Hardin 
remained with American for nine 
years. 

Throughout his entire career 
General Hardin has been an out- 
standing exponent of safe flying 
practices. e helped to write the 


- Jegislation that created the Civil 


Aeronautics Authority, and was 
appointed to the Air Safety Board 
in 1938. He was serving as its 
Chairman in July, 1940, when the 
Safety Board was reorganized out 
of existence. 

In 1941 he was sent to South 
America by the Defense Supplies 


Corporation and was instrumental 
in eliminating the Nazis from con- 
trol of several airlines in that 
part of the werld. Three weeks 
after he arrived the Germans 
were maneuvered out of Bolivia, 
and then other South American 
countries, which had previously 
been crisscrossed by German air- 
lines, were soon running those 
lines themselves with the help of 
Yankee technicians and equip- 
ment. 


In May of 1942 General Hardin 
with “commissioned Lieutenant- 
Colonel in the Army. Air Corps 
and assigned to duty at headquar- 
ters of the Ferrying Command in 
Washington. A few weeks later 
he was given the rank of Colonel 
and sent to North Africa to help 
prepare for the invasion. In 
June of 1943 he assumed com- 
mand of the Central African se¢- 
tor African-Middle East Wing im 
the North African theater of op- 
eration. Subsequently he became 


commanding officer of the eastern 
sector India-China Wing of the 
Air Transport Command, and on 
Jan. 21, 1944, was promoted to 
the rank of Brigadier-General. 
In March of that year he assumed 
command of the entire India- 
China division of the Air Trans- 
port Command. In this command 

e perfected operational proce- 
dures which resulted in attaining 
a degree of productivity for each 


|airplane assigned, which exceeded 


the Army’s most optimistic expec- 
tations... Under his command the 


flow of tonnage to China stead 
increased and reached extraordi- 
nary proportions. In one 24-hour 
period the airplanes in his 
division flew 616 — over The 
Hump with 2,600, pounds of 
cargo, smashing all records. 

In November, 1944, General 
Hardin returned to the United 


States as commanding general of 


the West Coast Wing of the Air 
Transport Command; and later the 


Central Pacific Wing of the same 
division. After V-J Day, at his 
own request, he was permitted to 


return to the United States, and 
last week was released from the 
Army in order to return to com- 
mercial aviation. 

General Hardin has the Air 
Medal, the Distinguished Flying 
Cross, which was awarded in 1943] 
for his African achievements, the} 
Distinguished Service Medal. 
which was awarded to him in 1944 
for exceptionally meritorigus 
service in the India-China di- 
vision, the Presidential Citation, 
and the Chinese Presidential 
Citation. 


Key-men— the power that makes prof- 
its possible—are the most valuable and 
most perishable asset in business, 


‘The devastating loss of this asset is 
an ever-present problem that far too 
many executives try to dodge — until 


it is too late to do anything about it. 


The Massacuusetts Mutvat man 
has a big job to do—the important 
job of turning the searchlight of ex- F 
perience on the loss that organizations, 


suffer when key-men die., 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Berrranp J. Perry, President 
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Mutual Funds 


Five-Year Record 


In a current bulletin Selected Investments Co. compares the 
record of Selected American Shares during the last five years with 
the performance of the Dow-Jones Industrial Average. In the declin- 


ing phase of this 


five-year period, the Dow-Jones Industrials fell 30% 


as comnared with a decline of 24% for Selected American Shares. 
Had the Average done as well, it would have stopped at about 101 


instead of 92.92 at the low point. * 


In the subsequent rise, Selected 
American Shares rose more rap- 
idly than the average, with the 
result that for the full five years 
the net gain for Selected was 69% 
as compared with 37% for the 
Dow-Jones Industrials. 


Another memorandum on Se- 
lected American Shares compares 
the performance of this fund with 
the eight prize-winning programs 
on “How to Invest $100,000 for a 
Widow,” which Barron’s con- 
ducted in 1939. In the ensuing 
six years Selected American 
Shares has shown a net market 
appreciation of 47.7% as compared 
with an average of 18.6% for the 
eight prize-winning programs and 


Railroad Stock 
Shares 


A Class of Group Securities, Inc. 


Prospectus on Request ~ 


DISTRIBUTORS 
GROUP, Incorporarep 


63 WALL ST. - NEW YORKS5, N.Y. 


WELLINGTON | 


Prospectusfrom your investment dealer or 
220 Real Estate Trust Building - Phila. 7, Pa. 


25.8% for the best one in the 
group. Moreover, Selected Amer- 
ican Shares provided an income of 
$5,378 on this investment over the 
past 12 months as compared with 
an average of $4,341 for the eight 
prize-winning programs. 


Diversification 

Lord, Abbett makes a strong 
case for diversification in a cur- 
rent Investment Bulletin on 
Affiliated Fund. It is pointed out 
that the stock market has been in 
a strong upward trend during 
most of this year, yet many stocks 
have done very little marketwise. 
The performance records of Bar- 
ron’s 31 individual stock groups 
are shown, with the variation in 
gain ranging from 5.4% for banks 
io 62.1% for air transport issues. 
The average gain for these groups 
was 25.0%. Compared with this, 
Affiliated Fund, with its “lever- 
aged” investment in 69 selected 


issues in 20 different industries, 
showed a net gain of 40.9%. 


LOW-PRICED 
BOND Shares 


Priced at Market 


Prospectus upon request from 
your investment dealer or 


NATIONAL SECURITIES & 
RESEARCH CORPORATION 


120 BROADWAY 
New York 5, N. Y. 


THE LORO-ABBETT GROUP 


Union Preferred 


Prospectus upon request 


LORD, & Go. 


INCORPORATED 
New York - Chicago - Philadelphia - Atlanta - Los Angeles 


Stock Fund 


Lord, Abbett has announced 
certain alterations in the terms 
and banking group associated with 
the Affiliated Fund bank loan. 
The new loan amounts to $9,500,- 
000 and is divided among eight 
large banks—three in New York, 
two in Chicago and one each in 
Boston, Pittsburgh and Philadel- 
phia. 

Because of some question which 
existed with respect to the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board Regulation U 
limiting borrowing on securities 
to 25% of their value, the new 
loan is not secured by the pledge 
of any of the corporation’s assets. 


Two New Funds Popular, . 

Henry J. Simonson, Jr., Pres- 
ident of National Securities & 
Research Corp., has announced 
that the sales of the two new 
National Series — i.e., Selected 
Groups Series and Speculative 
Series, originally offered on Aug. 
17, 1945, exceeded $4,250,000 on 
Oct. 15, 1945. The dealer recep- 
tion accorded these two new funds 
is tangible evidence of their popu- 
_arity among investors. 

Net assets of all National Se- 
eurities Series as of Oct. 15, 1945, 
exceeded $33,000,000, a growth of 
over $14,000,000 since Jan. 1, 1945. 


Nine Months’ Sales 


Distributors Group has mailed 
to dealers a tabulation showing 
nine months’ sales, repurchases 
and net assets of Group Securi- 
ties, Inc., compared with the cor- 
responding figures for the 69 
open-end member funds in the 
National Association of Invest- 
ment Companies. 

Net sales for the industry dur- 
ing the first nine months of this 
year totaled $119,402,000 of which 
$26,475,000, or 22.2%, were ac- 
counted for by Group Securities, 
Inc. A further breakdown shows 
net sales of the 18 bond and spe- 
cialty funds at $74,694,000 for the 
period, with Group Securities 
sales accounting for 35.4% of this 
total. 


Mutual Fund Dividends 


Wellington Fund has prepared 
a reprint of Walter L. Morgan’s 
article on ‘Mutual Fund Divi- 
dends from Securities Profits” 
which appeared in the “Chron- 
icle” of Oct. 4. The reprint is 
accompanied by a memo which 
summarizes Mr. Morgan’s conclu- 
sions. It is his opinion that gen- 
erally ‘“‘mutual fund securities 
profits dividends should be re- 
garded as spendable income.” 
Copies of the reprint may be had 
by writing to W. L. Morgan & Co., 
Real Estate Trust Building, Phila- 
delphia. 


Mutual Fund Literature 


Distributors Group — Revised 
folder and portfolio on Institu- 
tional Bond Shares with reprint 
of an article, “Generous Income 
from Institutional Bonds”; current 
mailing on Employees Profit 
Sharing and Retirement Trusts 
with revised literature; reprint of 
Barron’s Investment Company 
Gauge; current Railroad News and 


A Guaranteed 


Annual Wage 


(Continued from first page) 


proponents of the guaranteed an- 
nual wage claim—must claim, 
necessarily, if their proposal is 
not to be viewed as an attempt to 
saddle on the rest of the com- 
munity the cost of permanently 
maintaining this favored group in 
the style to which they have be- 
come accustomed. 


To bring abcut the proposed 
millenium for their members 
labor leaders demand that: am 


1. Employers include guaran- 
tees ir their wage _ contracts, 
which commit their companies to 
pay each union member regularly 
employed, a minimum wage each 
week during the life of the con- 
tract, whether he works or not 
Under the terms of the proposal 
the non-availability of work due 
to plant breakdowns, material 
shortages, “acts of God,” or other 
causes beyond the control of em- 
ployer will not limit the com- 
pany’s liability. Neither will the 
worker’s absence, due to accident 
or illness, nor his failure to per- 
form the work wssigned (provided 
such fsilure is beyond his con- 
trol), release the company from 
its commitments. 


2. The guaranteed minimum 
weekly wage shall be determined 
by multiplying the straight time 
average hourly earnings for the 
preceding year, or such _ part 
thereof as the employee worked, 
(to which base rate shall be added 
any upward adjustment contained 
in the new contract), by 40 (the 
number of hours in the work 
week). 


This union demand was made 
during the war period, at a time 
when wage rates were at peak 
jevels. Its effect, if granted, 
would be to guarantee to a fa- 
vored group, increased far be- 
yond its prewar numbers, peace- 
time incomes equal to their war- 
inflated earnings. 


Railroad Equipment News. .. . 
Keystone Co.—An insert for the 
Supplement to the General Pros- 
pectus covering Keystone Stock 
Fund S-2, extending the offer to 
holders of certificates with war- 
rants. . . . National Securities & 
Research Corp.—The current issue 
of Investment Timing, continuing 
the discussion of the past two 
weeks, “The Impracticability of 
the Full Employment Bill.” ... 
Lord, Abbett — Current issue of 
Abstracts, announcing that at 
least 13 cents of ABS 1945 divi- 
dend payments will be tax free. 


Dividends 


American Business Shares, Inc. 
—A regular dividend of 2 cents 
per share from net investment in- 
come and an extra dividend of 18 
cents per share were declared 
payable Nov. 20, 1945, to stock of 
record Nov. 5. 


Investors Stock Fund, Inc.—An 
initial dividend of 10 cents per 
share, payable Oct. 26, 1945, to 
shareholders of record Oct. 15. 


SHARES OF CAPITAL STOCK OF | 


Prospectus may be obtained from 
your local investment dealer, or 


THE. PARKER 


ONE COURT STREET. BOSTON 8, MASS. 


CORPORATION 


INVESTORS STOCK 


FUND, INC. 


Prospectus on request from Principal Underwriter 


INVESTORS 


SYNDICATE 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 


Would Require Life Time 
Guarantee 


_ Individuals assured of steady 
incomes will spend them more 
freely than those whose earnings 
are subject to economic fluctua- 
tions. Such psychological re- 
actions will result, however, only 
if the workers can anticipate reg- 
ular pay checks—not for just a 
few months or a year, but for in- 
definite periods in the future. 
Lacking assurance that the con- 
tract would be renewed—that 
their regular incomes would con- 
tinue more or less indefinitely— 
individual wage earners might 
save for a rainy day instead of 
spending their incomes as fast as 
earned. Especially would this re- 
action develop when the workers 
realized that they were paid for 
work not performed. To produce 
the anticipated results, would re- 
quire the renewal of the union 
contracts—which normally cover 
only one year’s work—year after 
year. The issue presented by the 
union leaders, therefore, must be 
viewed as an entering wedge—- 
an attempt by the unions to assure 
this favored group wartime peak 
incomes from “the cradle to the 
grave.’ 

Production creates purchasing 
power adequate in amount to en- 
able its recipients to acquire the 
total volume of goods and serv- 
ices turned out. In the productive 
process various factors perform 
essential services. Investors pro- 
vide the plant site, the factories 
and the equipment. Management, 
and the scientific and the admin- 
istrative staffs organize and con- 
trol the productive process, and 
furnish the ““‘know how” necessary 
to carry on the company’s busi- 
ness. Ec«ch renders an essential 
service. Each is entitled to a 
wage commensurate with the con- 
tribution it has made, and must 
receive such a wage if it is to 
continue rendering its required 
services. 


Since the industrial workers of 
the nation receive —and in the 
very nature of the _ industrial 
process can receive only—a por- 
tion of the total purchasing power 
created thereby, the regular ex- 
penditure by the workers of their 
entire income cannot absorb in- 
dustry’s total output. Nor can 
such workers control or assure 
the expenditure or investment by 
the recipients of the other shares 
of purchasing power. It follows 
therefore that the workers—either 
with or without a guaranteed an- 
nual wage—are powerless to cre- 
ate and maintain prosperity. 


No one denies that the steady 
and equitable distribution to each 
factor in production of the pur- 
chasing power resulting there- 
from, if expended and/or invested 
regularly would bring about (1) 
a steady demand for goods and 
services, (2) a high level of pro- 
duction, and (3) less seasonal or 
cyclical unemployment. But only 
the maintenance of a proper bal- 

(Continued on page 1965) . 


Keystone 


Custodian 
Funds 


Prospectus may be obtained 


from your local investment dealer or 


in 


The Keystone Company 
of Boston 
$0 Congress Street; Boston 9, Mass. 
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ance in the distribution of such |and can only be created by—the 


purchasing power will preserve 
that equilibrium essential to the 
development of a dynamic econ- 
omy, and to the advancement in 
the scale of living for all. 


Union members demand that 
industry include legally enforc- 
able commitments in its wage con- 
tracts. They do not ask for a work 
guarantce. Instead they demand 
minimum weekly wages whether 
they work or not. A company 
can make such a commitment 
only by pledging its assets, or its 
income, or both. Industry designs 
and equips its factories to carry 
on specific manufacturing proc- 
esses. Used for the purposes in- 
tended they possess real value. At 
forced sales to make good com- 
pany cummitments, however, most 
tactories would not bring enough 
to pay the wages required by the 
guaranty. And the liquidation of. 
a .company’s properties ‘vould 
automatically preclude further 
employment or the payment of 
additional wages. 


Must Have Ability to 
Sell Products 


In the final analysis any com- 
mitment to pay weekly wages 
necessarily must rest upon. the 
continuing ability of a company 
to sell its products—upon con- 
sumer reactions, which the com- 
pany is powerless to control. Un- 
less consumer demand is com- 
pletely regimented, no one can 
control it—no cne can assure the 
total absorption of industrial 
output—-or the receipt of the 
funds required to make good the 
guaranty. Without such _ regi- 
mented control of consumer pur- 
chases, an industry contract to 
pay guaranteed annual wages is 
worthless because such a guar- 
anty cam not be enforced. And 
the rezimentation of consumer 
demanc will destroy our enter- 
prise system and our republican 
form oi Government. 

During periods of active busi- 
ness the public absorbs the out- 
put of industry. Through its pur- 
chases the consiming public pro- 
vides industry with the tunds re- 
quired to maintain a high level of 
employment. In rerinds 
there is no need for guaranteed 
annual wages. Industry is anxious 
to provide employment. Only 
through the production and the 
marketing of its products can in- 
dustry earn wages for its owners. 
At the only time when such a 
commitment is needed (i. e. dur- 
ing a period ot depression), a 
guaranteed weckly wage would 
bankrupt industry, and it would 
not provide the regular wages de- 
manded. If it does not sell its 
products industry cannot pay 
wages, whether guaranteed or not. 

An assurance that the public 
would continue to absorb indus- 
try’s capacity output—if it could 
be ziven—would provide no solid 
foundation upon which to base 
guaranteed annual wages. A 
blinding flash over Hiroshima 
disclosed to mankind a new 
source of power, conjaining 
greater potentialities for social 
and economic change than the 
Industrial Revolution. Under such 
circumstances no company can 
be certain that technological de- 
velopments may not make its 
products obsolete almost. over- 
night. Any guarantee based upon 
any assurance of continued public 
absorption of a company’s prod- 
ucts would be valueless if sci- 
entific discoveries should sud- 
denly cause a shift in consumer 
demand. 


Does Not Increase Purchasing 
Power 


-The wages a worker receives 
provide the means by which he 
exchanges the product of his 
labors for the cutput of others— 
by which he trades the steel he 
makes for the food, clothing and 
other necessities and luxuries 
produced by others. Funda- 
mentally such trades are based 
upon an excharge of goods for 
goods. Wages (in other words 


purchasing power) originate in—_ 


production of goods and services. 
If, as would inevitably happen at 
cyclical intervals under the guar= 
anteed annual wage plan, a 
worker received wages without 
producing goods in exchange 
therefore, he would in reality give 
nothing for the goods he re- 
ceived. The receipt of such un- 
earned wages would not increase 
the amount of purchasing power 
available. It wculd simply shift 
purchasing power from those who 
had earned it to the group fa- 
vored by the guaranty. “Freedom 
from want, which the union right- 
ly cherishes, should not be con- 
strued as merely the right to 
transfer the want to another, for 
that means freedom to own is 
superseded by freedom to take 
without paying.” 

With equal logic industry could 
demand that the unions guarantee 
to absorb its capacity output. .Of 
course labor unions could make 
no such commitments because 
their members cannot be certain 
they will have the funds to make 
the purchases. Neither can in- 
dustry guarantee to pay wages to 
its employees for a definite period 
in the future for it cannot be sure 
that it will be able to make the 
payments. It is equally impossible 
for either industry or labor to 
make such a commitment. 


Special Privilege Destroys 
Democracy 


Our republican form of Gov- 
ernment assures equality of all 
before the law, with no special 
privilege for any individual. De- 
spite the imperfections which 
have developed in the operation 
of our oasic law——due in the main 
to the human shortcomings of our 
people and our Government of- 
ficials—-the basic concept of in- 
diVidual equality must be main- 
tained if we are to preserve our 
republic. The guaranteed annual 
wage demand proposes that a 
group of our people—the mem- 
bers of labor unions—shall be as- 
sured special privileges. Such a 
proposal—if adopted—would de- 
stroy the basic concept upon 
which our republic rests, and 
would in due time destroy the 
American form of Government. 


The guaranteed annual wage 
proposal would create a rigidity 
in the national economy, which 
would freeze the nation’s produc- 
tion in existing moulds. It would 
destroy that flexibility among the 
various parts of total production 
essential to expanding output. A 
manufacturer bound by such a 
commitment to pay his workers— 
whether they worked or not—for 
the duration of his wage contract 
could not afford to take a chance 
on a new development. Rather 
necessity would compel him to 
stick to his proven lines. “It is 
the creative forces of changing 
consumer demand, of freedom to 
adjust production to it and tech- 
nological progress that have 
brought our economy forward, 
that have given us the highest 
standara of living in the world, 
but that, unfortunately, may also 
sometimes contribute to general 
unemployment. But it is the in- 
ability—not the ability—of wages, 
prices and production to conform 
to changing consumer demand 
that contributes to general unem- 
ployment.” Instead of assuring 
continuity of income and an in- 
creasing scale of living for all, the 
adoption of the guranteed annual 
wage prcposal would stifle prog- 
ress, generate unemployment and 
result in the production of a 
smaller volume oi goods and serv- 
ices for distribution among our 
people. 


Limited Use of Guaranteed Wages 


A recent report by the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics reveals that 
“very few of the (wage) agree- 
ments currently in force contain 
a guaranty of employment, and 
most oi those which are in effect 
are limited in scope.” Of the 6,500 
agreements in the manufacturing 
field examined by the Bureau 
only 13} proyided guaranties, and 


Tomorrow’s Markets 


By WALTER WHYTE 


Majority of leaders now with- 
in the 1939 obstacles which 


‘stopped previous advances. 


No nearby reaction indicated 
but presence of old barrier 
justifies soft treading. 

Little has‘ happened since 
the previous column was 
written to change the market 
outlook. Most of last week 
was taken up with prices 
fluctuating fractionally, but 
practically always they were 
within reaching distance of 
their old highs. 

The familiar averages have 
gradually eaten up the dis- 
tance between the 182 figure 
and by a series of moves have 
managed to advance to.close 


they covered only 12,500 of the 
6,000,006 workers employed. 
Among the non-manufacturing 
industries the Bureau found that 
30,000 of the 2,000,000 employed 
were covered by guaranties. 

A number ot these contracts 
limit the guaranties to particular 
groups of workers—generally to 
those with the greatest seniority, 
who would be the last to be laid 
off in any event—or to some spec- 
ial branch or department. Some 
contracts guarantee less than a 
year’s employment. As an ex- 
ample a recently inaugurated plan 
guarantees only 30 weeks’ cover- 
age. In case of necessity the State 
through its unemployment benefit 
payments is expected to provide 
for an additional 20 weeks. And 
some of these contracts permit the 
employer to cancel or reduce the 
payments should necessity compel 
such action. “None of them pro- 
vides guaranties of employment 
for prolonged periods of time, 
since they are necessarily limited 
to the duration of the contracts, 
most of which are in effect for 
only one year.” 


Control the Business Cycle 


The inability of industry to con- 
trol these major cyclical move- 
ments which alternately result in 
business booms and depressions is 
the underlying reason for the in- 
frequency of annual-wage and 
guaranteed-employment plans in 
American industry. In reality the 
heart of the problem which the 
guaranteed annual-wage plan is 
designed to correct lies in such 
economic fluctuations. Until the 
nation has learned to control -the 
major swings of economic move- 
ments (and it has not yet reached 
the stage of economic understand- 


ing which makes such control 
possible)—until it has learned to 
level off the peaks and the val- 
leys of the business cycle, the in- 
evitable results of an industry- 
wide attempt to guarantee annual 
wages ‘o its employees would be 
wholesaie bankruptcy, industrial 
chaos and huge unemployment 
rolls. 

The solution to the problem of 
unemployment does not lie in a 
guaranteed annual wage—in the 
granting of special privileges to 
any group. Rather it rests upon a 
more perfect fuctioning of the 
economy—upon the establishment 
and maintenance of a more equit- 
able relationship between the 
contributions made to, and the 
receipts obtained from, the pro- 


duction and distribution of goods 
and services by all the factors in- 
volved. 


to the 190 point.. Incidental- 
ly, readers of this column will 
recall that a statement was 
made here some time ago that 
additional advances to about 
the 190 level were indicated. 


* 


But while the averages sort 
of crawled up the past few 
days, there was nothing hesi- 
tant about a number of 
stocks. On a comparative 
basis some’ of them went 
through the 190 level as if it 
were made of hot butter. It is 
not surprising therefore that 
bullishness is as strong as it 
is. A man who sees a stock 
get away from him by some 
10 points is bound to become 
impatient about any other 
istock he’ may have been 
thinking of buying. That he 
becomes. bullish is natural. 


Unfortunately this kind of 
bullishness is seldom based on 
anything tangible. It begins 
as a hope subsequently sup- 
planted by conviction. This 
feeling isn’t limited to any in- 
dividual or any group of in- 
dividuals. It is universal. The 
by-products of all the news 
one sees becomes a source of 
still more optimism. Buying 
is re longer a calculated plan. 
It becomes almost completely 


emotional. 


Emotions such as _ these, 


hope, can change suddenly. I 
realize I’ve said this before. 
Yet I have to repeat it, be- 
cause only by repetition can 
it be understood. I would 
like nothing better than to 
say “This is the time to buy” 
and follow it up with a great- 
ly enlarged list of stocks. But 
what I can’t do myself, I will 
not advise others to do. 
* * 


Technically, many of the 
stocks are close to, or in the 
midst of, the 1939 obstacles. 
Incidentally, you can get a 
clearer picture of what these 
levels are by looking at some 
new charts which have just 
been put on the market by 
F. S. Stephens, New York. 
Practically all the leaders 
are now in that area from 
where a sharp jolt can occur, 
almost without any advance 
notice. Whether the jolt will 
come, or when it will come, is 
something else. Markets 
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because they are based on 


don’t ring . warning. bells. 
They just act and later the 
hindsight observers can look 
back and see where their mis- 
take was made. 
* 

That mistakes are made is 
natural. They are made both 
in the long and in the short 
side of the market. Frankly, 
if this column: weren’t com- 
mitted to any stocks at this. . 
time, the temptation would 

be great to hop in, and per- 

haps a mistake, which would 

cost plenty, would be made. - 


But as we are already com-— 
mitted there is ne point in™ 


chasing stocks at this stage» 
of the, market cycle: 


like Commercial Solvents, 
Continental Diamond Fibre, 
etc., which really look higher. | 
Everything else being equal, . 
I would be strongly tempted 
to suggest taking them on. 
But I know that no stock can 
be stronger than the entire 
market—at least not for long. 
So we will keep these and 
other stocks in the back of 
our minds until the general 
market picture justifies new 
buying. 

Last week the stops in the 
stocks you have were raised. 
Up to this writing none of 
these stops have been broken. 
So long as that condition ex- 
ists positions should be undis- 
turbed. Stocks, purchase 
levels and critical points are 
as follows: A.’ M. * Byers, 
bought at 19, .stop is 20%. 
Jones & Laughlin bought at 
35, stop is 39. Paramount, 
bought at 3012, stop is 37. 
White Motors, bought at 2942 
stop is 33. 


More next Thursday. 
—Walter Whyte 


[The views expressed in this 
article do not necessarily at any 
time coincide with those of the 
Chronicle. They are presented as 
those of the author only.] 
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i he Securities Salesman’s Corner 


y JOHN DUTTON 


$8,000,000 Worth of War Bonds Were Sold by a Fellow Who Never 
Sold"Bonds Before in His Life. The True Story of “Louie the Waiter” 
—and How He Did It! 


Dbuis J. Schwartz, of New York City, had a boy and a girl 
in the Marines. He also owned a delecatessen shop on 6th Avenue, 
near Radio City. When the Treasury Department asked for volun- 
teers to help put over the war bond drives they never figured that 
from out of Manhattan’s teeming millions of humble people, A 
WAITER WITH A BIG HEART AND A SMILE THAT WAS TWICE 
AS BIG, WOULD LEAD THE WAY TO ONE OF THE GREATEST 


EXHIBITIONS OF PATRIOTISM AND BOND SELLING TECH- 
NIQUE THAT HAS EVER BEEN DEMONSTRATED AT ANY 
TIME, ANYWHERE. 


We met Louis the other day. We asked him how he did it. 
Here are a few tips for some of you experts who have been selling 
securities all your life. “First of all,” said he, “I figured it out this 
way. Why make it complicated? Sure I sold all types of bonds, the 
E’s, the taxables, the 242’s, and the rest. But I didn’t go into a long 
falk about debts, taxes, inflation, deflation, or even helping to win 
the war. I took it for granted that everybody wanted to back up the 
war effort. A lot of people had heard all the sales talks and they 
were fed up with them. I went after their sense of ‘good nature.’ 
I joked and I kidded about the most serious thing in the world— 
winning this war. I made a game out of it. 


. “I realized that into my restaurant came some of the finest people 
in the world. Show people, great stars of radio and screen, also 
some taxi drivers and workmen from factories and stores, as well as 
many wealthy business executives. Scores of them knew me—I 
had served them for years—they called me by name. So I decided 
that I'd go after their war bond purchases. I had my menus printed 
with the following heading: ‘TO OUR PATRONS—You’ll Buy War 
Bonds—Sooner Or Later—Get ’Em Today—From Louis The Waiter.’ 
i printed up stationery with this heading on it. I gave away book 
matches with this imprint. I made a list of everyone I knew. I 
wrote to them and I talked with them. I worked at the job. Pretty 
soon I began to get the orders. One star gave me an order for a 
hundred thousand dollar bond—her husband was in the Navy. An- 
other great actor wrote me a letter from Hollywood—he asked if I 
could send him some canned salmon and a few other hard to get 
items—I said sure if he would buy a $50,000 war bond. He wired 
back, ‘Send the salmon.’ He bought a $100,000 bond. 


“After I sold my first two million, the papers and magazines 
started writing my story. I got decorations from Washington and I 
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The Problem of Government Controls 


(Continued from page 1946) 


freedom of action progressively 
narrowed, with more and more 
major decisions passing from 
management to government. Dur- 
ing the war government exercised 
almost complete control over 
practically all aspects of the 
economy, and we have no present 
concern as to whether such con- 
trols were necessary or were 
wisely administered. It is highly 
important, however, to know 
whether the fundamental mana- 
gerial problems of how much and 
what to produce, where to pro- 
duce, how much to pay in wages, 
when and where to sell, and prices 
to be asked for goods and services 
will be matters of determination 
by individual enterprisers and 
corporate managers or by govern- 
ment officials. 

Hundreds of government con- 
trols have been removed in recent 
weeks, and there is a tendency by 
business men to assume that the 
period during which government 
determines principal operating 
conditions for business is about 
to cease. Such conclusion is not 
warranted. Wages and prices are 
certainly the two most vital ele- 
ments in business management 
and the Office of Price Adminis- 
tration is legally in existence 
until the middle of 1946, with 
every indication that it intends to 
exercise its legal authority for 
preventing a general rise in prices 
of industrial products. As _ to 
wages, the power of government 
has been widely exerted in wage 
controversies and in general has 
supported higher pay, although 
the pious intention is usually ex- 
pressed that wage advances shall 
not result in higher prices. 


Control in Post-war Period 


Perhaps the most effective way 
of determining the extent of gov- 
ernment control in the post-war 
period is to examine various ma- 
jor segments of our economy. As 
to common carriers, Federal and 
State governments have gradually 
extended the degree of control 
until it now covers tariffs, wage 
rates and working conditions, 
types of equipment, methods of 
financing and even whether addi- 
tional capital shall be employed. 
This applies to railroads, bus and 
truck lines, steamship lines and 
aircraft. No one has even sug- 
gested that these various controls 
by government are going to be 
relaxed. Discussion only eines 
on the probable extent of in- 
creased government intervention. 
Little exaggeration would be in- 
volved in the statement that com- 
mon-carrier transportation in the 
United States is an instrument of 
government policy, operated: un- 
der quasi-government manage- 
ment. 


No longer is the independent 
farmer the typical American. Not 
only has the percentage of our 
population engaged in agriculture 
declined over the last century and 
a half from a very high ratio to 
about one-fifth of those gainfully 
employed, but agriculture has 
come within the orbit of govern- 
ment control to a point where the 
farmer looks to government as his 
technical adviser, his banker, his 
protector against unsatisfactory 


prices, and in the last instance as 
the buyer of his products. Here, 
again, there is no evidence that 
government is likely to play a 
smaller role. Legislation now 
provides a floor under major 
agricultural prices for two crop 
years after the official termina- 
tion of the war. This official ter- 
mination has not yet been pro- 
claimed. If farm prices begin to 
slip toward that floor we may be 
assured that political efforts will 
be made to raise the floor to exist- 
ing price levels. At all events it 
will be difficult to terminate gov- 
ernment support of farm prices 
at the conclusion of the period 
during which present legislation 
is applicable. So the great agricul- 
tural sector must be classified as 
likely to remain under govern- 
ment control. 

Since they enjoy specified fran- 
chise privileges, public utilities 
are properly regarded as subject 
to government control in the gen- 
eral interest. Heretofore, this 
control has principally concerned 
itself with rate structures which 
would yield no more than a rea- 
sonable return on properly stated 
capital values. In recent years 
regulatory bodies have greatly 
extended the scope of their juris- 
diction. Wages as well as tariffs 
are in large measure controlled 
by government agencies, and 
these agencies have also interested. 
themselves in such matters as ac- 
counting, financing and _ public 
relations. Competition by utili- 
ties owned and operated by the 
Federal Government and by local 
governments has also become an 
important aspect of widening 
government control. Once more 
there is no likelihood that exist® 
ing controls will be restricted in 
the post-war period. 

Commercial and_ investment 
banking now intimately depends 
upon decisions made by govern- 
ment agencies. Whether it be the 
United States Treasury, the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board or the Se- 
curities and Exchange Commis- 
sion, our financial institutions are 
curbed and conditioned by policies 
laid down by outside authorities. 
In view of their massive holdings 
of government securities, com- 
mercial banks will be subject to 
even more government control in 
the future, and competitive bid- 
ding for corporate issues, as now 
increasingly required, places in- 
vestment banking in much the 
same position as commercial 
banking as a creature of the State. 

Until the war, manufacturing 
and trade were relatively free of 
government control, although gov- 
ernment had a progressively im- 
portant influence on the terms of 
wage contracts as well as upon 
wage rates. Government also was 
extending its influence over prices 
and profits by the manner in 
which anti-trust legislation was 
administered. Nevertheless, man- 
ufacturing, trade and the service 
industries represented the area of 
our economy which could be re- 
garded as reasonably free from 
government control. That was all 
changed during the course of the 
war and we face the appalling 
fact that the United States, the 


country which reached its pres- 
ent economic power through indi- 
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began wearing them on my coat. Soon my whole coat front was 
covered. As I-walked down the street people would stop me. One 
lady came all the way from Omaha to buy her bond from me—she 
said she read about me in ‘Life’ magazine. The radio and television 
stations.asked me to help with the war bond drives. I kept going. 
The momentum carried me along. More and more people came to my 
store to eat, to stare and to buy bonds. 

“One night a fellow came in and asked if I was ‘Louis The Waiter.’ 
He said he wanted to-buy a thirty-seven fifty bond from me. While 
I was writing out his order, he told me that he worked in a laundry 
as a laberer, and that he had been saving up his money just so 
he could buy his bond from me. Was I surprised when he pulled 
out $3,750 in cash and gave it to me for a $5,000 bond.” 

And that’s the way “Louie The Waiter” told it. A great guy— 
with a sales technique that could sell a salami or $8,000,000 worth of 
bonds. It could only happen: here! That’s another reason why we 


won this war. There were a lot. of people like Louie who were 


there when the roll ‘was called—and they. did their job at home, as 
well as in the front lines, on the Sea‘and:in -~ 


vidual enterprise, now takes its 
place among the controlled econo- 
mies. Only the question remains 
as to what measure of freedom 
may be re-established, so that we 
may resume our traditional 
growth in wealth and improve- 
ment in human welfare. 


Industrial Control to Continue 


This question can best be an- 
swered by directing attention to 
the areas in which government in- 
fluence or control bids fair to 
continue. At this point it might 
be well to define how the term 
“control” is used in subsequent 
analysis and conclusions. For our 
purposes control merely means 
that government takes action 
which results in a different busi- 
ness situation than competitive 
forces would produce in the ab- 
sence of such intervention. Thus 
intervention is indirect control. 
Usually the Office of Price Ad- 
ministration and the War Produc- 
tion Board are envisaged when 
government control over industry 
and trade are under discussion. 
But control will not cease when 
these organizations disappear. 


Two major controls by govern- 
ment will continue to be pervasive 
and effective and they need care- 
ful scrutiny. These flow from 
obeisance to the theory of wages 
based on stimulation of purchas- 
ing power, as well.as worship of 
the practice of deficit financing 
and cheap money. In the first 
place, the administrative branch 
of government has generally ac- 
cepted the so-called purchasing 
power theory, which in economics 
is equivalent to the theory of per- 
petual motion in physics. Whether 
espousal of this theory has politi- 
cal motivation need not concern 
us, but the practical effect is that 
business men should expect gov- 
ernment to be solidly and persis- 
tently lined up in support of wage 
advances, on the ground that wide 
consumer purchasing power is 
necessary to absorb the product 
of expanding industry and forget- 
ting that production alone yields 
permanent purchasing power. 
While we shall be told that prices 
need not rise, they will in fact 
advance in some rough ratio to 
increasing labor costs, including 
such costs in raw materials. 


Special attention should be di- 
rected to the fact that acceptance 
by government of the purchasing 
power theory of wages is not a 
matter of law, but the control 
which it exercises over business is 
far more important than that 
which derives from many statu- 
tory controls. There are few in- 
dications that this control will 
terminate during the reconversion 
period. It is likely to continue 
well into the post-war years, 
until such time as more acute eco- 
nomic reasoning or bitter expe- 
rience teaches our country the fal- 
lacy of the entire doctrine. 


Control Through Monetary Policy 


A second control, which has its 
basis in legislation but which 
measures its importance because 
of administrative policy, has to 
do with monetary matters. Cheap 
money is the announced policy of 
our government, and the impact of 
this policy affects our entire - 


‘economy. It is the master control 


device and as long as it is utilized 
we sha!! have a controlled rather 
than a free economy. In part, 
cheap money is an escape mech- 
anism. for politicians who are 
willing to jeopardize this coun- 
try’s future for the sake of fol- 
lowing the easy path and of ob- 
taining temporary popularity. Fi- . 
nancial history is only too positive 
in teaching that cheap money can 
create a boom but is thereby more 
likely to cause than to prevent a 
depression. 

Today we see medium-grade 
security issues offered at prices 
which were recently unattainable 
for issues of the highest quality. 
‘This ‘is largely because govern<- 
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ment policy has employed Federal 

Reserve banks, which in effect are 
‘government institutions, for pre- 
venting the money market from 
_©€xpressing its considered judg- 
ments in regard to government 
fiscal and financial policies. One 
reason for such policies is to avoid 
the forthright meeting of true 
costs of an increasing national 
debt. Instead, artificially low in- 
terest rates are commingled with 
the concealed or deferred taxes 
which are always involved in gov- 
ernment deficits. 


The “Helping Hand” Policy 

Another reason for such mone- 
_tary and financial policies is the 
entire approach of government 
toward the economy. This ap- 
‘proach might be labeled as the 
“helping hand.” Instead of acting 
on the belief that the individual 
citizen is responsible for obtaining 
employment or running a business 
or merely loafing, in accordance 
with his own pleasure, govern- 
ment appointees now concern 
themselves with all aspects of our 
economy. Easy money is sup- 
posed to be their gift to business, 
as a counterweight to favors 
which government also purports 
to extend to agriculture, labor and 
“other elements of the population. 
Few business men have ever in- 
itiated a new industrial enter- 
prise because the rate of interest 
on borrowed capital was 4% or 
3% rather than 6%. If the mar- 
gin of incentive is that narrow 
the ene will not be started 
at all. 


On the contrary, with the usual 
perversity of humanity, new en- 
terprise is most common in pe- 
riods of prosperity, when confi- 
dence and enthusiasm are high. 
At such times interest rates also 
tend to be rising. So this policy 
of government has scant favorable 
effect on stimulating production. 
Its most likely outcome is to cur- 
tail enterprise, which is the basis 
of expanding production, and to 
bring about increases in commod- 
ity prices. 

Some of the self-styled ‘“ad- 
vanced thinkers” in government 
and academic circles are now 
carrying the doctrine of easy 
money to its logical conclusion. 
They are constructing a theory of 
“free money.’ This doctrine was 
tentatively advanced by Mr. Berle 
in hearings before the Temporary 
National Economic Committee, 
and we shall probably have to 
endure considerable suffering be- 
fore this theory, as well as its less 
ambitious partner, namely, easy 
money, have been exploded by the 
course of events. 


The “Free Money” Agitation 


This free money doctrine rests 
on some such argument as the 
following. During the war we 
have financed enormous expansion 
of productive capacity and also of 
output, in considerable measure 
by means of government deficit 
financing. Much of this money 
was obtained by the process of 
inducing or requiring commercial 
banks to accept government prom- 
ises to pay as assets and of setting 
up corresponding deposit liabili- 
ties. As these paper deposits were 
transferred for constructing plants 

or for purchasing the output of 
such plants, capital and income 
. were also produced. Such opera- 
. tions and activities by government 
were at the expense of alternative 
production and represented no net 
addition over what would have 
been produced if the same capital 
._and labor had been employed on 
civilian goods. But the commer- 
cial banks which bought the gov- 
ernment bonds did not utilize 
their own capital or the savings 
of their depositors in the transac- 
tion. They merely created credits 
in favor of the government and 
these credits were in effect guar- 
anteed by the market policy of 
the Federal Reserve banks on the 
. one hand, which assured commer- 
cial banks that their government 
securities would not be permitted 
to sell below parity, and by action 
_ of the Federal Reserve Board and 


Congress, which enabled commer- 
cial banks to meet legal reserve 
requirements, in spite of their 
2normous credits in favor of the 
government. 

Then the argument proceeds 
that since these credit operations 
involve no cost, no sacrifice, no 
abstinence and no saving on the 
part of banks or individual de- 
gositors, no payment should be 
made for the resulting capital. 
fhis is free money. Presumably 
such free money is to be validated 
by production which is made pos- 
sible through the creation of cap- 
stal by the process just described. 
No one needs to have much expe- 
rience or imagination, however, to 
predict the effects of the doctrine 
of free money on our economy. 
To the extent that this doctrine 
is accepted by the administrative 
officers of government, control 
will exist which is more far- 
reaching than many of those con- 
trols which are commonly dis- 
cussed. Business men should not 
conclude that free employment, 
free production, free markets and 
free prices have returned until 
they have undertaken the intel- 
lectual effort of determining the 
implications which, irrespective of 
formal legal controls, derive from 
government adherence to the pur- 
chasing power theory of wages, 
and, to the doctrine of cheap 
money or free money in relation 
to business. 

Greunds for Price Control 


Continuance of price control is 
usually advocated on one of two 
grounds: 

(a) That control is necessary 
until supply and demand are in 
balance. 

(b) That price control should 
continue until the danger of in- 
{lation has disappeared. 

There is general agreement that 
declining prices tend to stimulate 
demand and reduce supply and 
that advancing prices have the 
opposite effect. If price control 
is practiced, approved prices must 
be too low, too high or exactly 
right. If they are too low, they 
produce augmented demand while 
discouraging supply. If they are 
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too high, or-just right, they are] 
obviously not needed. Thus price 
control 1.seif, if ettective in keep- 
img - prices below free market 
levels, can only restrict produc- 
tion and thus prevent supply and 
demand .from coming into bal- 
ance. 

The inflation argument is little 
more successful in withstanding 
critical analysis. During the war, 
price control had to be supported 
by an elaborate system of prior- 
ities, rationing, wage controls and 
many other devices in order to be 
effective. Now that these have 
largely disappeared, commodity 
price control by itself cannot 
meet the impact of rushing events, 
even disregarding the grave ques- 
tion as to whether. all.of the con- 
trols which can be invented can 
permanently prevent commodity 
price advances in the face of.con- 
tinuing government deficits, fi- 
nanced by commercial banks or 
by the Federal Reserve banks. 


- One fact which is - frequently 
neglected in discussions of the ef- 
fectiveness of price control is the 
use of subsidies. In the food in- 
dustries alone subsidies of more 
than $1,500,000,000 were paid -in 
1944, Subsidies also apply. to 
mining, petroleum production and 
many other areas of our economy. 
If afl of these subsidies were in- 
cluded in commodity prices, as is 
necessary to be accurate, govern- 
ment would be less insistent upon 
proclaiming its success in main- 
taining stable commodity prices. 
Since subsidies are at least theo- 
retically expected to cease imme- 
diately or shortly after the termi- 
nation of war, an important and 
overlooked pressure will concur- 
rently tend to raise prices. 


Commodity Price Outlook 


All of this leads to the outlook 
for commodity prices. Two con- 
ditioning factors should be men- 
tioned. First, reports are almost 
unanimous that from the technical 
point of view reconversion is 
proceeding with extraordinary 
rapidity. Efforts to continue price 
controls or the extension of strikes 
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ition, which also means decreased 
} demand for and services of 
all kinds. is is tantamount to 
stating that government policies 
or industrial disputes which im- 
}pede production will, during a 


erating effect on rising tendencies 
in commodity prices. Second, 
government policy in regard to 
foreign relief and rehabilitation, 
whether by gifts or loans, will not 
merely have an important effect 
on commodity prices, but the 
principle of leverage is intro- 
duced. Government is not in- 
clined to concern itself with prices 
when it decides to acquire goods. 
Just as in 1919, large gifts or 
credits in favor of foreign coun- 
tries could touch off price ad- 
— which might be spectac- 
ular. 

Unless there are heavy pur- 
chases by government of agricul- 
} tural products to be used in for- 
eign relief, prices of farm products 
will have difficulty in maintain- 
ing their present levels and are 
likely to decline within one year. 
This forecast can of course be in- 
validated by congressional action 
which .would support farm prices 
at war-time peak levels. Pres- 
sure for such legislation may be 
confidently expected. 

Industrial efficiency during the 
war made little progress, and ac- 
tually declined in many directions. 
This affords the opportunity for 
improved efficiency which would 
permit rising wages without ad- 
vances in unit costs, if recent vol- 
ume of output is maintained. 
Technological conditions clearly 
make this possible. Whether it 
will be realized largely depends 
upon the industrial climate in 
which manufacturing will be con- 
ducted. At present the barometer 
indicates stormy weather. 

Since the costs of manufactured 
products, including raw materials, 
wages, marketing and overhead, 
are all likely to advance, the con- 
clusion follows that prices of 
manufactured goods will also be 
higher. We may expect to live in 
''a controlled economy, even though 
|}formal price control under the 
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short period of time, have a mod- ; 


Office of Price Administration 
likely to be unimportant. Gov- 
ernment controls add up to higher 
costs and lewer efficiency, bot m 
agriculture and in industry. Tak- 
fing the average of wholesale 
prices for 1939 as 100, the Bureau 
of Labor Statisticsaverage for sucht 
prices is now 137. An advance to 
the 150 level may be expected 
within 12 to 18 months, provided 
the economy is permitted to oper- 
ate at a high level of activity. 
These are the implications and} 
this is the outlook for the business} 
man. in regard to the problem of7 
government controls. For the 
student of economics and for the 
citizen interested in the welfare 
of his country, the outlook offers} 
| too much of trouble and ery ; 
to be reassuring. So too the - 
losopher will have to seek con- 
solation in his philosophy. There 
is little te be found in govern- 
ment contrels. . 


New Branch im San Diego — | 

SAN DIEGO, CALIF.—Buckley 
Brothers, members of the New 
York Stock Exchange, announce 
the-opening of an office at 625) 
Broadway. Other offices of the 
firm are in New York, Philadel- 
phia, Los Angeles, Pittsburgh and 
Hagerstown, Md. 

George D. Roberts will be man- 
ager of the new branch. 


John D. Cronin With 
Eastman, Dillon & Co. 

John D. Cronin has become 
associated with Eastman, Dillon 
& Co., 15 Broad St., New York 
City, members of the New York 
Stock Exchange. Mr. Cronin was 
previously with Lazard Freres & 
Co. 
Lt. Robert C. Brady, U. S. Naval 
Reserve, has returned to active 
association with the firm, it is 
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announced. 
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Peacetime Appraisal of Railroad Securities 


(Continued from page 1946) 


that is that if I hadn’t been right 
I wouldn't be here for the fourth 
time. But the real answer is that 
I have never recommended a rail- 
road bond, selling at par, to an in- 
dividual, and particularly to your 
organization, because you aren't 
institutional salesmen. Today 
there are about six billion of them 
selling at par. As far as I am 
concerned, you can do with them 
what you please, because when 
railroad bonds, or any other 
bonds, reach a point where they 
can’t go up—they may never go 
down, but they can’t go up—I 
cease to recommend them to in- 
dividuals. 

From now on we have to look 
at individual situations and also 
the overall situation, and this will 
be more so the last five months 
this year than ever before. Don’t 
be surprised, for example, if some 
railroads operate for the last five 
months at a deficit. Figure 
earnings from now on a cash 
basis, because already this 
year the railroads—Class 1 rail- 
roads—for the first six months 
used their privilege of amortiza- 
tion of defense projects in charg- 
ing $139,000,000 to expenses. They 
still have $500,000,000 left, and it 
is entirely possible that over the 
balance of the next five months 
the railroads will charge that en- 
tire half billion dollars to ex- 
penses. If they dp, obviously some 
roads are going to show a deficit 
in net income for the last five 
months. So, from now on, when 
you look up, for instance, the 
earnings on Atlantic Coast Line, 
or the earnings on Southern Pa- 
cific, or any of the other railroad 
stocks, look them up on a cash 
basis; in other words, how much 
did they earn in cash? And if 
some railroad, for example, the 
New York Central, charges. $9,- 
000,000 to amortization of defense 
projects, that is really earn- 
ings; it is taken out of expenses. 
Otherwise you will get a com- 
plete distortion. In other roads, 
you also have to study the book- 
keeping figures in order to com- 
prehend the earnings. The Sea- 
board railroad, for example, so 
far this year has charged off 
about $3,000,000 to interest on in- 
terest, which is purely a book- 
keeping item, as a result of 
which they showed very little net 
income. 


So I say, it is not as easy as it 
was once to talk to a large group, 
because we have to isolate the 
Sees situations more than be- 
ore. 


But the fundamental of my 
predictions is that we are going 
to be as good as industry gener- 
ally. The last period, prior to the 
1941-1945 period, when the rail- 
roads were prosperous was the 
period 1923-1929, and so, like- 
wise, was business generally. For 
the period 1930 to 1940 industrial 
business was down—way down— 
and so were railroads. Then 
when industry picks up, so do the 
railroads. Now, certainly indus- 
trial stocks which today sold for 
about 185—Dow-Jones averages, 
and yield 3.59%, are discounting 
higher dividends. I don’t think 
industrial stocks are going to go 
on a 3% basis on present divi- 
dends. Therefore, they must be 
discounting higher dividends. Of 
course, that could come about by 
revision of the tax laws and re- 
peal of the Excess Profits Tax. 
But so could the railroads. There 
ig no greater sufferer from EPT 

m the railroads, and no one 
would benefit more than the 
from its repeal. 


Spread Between Rails and 
Industrials 
_. In any event, railroad gross has 
followed industrial activity. I 
don’t know what the stock mar- 
ket is going to do, but I say there 
is too great a spread between the 
industrials and the rails—not 
only’ a spread in prices, but the 


spread in yield. The yield on the 
Dow-Jones rail averages doesn’t 
mean anything because there are 
3ix non-dividend payers in the 
averages. If you take the yield on 


the dividend payers, such as the}: 


Chesapeake & Ohio, Louisville & 
Nashville and Pennsylvania, the 
yield is pretty close to 64%2%, or 
300 basis points higher than the 
average yield on the industrials. 


So, too, the other big factors— 
wages and prices, the cost of ma- 
terials and supplies—they always 
go together in railroads and in- 
dustry. 

Tt could give you the figures on 
wages, maintenance, expenses, for 
those periods—1923-1929, 1930- 
1940, and 1941-1943—to show you 
chat the net railway operating in- 
come, wages, and equipment and 
materials purchased, total ex- 
penses, relate directly to the state 
of business activity. 


Railroad Improvements 


Since the war, that is, since the 
European war, started, back in 
1939, railroads have changed 
themselves considerably, physi- 
cally. In that period they spent 
about $2,000,000,000 on fixed 
plant. And the war has seen the 
definite introduction on a perma- 
nent basis of the Diesel loco- 
motive. We had no line rail 
Diesel locomotives on railroads 
prior to the European war, and 
now most of the railroads, with 
the exception of the coal carriers, 
have Dieselized some of their 
equipment, at great savings. They 
have introduced for the first 
time a method of handling the 
traffic of heavy density districts 
through central traffic control. 
Very little of that was erected 
during the war because of lack of 
steel and other instruments that 
now is being put in in a big way 
in a great many of the heavy 
density single track lines. You 
must have heard me explain that 
before—central traffic control on 
the heavy density divisions gives 
a single line nearly the capacity 
of a double track; and the corol- 
lary of that is that a light density 
double-track railroad can be con- 
verted into a single-track rail- 
road, with much saving. There 
was none of that at all before the 
European war started. 


The Sperry car, which was de- 
veloped to discover, in advance, 
fissures in rails which cause 
wrecks that are of tremendous ex- 
pense to railroads—that was un- 
heard of before 1939. 


I could tell you about many 
other things concerning the phys- 
ical changes that have been made. 


. Railroads on a Cash Basis 


The railroads are in a cash 
business —technically railroads 
could run without working cap- 
ital—90% of their business is cash 
—and have for the first time a 
net working capital position far 
in excess of what they dreamt of 
having. When the Interstate 
Commerce Commission made the 
valuation of railroads based on 
1937 gross, they said a net work- 
ing capital position of $289,000,000 
was fair; today they have a net 
working capital of over $1,900,- 
000,000. My point there is that 
they are in a good cash position 
—they have credit, they have 
cash to introduce new improve- 
ments, which mean more and 
more efficient operation. 

Of course, that is also one of 
the answers to the wage problem. 
It’s true that railroad wages have 
gone up, on the average, from 70 
cents an hour to 90 cents an hour 
since 1940, Yet, the introduction 
of these operating time-savers 
will mean, in my opinion, that 
the higher wages go, the less will 
be total wages. 


Railroad Wages 


At the present time the lowest 
paid railroad worker, on the av- 
erage, gets 70 cents an hour, and 


the highest gets about $1.10 an 
hour. If you add the overtime to 


that, the average, including the 
overtime, is around 95 cents. And 
for the first time rails are com- 
petitive with industry generally, 
as regards wage structures. 


So the railroads and industry 
will go along with wages gener- 
ally. Personally, I think we are 
going to have higher wages in all 
industry, and higher costs. 
Therefore. we are going to have 
higher prices, which means, in 
terms of railroading, higher rates. 
That, however, is a little bit out 
of my line, but that is the way I 
view it, and I do not view: it with 
alarm. 

Those who do not like rails like 
to analyze the railroads by tak- 
ing 1945 costs, 1945 wages, and 
applying 1940 gross, and proving 
that the railroads will lose money. 
I could do the same thing with 
industrial stocks. Obviously, if 
the situation is going to be such. 
if wages are going up 50% and 
prices are going to stay where 
they are, then the situation is 
dark indeed for industry and rail- 
roads. 


I told you about the Excess 
Profits Tax. I consider the argu- 
ment about EPT, of carry-overs 
and carry-backs, negative. But I 
certainly. wouldn’t recommend 
railroad bonds on that theory, be- 
cause I would rather have pros- 
perity, with no carry-over, than 
depressions to use up the carry- 


over. 
Shift of Rail Market 


The current state of the market 
in railroad stocks and defaulted 
bonds, the prices at which they 
sell, are related to the history of 
railroad prices, particularly since 
1931. Up to 1931, railroad bonds 
were owned by the institutions— 
and railroad stocks sold relatively 
in line with industrial stocks. 
They never sold quite as high as 
industrial stocks, but they sold 
in the 15, 16 times earnings level. 


The collapse in this country— 
world-wide and in this country— 
beginning in 1931 and terminat- 
ing in 1938, with a slight recovery 
in 1937, affected the railroads, of 
course, like everything else, and, 
unfortunately, this $10% billion 
worth of bonds came on the mar- 
ket. Eventually, of that $10% bil- 
lion bonds, $5 billion became the 
obligations of railroads in bank- 
ruptcy. I have told you many 
times before. it was no different 
than it would be in the sugar 
market, or anything else. The in- 
stitutions were our only large 
buyers of railroad bonds. They 
held practically all of those $101 
billion. Those of vou, like myself. 
who were selling bonds from 1922 
to 1931—I don’t recall ever even 
asking an individual to buy a 
railroad bond, because it was so 
simple to call up many of these 
savings banks or insurance com- 
vanies and sell them a million or 
two million. Then came the de- 
pression, with the decline of 
rates. All you needed was a 
truck to go in business. You could 
pick and choose. As a result we 
had a complete collapse of rail- 
road credit. But these extreme 
low prices that were made were 
purely mechanical prices. They 
did not indicate the state of the 


price of Boston & Maine, which is 
in the Dow-Jones averages selling 
at 714, indicates the state of the 
railroad industry. It doesn’t. It 
has nothing to do with it. 

Now, when Missouri Pacific 
Refunding 5s sold at 10, what 
caused that? You can’t buy the 
svikes: in the Missouri Pacific 
Railroad at that rate. The value 
was there. They were not operat- 
ing at a deficit. This railroad in- 
dustrv has never operated at a 
deficit, even in the worst years of 
the depression. The worst years 
the railroads ever had—1938, they 
made half a billion dollars; in 
1932, they made over half a bil- 
lion dollars. The Missouri Pa- 
cific was making money—10 or 


12 million dollars. What caused 


industrials any more than the: 


these prices? I harp on this a lit- 
tle bit because it is related to 
present-day prices. It came be- 
cause there were no buyers. Mis- 
souri Pacific 5s of 1981, came out 
in Jan. 1931, at, I think, 95. They 
were mostly sold to insurance 
companies. Two years later they 
were selling at 20. The institu- 
tions, rightfully or wrongfully, 
sold the defaulted bonds. That’s 
where they came from. Some of 
them had to sell them because of 
pressure from the Insurance Com- 
missioners and savings banks su- 
pervisors, but, willy nilly, they 
did sell them, and there was no 
one to buy them. 

Among myself and my associ- 
ates and some of the other fel- 
lows in Wali Street, we decided 
there must be something wrong. 
Why should a bond be worth par 
in 1931 and 20 two years later? 
Perhaps because of this mechani- 
cal selling and no buying. Sugar 
would do the same thing. Sugar 
sells at 5 cents a pound. If every 
buyer in the world became a sell- 
er and there were no*buyers, it 
would probably sell at a tenth of a 
cent, until someone said, there 
must be something wrong, let’s 
go out and buy it, even if you 
didn’t care about sugar. And 90% 
of the people who bought de- 
faulted bonds didn’t know them, 
but they knew values and ,they 
could see bargains. 

In any event, we finally found 
some buyers for defaulted bonds. 
The first time I talked here I 
think I mentioned Northwest pre- 
ferred. Why do you think North- 
west 5% preferred, a new stock— 
why in the world do you think 
it could trade for over a year at 
$3 a share? And it closed on 
Oct. 16 at 72! For over 18 months 
that stock was traded at about 
$3 a share. Now, why? The only 
reason why is that the institutions 
were selling the defaulted bonds. 
There were no buyers for them. 
We couldn’t get enough individ- 
uals to listen and buy them, and 
the old bonds got a bundle of se- 
curities, and the  arbitrageurs 
buy the old and sell the new. 
They didn’t care what they got 
for the new, except to be sure 
there was a spread. It didn’t 
mean it was worth $3 a share. 
Of course it wasn’t worth $3 a 
share. It is worth what its pros- 
pective value was and today’s 
price indicates how cheap it was. 


Now, the after effect of that is 
that Pennsylvania has to be sell- 
ing on the 6.25% basis, with in- 
dustrial stocks on a 3.59% basis, 
because of this terrific aftermath 
of low prices on rails. 


I don’t say they wouldn’t have 
gone down, but I do say this, for 
example—if no institution sold 
Missouri Pacific 5s, they never 
would have broken 50 on the 
downside. In other words, the 
value was there; it was just a 
question of waiting until the 
country, as it always has, turns 
around. 


War Time Changes in Rail 
Finances 


During the war—the six-year 
war we will call it—we had three 
fundamental changes in railroad 
finance. The first started prior 
to the war. You remember, when 
I first started my classes, the 
only things we could talk about 
were Chicago and East Illinois, or 
Chicago and Great Western, be- 
cause they were the only ones 
who had made any progress in re- 
organization. Since then we have 
had tremendous progress in re- 
organization of the 37 carriers 
that have been reorganized. 

Secondly, we had war earnings 
—war earnings amounting to bil- 
lions of dollars which were not 
given to the stockholders—they 
were used to retire bonds in the 
open market to the tune of about 
$2 billion par value. 


Refunding Operations 


Then, the third thing started to 
occur only 18 months ago—or a 
little bit longer than that. You 


who are institutional men re-, 
member that The Pennsylvania, 


Ohio and Detroit financing—when 
they sold 3%4 bonds to refund 4%s 
—that was the first break in the 
ice. That was the first railroad 
refunding since 1937, with the ex- 
ception of some small terminal 
bonds. 

Since that time there has been 
over $2 billion worth of railroad 
bonds refunded at lower coupons. 
In my opinion this will continue 
until almost all callable railroad 
bonds are refunded. There is no 
reason why, because their credit 
is re-established, the railroads 
will not refund their bonds like 
the utilities and on comparable 
coupons. 

Now, those are tremendous 
factors which we never had be- 
fore. We never had them in 1939. 
All those factors lead up to 
resurrection in railroad credit. 
When you have that—to illustrate, 
by the time the Northwest was 
reorganized, it was selfing on a 
respectable basis in consideration 
of other railroad credits. Take 
the case of the solvent companies, 
like Nickel Plate. In 1942, Nickel 
Plate common was selling at $10 
a share, the preferred at $25, and 
the bonds at $50. Nickel Plate 
bought in the open market suffi- 
cient bonds to put them at par. 
When bonds sell at par they be- 
come refundable. Then they re- 
funded those bonds—those 412s 
and 512s, and the new 3%s today 
are selling at 106. 

All this resulted in a reduction 
in fixed charges from $72 mil- 
lion to $3% million. And what 
happened to the stocks? Well the 
Nickel Plate preferred is at 130, 
and the common stock is at 51. I 
mention that because, when bonds 
sell down-—Southern Pacific 
bonds sold down to 35 cents on 
the dollar—the stocks have got 
to go down with them; stocks can- 
not sell at 30 with bonds at 35. So, 
obviously, when the selling forces 
the price of Southern Pacific 
bonds down to 35, that act alone 
forces the stock down to $10. 

Now, obviously, when the bonds 
go back from 35 to par, the stock 
doesn’t stay at $10; it goes back 
(I think it sold as high this year 
as 57, and it is once again on a 
dividend basis, which I think will 
be permanent and which I think 
may be increased). 

But it is that background with 
which we have to deal, and that 
is the reason why the standard 
dividend stocks, like Chesapeake 
& Ohio, Pennsylvania and At- 
lantic Coast Line—to mention a 
few—are selling to yield 6.00 to 
6.50%, and industrial stocks to 
yield 3.59%. 


We are now in the fortunate 
position, I think, where the rail- 
roads could, if they wanted to, 
increase their dividends ex-EPT, 
because they have been paying 
out such a small portion of their 
earnings in dividends. 


The Dow-Jones Averages 


The spread between the Dow- 
Jones rails and the Dow-Jones in- 
dustrials is another source of 
sales resistance to the rails. Yes- 
terday, for example, the Dow- 
Jones rails closed at about 60, and 
the industrials at about 185. This 
spread is used almost universally 
in financial circles, by individuals, 
and it seems to indicate to the 
“Street,” sometimes, and to a 
great many -people, that the in- 
vesting public thinks that there 
is a difference indicated by 125 
points in the Dow-Jones averages 
as the differences between the 
condition of railroad business and 
the condition of industry gener- 
ally. 

In the first place, I don’t know 
how many of you know it, but the 
Dow-Jones average is not an 
arithmetical average. Try to think, 
now, of threee stocks selling at 
185 in the Dow-Jones averages. 
There are only two—only two 
stocks in the Dow-Jones selling 
above 185—duPont and Eastman. 
The arithmetical average of the 
Dow-Jones industrial average is 
the sum of 30 stocks where they 
closed yesterday, divided by 30, 
and is 84 and the arithmetic av- 
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erage of the 20 stocks in the Dow- 
Jones rail average is 58. 


Dividend Paying Stocks 


Now, I can understand that 
kind of relationship, because the 
history and background of rail- 
roads is not conducive to have 
them sell on the 3.59 yield basis. 
But I think they should sell on 
the 5% basis if the Dow-Jones av- 
erages show a 3.59% basis. 


Then again, there are only five 
dividend paying rails which have 
paid dividends without interrup- 
tion since their organization— 
Pennsylvania, Union Pacific, 
Chesapeake & Ohio, Norfolk and 
Western and Louisville and Nash- 
ville. Louisville and Nashville 
skipped one year and that was 
1933. Since then, it has paid div- 
idends each and every year. Ev- 
ery sto& in the Dow-Jones in- 
dustrial averages pays dividends. 
Ninety percent of them are pretty 
steady dividend payers. I keep 
an average of those five rail 
stocks, because, to me, if you keep 
an average of Chesapeake & 
Ohio, Louisville and Nashville, 
Norfolk and Western, Pennsyl- 
vania and Union Pacific, you have 
a real indication of the railroad 
industry. 


So they are the stocks to com- 
pare to see what railroads are 
doing. And, incidentally, they 
are selling at new highs since 
1937, and they have done that de- 
spite the fact that the rails had 
quite a shakeout. They came back 
and are now away ahead. They 
are selling today at 112. 


Take a price of 112 on those 
five shares, as against the stand- 
ard dividend-paying industrials, 
and that.line-up will be hard to 
beat. In other words, when you 
include in the averages a non- 
dividend-paying stock, like Bos- 
ton & Maine, which has small 
hope of ever becoming a dividend 
payer because of the tremendous 
accumulations on the preferred, 
it weighs down the average so 
greatly that the averages don’t in- 
dicate the real state of the rail- 
road industry. . 


Status of Rail Reorganizations 


As far as reorganization is con- 
cerned, several have been com- 
pleted, like the Wabash and the 
Erie, Northwest, and a few more. 
I think it was the second time I 
talked here, some of you will 
remember, several gentlemen at 
the left, in the forum afterwards, 
said, ‘“why can’t you do something 
about those Wabash B’s that are 
selling at 40?,” and I said, “if you 
are patient, they will get there.” 
And they have. They are now 
around 90. 


In the defaulted field today, the 
cheapest bond, in my opinion, is 
Missouri Pacific refunding 5s, 
which I first mentioned. It is now 
a clean first mortgage on the en- 
tire Missouri Pacific Railroad, 
because, in my opinion, the River 
& Gulf bonds will be paid off 
Nov. 1. The repayment to the 
RFC and the banks, I think, will 
be the next step. 


Missouri Pacific Bonds 


I don’t think the present re- 
organization plan will go through, 
and I think somewhere along the 
line you will end up with a thou- 
sand dollars worth of new bonds 
plus $350 in cash, for each Mis- 
souri Pacific Refunding Bond. 
Obviously, it is harder to get 
individuals — and most of you 
are customers’ brokers — it is 
hard to get individuals to buy 
Missouri Pacific 5s at 85 when 
they look up the price range and 
find they sold at 22. But so has 
everything else moved up. What 
you have to buy in rails is value 
at a discount. 


As I have said many times be- 
fore—if you get a thousand dol- 
lar bond from the Missouri Pacific 
reorganization, even, with a 3% 
coupon at 50, you would think it 
was a bargain. That is what 
MOP Refunding 5s are selling 
for. So you are buying them at 
the equivalent of 50, assuming the 


payment over the next few years 
of the $350 back interest. 

There is still tremendous lev- 
erage in certain of the bonds. 
That’s why I call MOP 5s a 
three-year 10% bond. But you 
could put it the other way—it is a 
3% bond, with accumulations of 
$350, selling at 85. So “values at 
a discount” are still there in Mis- 
souri Pacific. 

As to the junior bonds, the time 
element is all-important, whether 
a new plan comes out affecting 
the Missouri Pacific junior bonds 
or not. Obviously, if I don’t think 
this plan is going through, I 
think ahother will come along, 
and each plan has been progres- 
sively better and better for the 
junior bonds. But not at the ex- 
pense of the senior bonds, because 
the back interest on the refund- 
ing bonds is gradually being paid. 


The Rock Island Issues 


In the situaticns we are trad- 
ing on a “When Issued”’ basis, my 
favorite is Rock Island, right 


‘across the board, i.e., the income 


bonds, the preferred and the com- 
mon stocks, and all the old se- 
curities. My reasons are two fold: 
(1) I think the Rock Island, 
among your large systems, after 
the war will be one of the roads 
that will make money on pas- 
senger service. When a railroad 
changes from losing money to 
making money on passenger busi- 
ness, it has a tremendous effect 
on net. In the old days, Rock 
Island used to lose millions of 
dollars on the passenger business. 
In another year and a half I 
think the passenger business on 
the Rock Island will be complete- 
ly in the shape of streamlined, air 
conditioned Rockets, and they will 
make money. (2) I ‘think the 
Rock Island will be run by a 
Board of Directors dominated by 
the stockholders. Unfortunately, 
in a great many of our railroads 
the management appears to be 
dominated by the creditors. If a 
road is dominated by the bond- 
holders, stick to the bonds; if the 
road is dominated by the bond- 
holders, buy the income bonds. If 
dominated by the stockholders, I 
would pick those stocks ahead of 
a stock where the creditors have 
the great power. 

Those are the two reasons, out- 
side of the general reasons, why 
I prefer the Rock Island in the, 
“when, as and if issued,’ situa- 
tions. 

Among the six or seven situa- 
tions we are now trading “when, 
as and if issued,’ in my opinion 
the cheapest individual income 
bond today is the St. Paul B In- 
comes, which closed today, I be- 
lieve, around 86% and _ which 
carry nine points of accrued in- 
terest. So the price is around 
7714. I think that bond is just as 
good as Northwest Incomes, so 
they should sell, with accumula- 
tions, at par. 

Among the, preferred stocks, I 
think the Seaboard, preferred, 
selling at 65, with no accumula- 
tions, is the cheapest, because it 
has the greatest leverage. There 
will be only 150,000 shares of the 
stock outstanding. There is no 
other preferred of that amount 
outstanding of any large railroad. 
It will have tremendous leverage 
in earnings. 

Among the common stocks that 
we are trading on a “when is- 
sued basis,” my first choice is 
Rock Island common stock, for 
the reasons that I have chosen. I 
think that Rock Island could 
move eventually to the class of 
the Atchison common shares. 

Realize, when you look at Rock 
Island, there is only $26,000,000 
first mortgage fixed interest 
bonds. They used to carry about 
$310,000,000 of fixed interest 
bonds. 

I picked out for you my choice 
of a “when issued” income bond, 
a preferred stock and a common 
stock of the reorganizing carriers. 


The Borderline Rails 


Going back again now to the 
formerly borderlines, for a min- 


ute. With the exception of Illin- 
ois Central and New York Cen- 
tral, there are no large situations 
now selling at a discount, and 
most of those bonds are selling 
at 90 or above. You can’t buy any 
discount bonds in Southern Rail- 
road or Southern Pacific or 
Northern Pacific. They have gone 
at par. There is nothing I can say 
about those bonds to you as in- 
dividuals. 

In the stocks, therefore, for in- 
dividuals—and again speaking to 
you in your profession—we have 
certain groups of stocks. First we 
have that group of stocks of 
these diividend-paying railroads, 
Pennsylvania, C. & O., Norfolk 
and Western, Union Pacific and 
L. & N. Those stocks are selling 
—three of them—on the 6.25% 
basis. There are only two stocks 
better than a 5% basis, and 
those are Union Pacific and 
Norfolk and Western. When 
you get below them, you run in- 
to the type of stock, like Atchi- 
son, Atlantic Coast Line, Great 
Northern, New York Central, 
Northern Pacific, Southern Pa- 
cific. 

What is going to be the future 
of those stocks? I think eventu- 
ally that some of these stocks will 
move into the position that L. 
& N., C. & O. and Pennsylvania 
have maintained. In other words, 
I think surely that Atchison will 
become a regular dividend-pay- 
ing stock. You realize that this 
company bought and paid for in 
cash all their callable bonds. 
These have not been refunded. 
Atchison has changed its manage- 
ment, and personally I think the 
present management of the Atchi- 
son, under Mr. Fred Gurley, will 
be one of the best managements 
the Atchison has ever had. The 
Atchison could well, I think, move 
out of this irregular dividend pay- 
ing class and get into the regular 
dividend paying class. 

Well, what about Atlantic Coast 
Line? Coast Line is selling for 
the equivalent of about $10, be- 
cause there is a share, now, of 
Louisville and Nashville behind 
each share of Coast Line stock. 
Why doesn’t it sell higher? Be- 
cause it hasn’t paid dividends out 
of the railroad’s earnings. Coast 
Line has earned about $90 in 
the last four or five years, and 
hasn’t paid a cent in dividends 
from the railroad earnings. For 


years that L. & N. stock was cole 
sateral tor bonds. If anything 


‘ever happened to the Coast Line 


—and at one time wiey Were uei- 
initely borderline—it’ wouldn’t 
nave done the stockholders any 
good. Now the bonds for which 
L. & N. stock was collateral have 
been all paid off, and with the 
exception of the serial bank loan 
there are no liens against the 
stock. 

Now, Atlantic Coast Line could 
pay a dividend on its common, in 
addition to the $4 it gets from the 
L. & N. Obviously, it is not go- 
ing to sell very long for a $10 
price, if it does. 

Going along alphabetically, 
among the issued securities, I first 
mentioned the defaulted bonds, 
then I mentioned the “when is- 
sued” securities. 


Baltimore and Ohio 


Now, among the issued secur- 
ities, the B. & O. is the favorite 
among all of the recommendations 
I have to make to you, for sev- 
eral reasons. It is about our 
fourth or fifth largest railroad in 
gross. It is the only issued picture 
where you can buy an income 
bond at a discount of almost 30 
points and, including the 4%%, 
a discount of almost 35 points. 

I recommend the Baltimore and 
Ohio Refunding 5s and 6s, B. & O. 
414s, and the preferred and com- 
mon for several reasons. First, it 
is one of our largest railroads. 
It is located along heavy industry 
in the East. It serves the region 
from St. Louis and Chicago 
through Pittsburgh to Baltimore. 
It is being reorganized under the 
McLaughlin Act. The ICC has 
approved the plan. The same op- 
position to the plan was before 
the ICC that was before the court 
in Baltimore. Nothing new was 
introduced—nothing new of sub- 
stance, in my opinion. The ICC 
has approved the plan. The filing 
of briefs is due on Nov. 5, and, 
in my opinion, we will get a de- 
cision near the end of the year. 

Now, what does the plan do? 
In 1938, rather than choose a plan 
under Section 77, the Baltimore 
& Ohio chose a tentative plan. 
They now have a permanent plan. 
All the maturities are moved up, 
so they are merely of academic 
interest as far as anybody in this 


room is concerned. The fixed 
charges, which formerly were 


' $34,000,000, are reduced to about 


$16,000,000. The overall charges 
are down to about ‘$25,000,000, 
That was accomplished tnrougn 
the purchase, in the open market, 
of over a hundred million dol- 
lars worth of bonds by the use of 
war earnings. 

The most important factor in 
the B. & O. plan is that all the 
bonds, with two little exceptions, 
are callable. It is going to be very 
important to railroads if your 
bonds are callable or not. Look at 
the unfortunate position of South- 
ern Railroad now. They have 6s, 
614s, 5s. Not a single direct ob- 
ligation of the Southern Railroad 
is callable. In the New York 
Central only one bond is callable 
at this time—the 4's. The 5s are 
callable, but not until 1951. Only 
a small percent of Pennsylvania 
obligations are callable. That 


makes a tremendous amount of © 


difference—whether you pay 5% 


on $500,000,000, or 3% on $500,- — 


000,000, and that is the situation 
you have in the Baltimore and 
Ohio—$570,000,000 of bonds with 
an average coupon of pretty close 
to 5%, most of which are call- 
able. 
There is no reason why, when 
this good plan is consummated by 
the first or second quarter of next. 
year, that they can’t begin call- 
ing the B. & O. bonds. In my 
opinion they will be able to com- 
mand the credit to bring their 
overall charges within two years 
down to close to $16,000,000. And 
when you have the fourth or fifth 
largest railroad on that basis, and 
only 2,600,000 shares of common, 
you have leverage stock. Thus 
the B. & O. is leverage stock. 
The relationship of bonds to 
stock in the B. & O. has created 
terrific leverage in the common 
shares, but, as I said, it worked 
both ways. You can see for your+ 
self—$260,000,000 common and at 


-one time, at the height $750,000,- 


000 par of fixed debt. That is 
down now to $570,000,000. -: 

But the amount of the bonds is 
not as important to me as the 
fixed charges. The fixed charges 
were $34,000,000 before the stock 


‘ot anything. In my opinion it 


will be in the future close to $16,- 
000,000. So, automatically, you 
are picking up almost $17,000,000 
for 2% million shares. That cre- 
ates leverage. 

(Continued on page 1970) 
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Dated October 1, 1945 


BEAR, STEARNS & CO. 
OTIS & CO. 
(INCORPORATED) 

WERTHEIM & CO. 

PUTNAM & CO. 


GREGORY & SON 


INCORPORATED 


October 24, 1945. 


WILLIAM BLAIR & COMPANY 


MULLANEY, ROSS & COMPANY 


This announcement is not an offer to sell or a solicitation of an offer to buy these securities. 
The offering is made only by the Prospectus. 


$40,000,000 


The Montana Power Company 
First Mortgage Bonds, 278% Series Due 1975 


Price 101% and accrued interest eae 


The Prospectus may be obtained in any State in which this announcement is circulated 
from only such of the undersigned and other dealers as may | 


lawfully offer these securities in such State. 


HALSEY, STUART & CO. INc. 
A. G. BECKER & CO. 


INCORPORATED 


DICK & MERLE-SMITH 


IRA HAUPT & CO. 


LADENBURG, THALMANN & CO. 
SCHOELLKOPF, HUTTON & POMEROY, INC. 


GREEN, ELLIS & ANDERSON 


E. M. NEWTON & COMPANY 


Due October 1, 1975 | 


BURR & COMPANY, INC. 


HIRSCH & CO. 
F.S. YANTIS & CO. 


INCORPORATED 
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Peacetime Appraisal of 
Railroad Securities 


(Continued from page 1969) 


Now, as all these situations 
progress, you reach different lev- 
els. As you see, when railroad 
stocks reach the 40 level, without 
some special situation, as there is 
in Nickel Plate, or without div- 
idends, they have difficulty get- 
ting to the 50-55 zone. But they 
get there with dividends. B. & O. 

progressed and, with the 
sharply reduced fixed charges 
growing out of the debt refunding 
now in prospect, the B. &. O. pre- 
can go back on the div- 

idend paying basis and eventually 
the common stock can do the 


same. 
Chesapeake and Ohio 


Passing on to some of the other 
situations! I feel that if the, mer- 
ger of the Nickel Plate, Chesa- 
peake & Ohio, and Pere Mar- 

uette, goes through, it, for the 

st time, makes C. & O., a lev- 
erage stock. You might say, may- 
be it will make it leverage both 
‘ways; but the stability of earnings 
of C. & O. will overcome ad- 
verse years. If this merger goes 
through, C. & O. should have at 
least sufficient attractiveness to 
put the stock, with its present 
dividend, on a 5% basis. If it 
sells on a 5% basis, which is a 
price of 80, it bails out the pre- 
ferred stockholder at full value, 
so he has nothing to complain 
about. 


Whether the plan is exactly fair 
or whether it isn’t fair is a ques- 
tion for other people to decide, 
but I simply say this—that if it 
does go through, I think C. & O. 
should have a double-edged at- 
tractiveness. First, it has stabil- 
ity, and secondly, the leverage in- 
troduced by picking up the Nickel 
Plate. and the Pere Marquette. 


Now, as regards other stocks, 
such as Southern Pacific and 
Southern Railroad, I see no rea- 
son why, eventually, those stocks 
can’t go back on somewhat the 
game dividend basis they did in 
the period 1923-1929. But, in any 
event, if they simply go on a $4 

is, which is not leaning for- 
ward too far, they should sell on 
a 5% basis, which would be $80 
a share. And still we would be 
over 140 basis points under the 
yield on the Dow-Jones industrial 
averages at the present time. 


Many times in the past when 
I have had more merchandise to 
talk about, I have been able to 
practically recommend the rail- 
roads across the board. As I said 
in the beginning, I can’t do that 
any more because of all those 
bonds that are now selling at 
call price or at par. And in an- 
other year or so we will probably 
add millions more to that list. 


__I hope the railroads will get to 
the point where they will reduce 
fares to a cent or a cent and a 
half a mile, with streamlined, 
air-conditioned trains, so they can 
the long-haul passenger 
ade between cities for a very 
low rate per mile. 
» The only thing I am trying to 
tell you to buy is somethin 
where you have an advantage. 
think you have an advantage in 
the Missouri Pacific 5s, in Rock 
Island bonds, in Atlantic Coast 
Line, in Baltimore and Ohio and 
so forth, over the regular market. 
same is true of L. & N. and 
. or C. & O. on the 
650 basis, with industrials on a 
3.59% basis. There is the ad- 
vantage on the market; in other 
words. value at a discount. ~ 


I have never predieves to you 
the market is going up or 
down this week or next week, 
but I have said that these values 
will eventually be made known 
to you, and the reason we still— 
it may sound a bit disjointed—the 
= we still have those situa- 
Available at those yields and 

@t those discounts is because 


& 


this aftermath of the last ten 
years. 

Once again, remember that high 
price securities are not necessar- 
ily high grade and low price se- 
curities are not necessarily 
low grade. Also, remember not 
to trade on your prejudices. 
The war is over now. We 
no longer have with us the 
great skeptics on rails. Ninety per- 
cent, I beileve, of the people who 
bought rails purely as war babies 
have sold them, and I am just as 
well satisfied that they have been 
eliminated, because they were the 
panicky type anyhow. Since the 
war is ended, we are once again 
able to sit down and talk rails in 
an orderly fashion without having 
to answer the question; what is 
going to happen after the war is 
over? The war is over, and, like 
everything else during this next 
four, five, six or seven months, 
the railroads are going to be 
topsy-turvy, like industry. 

So, to sum it up, I still think 
certain railroad bonds and shares 
particularly the ones I mentioned, 
are values at a discount, and all 
you need is patience before those 
values are realized. Those div- 
idend-payers particularly—lI think 
they will eventually get on a 5% 
basis without any increase in 
dividends, and that means a tre- 
mendous increase in the price of 
the stocks. 

I mentioned the non-dividend- 
paying stock to you which I liked 
particularly—the B. & O. 

I regret, and I know some of 
you will, too, that I haven’t got 
for you more merchandise to 
recommend, but the only reason 
I haven’t is because a great many 
of the ideas have warked out and 
the values have been realized. 


Legros Chairman of 
Northern Ohio IBA 


CLEVELAND, OHIO — Emile 
Legros of the First Cleveland 
Corp. has been elected Chairman 
of the Northern Ohio group of the 
Investment Bankers Association, 
succeeding M. J. M. Cox of Cur- 
tiss, House & Co. Mr. Legros will 
assume his new post at the na- 
tional convention in Chicago next 
month. 

The new Chairman has been 
active in IBA for a number of 
years. He was formerly con- 
nected with Otis & Co. of Cleve- 
land and Federal Securities Corp., 
coming to Cleveland from Toledo 
in 1929, 

Other new officers, who also 
take office- next month, include 
Don M. Craft of Collin, Norton & 
Co., Toledo, Vice-President, and 
Alvin J. Stiver of Saunders, Sti- 
ver & Co. 

Named to the board of gover- 
nors and members of the execu- 
tive committee were John P. 


Chapla of Paine, Webber, Jack- 
son & Curtis; C. M. Colyer of 
Central National Bank of Cleve- 
land; John A. Day of First Boston 
Corp., and John S. Fleek of Hay- 
den, Miller & Co. 

Ex-officio members of the 
board of governors are Cox, C. B. 
Merrill of Merrill-Turben & Co., 
who will become a National Gov- 
ernor next month, and Hazen S. 
Arnold of Braun, Bosworth & Co., 
Toledo, who takes over as a Na- 
tional Vice-President in No- 
vember. 

W. Yost Fulton of Maynard H. 
Murch & Co. was Chairman of the 
nominating committee, aided by 
Claude F. Turben of Merrill-Tur- 
ben & Co.; Leslie J. Fahey of 
Fahey, Clark & Co., and Jay L. 


of ' Quigley of Quigley & Co. 


Looking Ahead 


(Continued from page 1947) 
marketing period. These can, 
should, and probably will, sell at 
lower prices. Their markets 
should be allowed to decline. 

(2) Some commodities show 
shortages. They are scarce in 
that there is not enough to supply 
all who bid for them at current 
prices. These can, should, and 
probably will, rise in price. They 
should be allowed to do so. 

Which predominates now? I 
think that there can be no ques- 
tion but that the cases of scarcity 
are more numerous and important 
than the surpluses; and that, ac- 
cordingly, the average price will 
rise. Among the objects which 
in some of these cases the situa- 
are admittedly scarce today are 
the following: Tin, sugar, rubber, 
edible fats and oils, drying oils, 
rosin and turpentine, paper, lum- 
ber, brick and tile, cast-iron pipe, 
steel sheets, jute and burlap, hides 
and leather, and, for a while, lead. 
In general, labor is short. While 
tion will become easier before 
very long, there is no question of 
surplus. 

Only a few of the more basic 
materials should be classed as ex- 
isting in surplus or even in 
abundance. These may include 
some chemicals, fuel oil, zinc, and 
cotton. These are, so far as I 
know, the outstanding cases, al- 
though some of you might add 
government employees. 


The Biggest Surplus Is of Money 


There is in effect only one gen- 
era! surplus and that is the sur- 
plus of money. This surplus is 
especially significant since it is in 
terms of money that all prices are 
expressed. Accordingly, the sur- 
plus of money, which of course 
tends to put the value of money 
down, by the same token tends to 
put the prices of other goods up. 
(Like surpluses of other goods, 
the surplus of money is definite 
only when we assume some given 
level of prices.) The way to re- 
lieve the surplus of money is to 
allow the prices of goods to rise. 
This would require more money 
then, to move any given quantity 
of other goods, and would thus 
reduce the surplus of money. 


Today, with the surplus of 
money, and an average shortage 
of all other goods, there is a 
strong and growing tendency for 
the price average to rise. 


Unjustified Pessimism 


Most of us have been impressed 
with the ease and rapidity of “re- 
conversion.” This attitude of sur- 
prise is largely due to the efforts 
of a certain bearish and highly- 
vocal element who have sought to 
scare the nation into a fit of re- 
cession. The most obvious thing 
about them is that they have no 
faith in the private enterprise of 
America. Some of them are rad- 
icals who in their hearts desire 
some form of collectivism. Each 
of them is much impressed with 
the notion that if we do have a 
collectivism, he will be among the 
best suited to lead us through the 
valley of recession, thus attaining 
power and a fat job for himself. 
Be that as it may, I am sure a 
good many of them must have 
gone short of various markets, 
first doubtless having made spec- 
ulative gains on the preceding 
rise. (I am sorry to say that 


‘some American businessmen have 


joined them, either because they 
are afraid of competition or have 
some ax to grind.) | : 

One reason why I am: glad to 
appear here today is that I hope 
to convince you that this essen- 
tially foreign clique is wrong. 
There is no danger of deflation. 
As anticipated by most Ameri- 
cans, the difficulties of reconver- 
sion have been relatively slight. 
The current recession is moderate. 
The coming period of prosperity 
will be great. 

In part the pessimism of this 
group is due to their failure to un- 
derstand money, and their belief 
that currency can be inflated 


without any effect on prices. In 
their hearts, they believe in a 
completely managed economy in 
which money would be nothing 
more than a sort of token or 
stamp, such as has been used by 
Mr. Bowles in handing us out our 
meat. But here are the facts: 


The Facts of Inflation 


(1) Prices have risen greatly 
and are still rising. Not only are 
the prices of gold and silver, 
bonds, real estate, farm products 
and above all labor greatly in- 
flated, but when you consider 
quality, I think that most prices 
are inflated. I doubt that ever 
before in the world’s history has 
there been such a general deteri- 
oration of quality and use of 
ersatz materials as during the pasi 
few years. Just as the surplus of 
cotton now consists mostly of the 
poorer qualities, so it is with the 
apparent surpluses of many fin- 
ished goods. . 

(2) The paper dollar has depre- 
ciated with relation to gold and 
even silver, to an extent which is 
probably greater than we can 
realize. e can see that the 
pound is overvalued, but we don’t 
stop to think of the fact that we 
keep the exchange rate between 
the dollar and the overvalued 
pound at a constant rate—about 
four to one. Such indications as 
have been given by Oriental mar- 
kets suggest that paper dollars are 
not worth 35 to the ounce of gold, 
but nearly 60. 

(3) Money has remained and 
still remains idle with vast accu- 
mulations of so-called liquid as- 
sets, or savings. This is one aspect 
of the government’s easy-money 
policy made effective by all sorts 
of controls and manipulations. 
Now that the war is over and 
greater freedom is developing, 
these hoards of money are going 
to work, which they can do only 
through the purchase of goods at 
rising prices. 

(4) The easy-money policy just 
referred to results in abnormally 
low interest rates. These become 
a basis for capitalizing income at 
rising and highly inflated levels 
This is seen in the Administra- 
tion’s recurring fears of specula- 
tion in real estate and securities. 


(5) There are vast unsatisfied 
desires and shortages, which run 
back into inventories of mer- 
chants and manufacturers and on 
into the equipment of every home 
in America. It will take years to 
relieve this condition. The out- 
standing case is that of buildings 
and a great building cycle is just 
on the eve of its expanding phase. 
a phase that is likely to carry op 
for from five to ten years. 


(6) The people have been doing 
forced saving. This they will not 
do forever. They will want to 
find out whether their liquid as- 
sets are really liquid, which they 
can do only by spending. Already 
we have come to the first month 
in which the redemptions of gov- 
ernment savings bonds have ex- 
ceeded the sales. The turnover 
of bank deposits, moreover, has 
been edging gradually upward for 
about a year. 

(7) Confidence in American in- 
stitutions and the preservation of 
free private enterprise has grown 
of late. This insures that an op- 
timistic type of inflation will be- 
come more effective in prices 
The outstanding fact concerning 
the Truman Administration is now 
clearly apparent. It will try to 
carry water on both shoulders. 
Following the lead of Secretary 
Vinson, it will allow all prices 
and all incomes to rise, seeking to 
make everybody happy. There 
will be no forgotten man. The 
main point, however, is that it 
will not be pro-labor; that is, it 
will not be hostile to business. 

(8) Finally, there is no let-up 
in the pouring out of new cur- 
rency through the process of 
monetizing the public debt. No 
balancing of the budget is even 
in sight. The veterans are coming, 
and I don’t mean O Ho! 


The one great fact for all those 
interested in the broad trend of 
commodities to keep in mind, is 
that money is not wanted for it- 
self; that money is no good unless 
it is spent, and that a surplus of 
money (inflation) works through 
demand for goods. It follows from 
these points that the vast sur- 
pluses of currency today, call 
them what you will, must, in this 
country, be used for buying goods, 
thus implementing the unsatisfied 
desires that have accumulated for 
five long years. ; 

Here is a list of some of the 
special elements in demand for 
goods today, most of which apply 
to the so-called raw materials: 


The Bases of Strong Demand : 
Ahead 


(1) Assuming the long post- 
ponement of many desire grati- 
fications among the people, there 
are thousands of items to be man- 
ufactured for the first time in five 
years, and it will take several 
years to catch up with the market 
for such goods as automobiles, ra- 
dios, to say nothing of building. 
Those are right who forecast that 
it will take more than two years 
to begin to satisfy the extraor- 
dinary demand even for copper 
that will come from the metal re- 
quirements of automobile makers, 
electrical product fabricators, the 
building industry, public utilities, 
and the like. The contemplated 
expansion of rural electrification, 
telephone lines, railroad electri- 
fication, and 
household appliances, 
their forecast. 

(2) Eventually, there will be a 
removal of war restrictions on 
consumption which will carry 
even to the use of grain for dis- 
tilling purposes. 

(3) Something like six million 
young married couples will ré- 
quire homes and all the equip- 
ment that goes with them. 

(4) Ther there are foreign “re- 
quirements.” Through the Ex- 
port and Import Bank various 
governments are ‘arranging for 
reasonably sound commercial 
loans such as those extended to 
Denmark and Norway, which in 
the aggregate will make an appre- 
ciable addition to the total de- 
mand. 

(5) Instalment sales and charge 
accounts are being opened up and 
pushed in a way that would have 
made our New Deal friends shud- 
der only a few months ago. _— 

(6) There has been a great dis- 
turbance of the nation’s equip- 
ment for production and market- 
ing which will require rearrange- 
ment. One aspect of this is the 
low inventories which character- 
ize mercantile and manufacturing 
establishments. There is little 
lumber in the yards, little paper 
at the mills or in the warehouses, 
an inadequate supply of paper 
boxes, and so on down the line. 
These conditions must be cor- 
rected before business can even 
be as usual, and they mean a pro- 
longed demand. 

(7) In this connection, don’t for 
get the unsatisfactory war quali- 
ties. A general improvement is 
being demanded in the quality of 
all sorts of things such as textiles, 
paper, paper boxes, and the like. 

(8) New techniques require new 
appliances and materials to make 
them. Just for illustration I note 
that the use of one-trip steel 
drums by the Army is said to have 
caused a change in commercial 
practices. 

(9) Unfilled orders have held 
up surprisingly well. The decline 
in “rated” orders is being almost 
offset by the growing volume of 
orders from reconverted civilian 
industries. . 

°(10) Finally, many new plants 
are needed. Just for illustration, 
I note reports that from five to 
eight new kraft liner board plants 
and three new paper mills are 
being built, at an estimated cost 
of twenty-five million dollars. 
(Surely this point proves that re- 
gardless of the foreign pessimistic 
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clique and its ranting about de- 
flation and the need of continued 
war controls, those who know 
best, the leaders of American in- 
dustry, see no doubt about the 
future of the markets for the 
products of private enterprise.) 


Surpluses Not so Bad 


On the supply side, I would 
make the point that much of the 
alleged surplus will be salable 
with difficulty, if at all. A good 
deal of the surplus will be very 
slow in reaching markets because 
of government controls. Much of 
it is not suitable for postwar mar- 
kets, considering quality, style, 
sizes, and the like. For example, 
there is no such surplus of high- 
grade, long-staple cotton as the 
total carryover figures would tend 
to indicate. A good deal of many 
of the surpluses is too expensive 
to use, when the costs of stripping, 
reconditioning, and adapting, are 
considered. There has been a 
great deal of deterioration which 
still goes on day and night. Prices 
will be held unduly high in some 
cases, an illustration being the 
way the high price of grain limits 
the use of any surplus for dis- 
tilling purposes. 

Speaking of surpluses, may I 
parenthetically observe that most 
of the products which I find being 
reported as “getting easier’ are 
those which are still very scarce, 
and will continue to be so for a 
long while, including such items 
as tin, rubber, and plup. 

Furthermore, organizations, both 
domestic and international, are 
much more effective in prevent- 
ing the dumping of surpluses this 
time than was the case after 
World War I. 

Some of you may remember the 
vast surplus of wooden ships and 
other vessels that existed after 
World War I, cluttering up the 
Hudson River for miles. These, 
you recall, were eventually 
junked, some of them going into 
the making of Ford cars. 


Real Production Overestimated 

One more point and I will come 
to my conclusion. This point is 
that the pessimists fail to under- 
stand not only money and infla- 
tion, but also “production,” and 
the statistics of production. They 
fail to see that during the war we 
have not been producing in the 
economic sense. Much of our so- 
called production has not been 
real production. We have been 
making implements of destruction, 
under compulsion and the forced 
draft of war patriotism. There is 
no sense, then, in thinking that 
so-called ‘“‘war production” can be 
restored in peace times, and be 
turned on as a means of stopping 
inflation. 

Again, they make the mistake of 
taking the Federal Reserve 
Board’s index of industrial pro- 
duction. That index is itself in- 
flated. It is too high. It does not 
represent actual output of goods. 
It. is on that erroneous basis, 
therefore, that they figure that 
our productive capacity is exces- 
sive, and therefore argue for low- 
er prices. 

‘I do not believe that production 
will ever increase sufficiently to 
stop inflation. If there is no rise 
in prices, there will be little if 
any rise in production. If prices 
rise, there will be a rise in pro- 
duction which will last as long as 
prices continue to rise. Produc- 
tion will never catch up with de- 
mand as long as prices are rising. 
Why? Because production itself 
is the basis of demand. The big 
demand for materials and labor 
comes from production. The only 
source of real purchasing power 
lies in products, one product giv- 
ing the power to buy another. 


Cycle Theory Explains Coming 
Boom 


This brings me to my conclu- 
sion It is my theory that war in- 
flation, as seen most notably in 
factory payrolls and farm values, 
has wiped out most of what would 
have been an ordinary business 
recession that began in, say, 1942. 
I believe that we are now near the 


low point in that’ suppressed busi- 


ness cycle, and that a cyclical up- 
swing now will reinforce the con- 
tinued currency inflation of to- 
day, so as to produce a large post- 
war boom. 


I can not give you in detail the 
evidence for this opinion, but will 
merely say that there are suffi- 
cient statistical indications that a 
cycle peak was reached in 1942 
or early 1943. For example, steel 
production was then abnormally 
high in comparison with indus- 
trial production. The total vol- 
ume of industrial sales was high 
compared with retail sales. Bank 
credit also began to show some in- 
dications that a strained condition 
would develop eventually. 


But, though industrial produc- 
tion has now declined somewhat 
and physical stocks of products 
such as zine have risen to enor- 
mous proportions, you might not 
be able to see the usual cyclical 
recession, because in the Spring of 
1942 the inflationary war spend- 
ing of the government found ex- 
pression in soaring payrolls, and 
the investments of the banks in 
government securities shot up like 
a rocket. Commodity prices as a 
result have been rising quite 
steadily, with only minor dips 
ever since July, 1940. 


So now, we find ourself at a 
point which ordinarily would be 
near the bottom of a minor busi- 
ness cycle. For example, zinc 
stocks are enormous, and clearly 
past their peak. But the price of 
zinc has been fixed, so that it has 
become pegged and there has been 
no recession therein. Of course, 
this has checked the rise in price; 
but now, when the time ap- 
proaches that zinc stocks will de- 
cline, this repressed rise is likely 


to- begin a new cycle, and one 
which will start at a fairly high 
level. 

A part of the picture, as I see 
it, is a continuation for another 
month or so of the current ‘minor 
reaction in business, which results 
from the termination of war con- 
tracts, for another month or so. 
This further recession, I expect to 
be mild and short as the pick-up 
of civilian demand has been very 
rapid, while reconversion diffi- 
culties, aside from strikes, have 
been relatively slight. Indeed, if 
it were not for strikes and labor 
difficulties, I would predict a rise 
forthwith. Of course, during this 
intermediate period, prices will be 
irregular or mixed. 

Probably the boom period that 
I think lies ahead will last until 
the leading characteristic mani- 
festations of the present inflated 
condition cease to exist. Among 
the most notable symptoms of the 
end would be the following: (1) 
Money rates would tighten, mark- 
ing the end of the easy-money 
policy, and bond prices would 
show a sizable decline. (2) Wages 
and farm prices would weaken, 
especially the former. (3) The 
abnormally low price average of 
the semi-manufactured group of 
commodities would rise, including, 
for example, the price of copper. 
(I doubt that this will till after 
1947.) I am sure there will be 
no end to the inflation until the 
prevalent notions about national 
income as a controlling cause of 
“eeonomic conditions, about parity 
farm prices, about wages paid to 
create purchasing power, and 
about the duty of government to 


give jobs to all, are exploded and 
abandoned. 
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tion, University of Oregon, Eu- 
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The—A factual 


analysis of a major post-war 
problem — Finance Department, 


Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States, Washington 6, D. C. 
—paper—25¢. 


Racial Aspects of Recenversion 
—A memorandum prepared for 
the President of the United 
States—National Urban League, 
1133 Broadway, New York 10, 
N. Y.—paper. 


Russia—Promise and Perform- 
ance—Norman Thomas—Socialist 
Party, 203 Fourth Avenue, New 
York 10, N. Y.—paper 25¢ (lower 
rates in quantity). 


Selling A City To Industry— 
Herbert S. Swan, 299 Broadway, 
New York 7, N. Y.—paper—40¢. 


Wheat Farming—A Look Ahead 
—Franklin L. Parsons — Federal 
Reserve Bank of Minneapolis, 
Minn.—paper. 


Your Cost of Postwar Tax Pro- 
posals—Estimates of the Postwar 
Federal Budget and Tax Rates 
Necessary to Balance It—Clinton 
Davidson, Jr.—Harding College, 
Searcy, Ark.—cloth—$1. 


Garrett-BromfieldWires | 
to N. Y., Chicago& L.A. | 


As part of its expnansion 
gram, Garrett-Bromfield & Co., 


650 Seventeenth St., Denver, Colo., 
investment bankers, have installed, 
direct private wires to Bonner 
& Gregory, New York, and Crut- 
tenden & Co., Chicago and Los 
Angeles, with “drops” at several] 
midwestern cities. | 
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Despite the persistent and seem- 
ingly persuasive arguments which 
have been advanced by cartel 
proponents, it can be readily 
shown that in their own ultimate 
interest the businessmen of the 
community cannot afford to ac- 
cept the cartel view. 


Cartels Mean Regimentation 

Cartelism cannot be disguised 
to look like freedom of enterprise 
any more than monopoly can be 
made to resemble competition or 
fascism to simulate democracy. If 
we are to resolve the problem of 
full employment and full produc- 
tion we must have a free com- 
petitive economy. In order for 
business initiative to function, 
there must be free access to the 
market, and an unhampered 
chance for free enterprise to en- 
ter new fields. Neither ingenuity 
nor efficiency can be exercised if 
competition is nullified, or if re- 
strictions make it impossible for 
~ ad men to enter an industry. 

ence it is business, in the first 
instance, which has the greatest 
stake in striving to’ eliminate car- 
tel controls. ually, it is busi- 
ness which has the greatest in- 
centive to prevent cartel domina- 
tion of the market if the rights of 
enterprise are to be safeguarded. 
‘One aspect of this situation will 
illustrate the real significance of 
cartelization. Many businessmen 
seriously object to the regulation 
of industry by government in 
time of peace. Yet no peacetime 
government in our history has 
ever attempted to impose upon 
industry the system of regimenta- 
tion which cartels do as a matter 
of course. It is private economic 
government, in the form of car- 
tels, which attempts to determine 
which producers may enter the 
market. how markets shall be 
divided, what shall be produced. 
what quotas may be produced, or 
bought, or sold, and at what price. 
Under the pretext of giving sta- 
bility cartels have dictated what 
processes may be used in manu- 
facture, what raw materials may 
be employed, where they may be 
purchased, to what customers 
products may be sold, and the 
terms upon which sales may occur 
at all. 

Such regimentation violates the 
elementary principles of economic 
liberty. If we believe in free en- 
terprise, and I feel the over- 
whelming majority of American 
business does believe in it, we 
cannot at the same time condone 
the theory and practice of monop- 
oly. We cannot ignore the collu- 
sive practices and restrictive de- 
vices which constitute the frame- 
work of a cartel structure. 


Cartels Mean Discrimination 


_ If we look at the sectors of in- 
dustry in which cartels have made 
the greatest inroads upon freedom 
of the market, it becomes immedi- 
ately apparent that it is the busi- 
mess community at large which 
feels the most direct impact of 
cartel methods. Cartel control of 
raw materials forces the manu- 
facturer to buy from monopoly or 
stop producing. Even if he is able 
to pass such increased costs along 
to the consumer, it is not good 
business, for inevitably the vol- 
ume of his market tends to shrink. 
When the business man buys in- 
dustrial equipment from a cartel, 
the same thing happens. A strik- 
ing example of such conditions 
Was recently discovered when 
anti-trust action was brought 
against a cartel in electrical 
équipment. American members 
of the cartel had compiled what 
may be called without exaggera- 
tion a “sucker list” of prominent 
corporations. This list was secret 
and unknown to the customers. 
Whenever any firm on this list 

ced an order, the price to be 
marged was fixed by the cartel 
at special monopoly level. 


it was not possible to go 


elsewhere, the purchasing corpo- 
rations had no choice but to pay 
an exorbitant price or do without 
the equipment. 

Such instances of discrimination 
are not isolated. They represent 
the trend of cartel policy. Should 
the independent business man en- 
deavor to improve his production 
methods, he may risk suppression 
or extermination if the cartel 
dominates the field. It has been 
the experience of hundreds of 
business men to find their ef- 
ficiency frustrated in this manner, 
or to find themselves exposed to 
the threat of long and costly liti- 
gation against a patent combine. 
It has been the experience 
many more to discover that they 
are completely stopped from en- 
tering certain industries, or ex- 
panding their markets, or lower- 
ing their prices, or improving the 
auality of their products, because 
they would be infringing upon a 
cartel preserve. 

Where the cartel pattern has 
been fastened upon production, or 
upon pricing policies, or upon the 
channels and areas of distribu- 
tion, the indevendent business 
man knows that it is perilous to 
initiate any departure from ap- 
proved cartel practice. Any ac- 
tion to introduce a new product, 
or to utilize new techniques, or to 
develop new sources of materials, 
or to adopt policies which are 
contrary to cartel practice be- 
comes taboo. 


Will Weaken Economic System 


Business cannot postpone facing 
this issue. It must be realized 
that to espouse cartelization or to 
tolerate monopoly practices is to 
weaken the basis of our economic 
system, and to undermine the 
existence of free enterprise every- 
where. Either competition exists 
or it does not. It does no good to 
pay lip service to the ideal of a 
free market and yet accept the 
fact of illegal combination or col- 
lusion in prices. The simple fact 
is that genuine competition is rot 
just reduced by agreements to fix 
prices, or to carve up markets. 
Actually, competition ceases to 
operate at all under such circum- 
stances. When this occurs, it be- 
comes impossible for long to con- 
ceal the fact, because the market 
is no longer able to fulfill its in- 
tended functiofs. Eventually, the 
effects are visible over a wide 
range. If they are permitted to 
cumuiate, they slow down the 
general rate of economic activity 
to the point of collapse and de- 
pression. Government interven- 
tion becomes inescapable.. 


It is well, at this juncture in our 
history, to remind ourselves that 
the system of free enterprise 
which we think of as capitalism 
is undergoing perhaps its most 
critical test. It is necessary to 
define again those principles upon 
which capitalism rests. In essence, 
capitalism is the right to enter an 
occuvation or 2 business on com- 
netitive terms. It is the right to 
invent and develop new products. 
It is the right to engage in pro- 
duction in a market free from 
restraints imposed by monopoly. 

In this perspective capitalism is 
the heart of economic democracy. 
But rights carry commensurate 
obligations. If we look to enter- 
vrise as a system of reward and 
vrofit for initiative and produc- 
tion, we must accept the resvonsi- 
bility of risk. The possibility of 
gain implies the acceptance of oc- 


casional loss in accordance with’ 


the rules of a free market. Op- 
portunity to enter the market 
cannot be granted to a few and 
abridged for others. The system 
as a whole will not work if it 
must bear the burden of restric- 
tions upon output, closed markets. 
cartel-controlled research, and all 
the other forms of agreement not 
to compete, not to seek efficiency, 
not to explore and develop new 
fields of economic activity. ° 


| ‘Cartels and the Business World 


The Question of Foreign Cartels 


What. is true of our domestic 
economy is equally true of our 
foreign trade. We cannot resolve 
the threat of monopoly at home 
without removing the pressure of 
cartels upon our trade abroad. It 
will not be effective to lift the 
bars which international cartels 
place upon exports and imports if 
monopoly dominates our national 
market. 

Increasingly, the health of the 
world economy has become a 
direct concern of American indus- 
try, and of the American people. 
If cartels govern our trade rela- 
tions, we know what will happen. 


of | Trade will be confined among 
n 


privileged groups here a 
abroad. In exchange for monop- 
oly at home, powerful interests 
here will surrender the world 
market. Industries which could 
develop here under competitive 
conditions will be stifled by con- 
certed cartel effort. 


These consequences are not 
matters of conjecture. The array 
of evidence uncovered in recent 
years leaves no margin for doubt 
concerning the motives and the 
strategy of cartel behavior. The 
exclusion of American business 
from many fields of operation and 
numerous markets, such as South 
America. had a distorting effect 
upon our entire foreign trade. 
Shortages of capacity and of prod- 
ucts resulting from cartel restric- 
tions unbalanced our internal in- 
dustrial development in many 
essential branches of production. 

We recognize that our peace- 
time economy must expand if this 
country is to preserve its living 
standards, its prestige and its in- 
dustrial strength in the modern 
world. We have no desire to ex- 
tend Government control to 
peace-time production. But in 
the long run, a cartel structure in 
industry invites and _ renders 
necessary the centralization of 
economic authority. The experi- 
ence of Europe is an illuminating 
text of this sequence of events. 
Our own NRA was a manifesta- 
tion of this process. 


In other words, if the daily 
practices of business are the result 
of cartel devices, a situation is 
created in which expansion cannot 
take place. The strength of free 
enterprise is its dynamic charac- 
ter, its development by compe- 
tition to yield an increasing range 
of goods and servcies available to 
the consumer on even terms and 
without discrimination. It is this 
guality of enterprise which pri- 
marily accounts for our industrial 
growth. It is this same quality 
upon which we primarily depend 
to realize our potential capabili- 
ties as a nation, and our maxi- 
mum progress toward a full life 
for the individual. 

Our laws, our traditions, and 
our experience confirm the valid- 
ity of this purpose. The Sherman 
Act is the expression of our belief 
that the political processes of 
democracy in government are 
paralleled and supported by the 
checks and balances of competi- 
tion as the mainstring of economic 
activity. When emergencies arise, 
or when obstacles are met, we do 
not abandon democratic govern- 
ment or civil liberties, because we 
know that our political security is 
paramount. We are confident 
that. democracy is adaptable. 
Similarly, there is every reason to 
prevent any encroachment by a 
cartel philosophy on our economic 
freedom. If we keep the market 
free, if we endeavor to stimulate 
initiative and provide oppor- 
tunity, we have the assurance that 
a flexible economy of enterprise 
will justify our hopes. We can 
then look forward to ample op- 
portunities for employment, new 
industries to provide outlet for 
investment, and wider markets 
for profitable activity. We can 
expect the continued technical 
advancement which is most stimu- 


lated by the climate of a free mar- 


Swedish Economists Favor _ 
Planned Expenditure 


(Continued from page 1949) 


and that Sweden is not a part of 
the sterling area. Rather, he said, 
the krona has been pegged to gold, 
that is, to the U. S. dollar, for all 
practical purposes. Sweden’s ster- 
ling assets are relatively small 
and are not a part of the currency 
reserve, Ohlin added. Although 
Sweden’s most important trade is 
with the sterling area, the krona 
has not followed the pound down. 
After the sterling area, Sweden’s 
most important trade, before the 
war, was with Germany and the 
United States. 

As a result of the Anglo- 
Swedish payments agreement of 
last February, Sweden’s small 
sterling balances are expected to 
increase during the agreement’s 
first year by the equivalent of 
some 200,000,000 or 250,000,000 
kronor. Under the agreement the 
Bank of Sweden will freely buy 
sterling from Swedish exporters. 
Assuming Swedish exports of 
500,000,000 kronor and imports of 
300,000,000 kronor, there will be 
a credit balance of 200,000,000 
kronor, to which perhaps another 
50,000,000 kronor will accrue on 
account of Swedish shipping serv- 
ices. These sums will be reflected 
in a growth of Swedish-owned 
sterling balances, and so _ will 
amount to the extension of that 
much credit by Sweden to Brit- 
ain, Ohlin said. 

Sweden has been relatively free 
of labor troubles during the war 
years. Prof. Ohlin said. He point- 
ed out that Sweden has by law 
a‘labor arbitration court which 
resolves all disputes over inter- 
pretation of labor agreements. 
Once the workers and manage- 
ment have entered into an agree- 
ment, strikes and lockouts are 
forbidden. This law has disposed 
of most of Sweden’s potential la- 
bor disputes. According to Oh- 
lin: “This arbitration tribunal 
represents an important step for- 
ward in efforts to avoid labor 
conflicts. It creates better under- 
standing between management 
and labor. Of course, when it 
comes to wage disputes, that is, 
new contracts, then strikes and 
lockouts are possible under the 
Swedish law. For example, this 
year we have had in Sweden some 
five months of strikes in the ma- 
chine tool and shipbuilding in- 
dustries. The workers wanted 
wage increases and the employ- 
ers argued against that on the 
grounds of price ceilings predi- 
cated on wage control. They were 
willing to agree to some increase 
in the wages of the lowest-paid 
workers. In the end a somewhat 
greater increase for that group 
was allowed. 

“Even in socialist Sweden,” con- 
tinued Ohlin, “the workers do not 
favor the government fixing 
workers’ wages. The war resulted 
in a reduction of real wages, and 
it was the rectification of that sit- 
uation that the workers were af- 
ter. Now wages are back pretty 
close to prewar. This does not 
mean, however, that labor will 


ket, and the full enjoyment of the 
fruits of scientific discovery. Ina 
venturesome environment the 
American economy can flourish 
because response to the incentive 
of opportunity is the chief trait of 
our economic outlook. 

I do not underestimate the 
dangers or the difficulties in the 
job ahead, nor is it assumed that 
there is a single magic formula for 
economic progress. But one thing 
is clear: that for American busi- 
ness there is no solution in the 
cartel system. The price of an 
economy managed by cartels is 
the surrender of the rights of 
business. When privilege replaces 
opportunity, the meaning of en- 
terprise disappears. I doubt 'that 


-business in this country considers 


any such exchange to be a good 


eee 


Sweden’s 


be content with what it now is 
getting. This will become evident 
in November and December, when 


new wage contracts are negoti- - 


ated. 


“It may interest your readers to 


know that some of the experi- 
ments now being prepared in the 
UK have already been put into 


effect here. Sweden experimented | 


in the 1930s with public works, 
following publication of ‘The 


Economics of Unused Resources.’ 
That program now has been | 
worked out more completely in — 


various ways. We now have a 


Commission for Postwar Eco- — 


nomic Policy, headed by Dr. Gun- 
nar Myrdal. We have not only a 


large public works plan, with the - 


blueprints already prepared at 
considerable expense, but also an 
investment council to coordinate 


public and private investment.. 


Then we have a scheme for a state 
subsidy in the form of stockpiling, 
a plan to subsidize consumer pur- 
chases of durable goods, and a 
scheme under which taxpayers set 
aside a certain percentage of their 
profits to be spent in such year 
as the government declares to be 
one of poor business conditions. 
This gives a balanced approach to 
the problem of avoiding depres- 
sions. In 1937 Sweden formally 
decided on the policy of cyclical 
balancing of the budget, rather 
than annual.” 


Asked, in view of his statement 
as to the relation of the krona to 
the dollar and gold, whether 
Sweden does not really have a 
managed currency, Professor Ohlin 
said that currency policy and 
other: economic policy are in- 
separable and indistinguishable. 


Ohlin stated that Sweden is 
strongly interested in_ inter- 
national cooperation, since foreign 
trade determines Sweden’s wel- 
fare. About a fifth of Sweden’s 
production goes into exports. So 
Sweden wants to see all countries 
prosperous. 


Concerning the well known pes- 
simism of Professor Myrdal, 
present Minister of 
Commerce, as to the ability of the 
United States to avoid depression, 
Professor Ohlin said he does not 
share that view. 

Asked how the USA can help 
recovery in Sweden directly, 
Ohlin replied: “By quick replies 
from the combined boards.” 


Florida Power Corp. 
Common Offered 
To Investors 


Kidder, Peabody & Co. and 
Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & 
Beane headed an _ underwriting 
group that jointly offered Oct. 24 
to the public at $17 a share 539,- 
240 shares of common stock (par 
$7.50) of the Florida Power Corp. 
Of the total offerng, 76,793 shares 
will be received against subscrip- 
tion rights of certain stockholders 
of General Gas and Electric Corp. 

Of the shares offered, 142,857 
are being issued and sold by Flor- 
ida Power and the remaining 
396,383 are already outstanding 
and part of the 857,143 shares 
owned by General Gas & Electric 
Corp. 

Proceeds from the sale received 
by the company will be used to 
complete construction of a 25,000- 
kilowatt generating unit at the 
company’s plant in Inglis, Fla., 
and.to pay bank loans of $500,000. 


Based on the present level of 


earnings, it is expected, according 


to company officials, that divi- . 


dends will be paid at the rate of 
80 cents a share annually on the 


1,000,000 shares of common stock | 


to be outstanding. 
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The Outlook for Industrial Prices 


(Continued from page 1947) 
increases varies widely, and that 


one cannot generalize as to the, 


extent to which prices would have 
to be raised with any given in- 
crease in wage costs. It is clear, 
however, that the wage factor 
in general is of major import- 
ance. 


Wage Rates and Price Control 


Wartime experience clearly re- 
vealed the primary importance of 
the wage cost factor in relation to 
prices. In the first stage of price 
control in this country it was as- 
sumed that the task was one of 
establishing ceilings and then 
punishing violations thereof. Ex- 
perience soon taught, however, 
that constantly advancing wage 
rates and raw material costs made 
it necessary to lift the ceilings. 
The push from the cost side was 
eventually found to be much more 
important than the pull from the 
demand side. The hold-the-line 
policy eventually adopted in- 
volved a complete shift in em- 
phasis. And, once the cost foun- 
dations were under reasonably ef- 
fective control, the upward move- 
ment of prices was checked—not- 
withstanding the ever expanding 
fund of unspent purchasing pow- 
er. 

Germany learned this lesson 
during the First World War; and 
at the very outset of the Nazi 
program of war preparedness the 
stabilization of wage rates and 
raw material prices was seen to be 
indispensable to the control of in- 
dustrial prices. Great Britain, 
France, and Canada learned the 
lesson much earlier in the pres- 
ent war than did the United 
States. In passing it is worthy of 
note, also, that in both Qreat 
Britain and Canada post-war con- 
trol of wage rates is regarded as 
necessary to the continuance of 
price control. 

The OPA has clearly recognized 
that post-war price control must 
take account of changes in wage 
costs, actual and prospective. For 
example, in setting prices at 
which durable goods whose pro- 
duction was suspended during the 
war may now be sold, considera- 
tion has been given to the rise in 
wage and other costs since 1941. 
It is also clearly recognized that 
if further increases in wage rates 
occur, these will also have to be 
taken into account by the regu- 
latory agencies. It has apparently 
been the hope of the OPA that the 
announced program of firm con- 
trol of prices in the transition pe- 
riod would serve to relieve in 
large measure the pressure from 
wage advances. The illusory char- 
acter of this hope has, however, 
been clearly revealed by the wage 
demands of recent weeks. 


Conflicting Economic 
Philosophies 


The current drive for substan- 
tial increases in wage rates is 
- readily enough explained by the 
natural desire to maintain the 
wartime level of earnings. Hence 
as overtime pay disappears the 
obvious means of sustaining pur- 
chasing power is to increase the 
basic wage rate. 

The current wage program is, 
however, supported by an econ- 
omic philosophy. It is urged that 
the continuance of the wartime 
level of earnings is essential to 
sustain the markets for the full 
. Output of our productive plant. 
If wages are reduced buying 
power will be curtailed and de- 
. flation and unemployment. wi 
ensue. 

It will be observed that this 
- program. necessarily involves a 
decrease in the volume of goods 
. and services produced relatively 
to the amount of purchasing 
- power disbursed. For, with the 
. disappearance of overtime work, 
- output per man would decline, 
_ while the pay envelope would re- 
-main the same.- Labor: leaders 
. insist that, thanks to aecumulated 


wartime profits and technological 

| progress, an increase of something 
like 30% in wage rates could be 
granted without any necessity for 
increasing prices. Assuming for 
the moment that the increased 
costs could be absorbed, it re- 
mains true that the discrepancy 
between the volume of purchasing 
power and the volume of produc- 
tion would have been increased. 

This conception that an expan- 
sion of purchasing power is essen- 
tial at this time to sustain market 
demand runs directly counter to 
the belief that the gravest danger 
in this transition period is the 
accumulated purchasing power 
already hanging over the mar- 
kets. This accumulated purchas- 
ing power, in the view of most 
observers, constitutes the primary 
inflationary threat. In the words 
of Marriner S. Eccles, Chairman 
of the Board of Governors of the 
Federal Reserve System: “The 
enormous store of funds which so 
far exceeds the supply of goods 
available now .. . could result in 
a ruinous inflation if prematurely 
spent.”t In the words of the 
Post-War Planning Committee of 
the CIO: “Civilian goods will con- 
tinue scarce for some time, and 
people will have huge savings to 
spend... . Without effective con- 
trols over scarce goods and prices 
an. inflationary’ spiral might 
arise.” 

Thus it will be seen that it is 
argued simultaneously, even by 
the same people, that the primary 
source of maladjustment is, first, 
an excess of accumulated pur- 
chasing power, promoting infla- 
tion; and, second, a deficiency of 
purchasing power, promoting de- 
flation. The remedy for excess 
purchasing power appears to be to 
increase it still further. 


Can Wage Advances Be 
Absorbed? 


Consideration must now be giv- 
en to the question whether exten- 
sive increases in wage rates can 
be granted without compensating 
price increases. For reasons al- 
ready indicated, no single answer 
applicable to all cases can be giv- 
en. In some lines where the labor 
cost factor is relatively small, 
where the wage advances during 
the war have not been great, 
where technological progress has 
been rapid and where post-war 
volume is large, price increases 
might not be necessary. But 
where wage advances have al- 
ready been large, where wages 
are the primary element in cost, 
where technological progress has 
been unimportant, and where 
post-war volume will not be large, 
very substantial advances _ in 
prices would undoubtedly be nec- 
essary. In the words of Fred M. 
Vinson: “Upward wage adjust- 
ments cannot be granted without 
considering their effect on the 
price level.” What the precise 
effect would be in any given case 
could be determined only on the 
basis of thorough study. 

That increases in prices would 
be necessary in the automobile 
industry may be assumed from 
the fact that the prices fixed for 
that industry by the OPA were 
based upon the assumption of the 
continuance of existing wage 
levels. That is, allowance was 
made for the increases in costs 
already incurred but not for fu- 
ture possible increases. 

With respect to increases in 
productivity, no generalization 
can at this time safely be made. 
The striking increases in man- 
hour output during the war, to 
which reference is sometimes 
made, occurred in _ industries 
where mass production methods 
were for the first time developed, 
notably in shipbuilding and air- 
plane production. In industries 
where the production of peace- 
time products was suspended, it 

{Federal Reserve Bulletin,” 
‘March 1944, p. 222. 


may be doubted whether there 
has been any increase in produc- 
tivity—for the simple reason that 
the companies were preoccupied 
with war production. 

The bulk of the accumulated 
wartime reserves will be required 
to finance post-war production. 
The rise in costs during the war 
period means that more money 
will be required than heretofore 
to finance the same volume of 
business. At the same time, busi- 
ness must be expanded if full em- 
ployment is to be provided and 
economic progress is to continue. 
It should be noted, moreover, that 
even if accumulated reserves were 
more than adequate for these pur- 
poses the balance remaining could 
be used but once. That is to say, 
we might use these reserves to 
sustain wages in -1946 but we 
could not use them in 1947 and 
later years. 


Raw Material Costs in Relation 
To Industrial Prices 


Thus far our attention has been 
focused entirely on wage costs. 
It remains now to discuss briefly 
the outlook for raw material 
prices, the other primary element 
in the cost of manufacturing. 

Our analysis of the raw material 
situation leads to the conclusion 
that, on the whole, we shall be 
confronted with surpluses rather 
than with shortages. Even with 
the few commodities where the 
situation is still tight, there is 
reason for believing that within 
12 months conditions will be rea- 
sonably satisfactory. 

In the case of agricultural raw 
materials the prospect is for lower 
rather than higher prices. In the 
absence of continued government 
support, there might well be a 
major recession of agricultural 
prices. In the case of minerals 
the situation is somewhat differ- 
ent because here, as in manufac- 
turing, wage costs exert a direct 
influence on price quotations. 

A material decline in raw ma- 
terial prices would, of course, 
counteract in considerable degree 
the influence of higher wage costs. 
However, under existing law agri- 
cultural prices are to be supported 


through the calendar years 1946 , ing money out of price advances 


and 1947 at not. less than 90% 
of parity. In view of the power 
of the farm bloc and the wide- 
spread view that the maintenance 
of farm prosperity is a prime es- 
sential, it would seem that farm 
prices as a whole are likely to be 
maintained at or near (present 
levels, at least during 1946. If this 
view is correct, then we cannot 
expect reductions in the prices of 
raw materials to go far in off- 
setting wagé rate increases. 


The Experience of 1919 


The present situation is in im- 
portant respects markedly differ- 
ent from that prevailing in 1919- 
20. At the end of the last war 
there was no powerful movement 
for wage increases. The main 
question in the early months after 
the First World War was not 
whether wages should be _ in- 
creased to sustain purchasing 
power, but whether they should 
be reduced in order to get back to 
firm foundations. On the other 
hand, there was a great fear of 
shortages of raw materials—a fear 
that was not founded on adequate 
statistical evidence. In these re- 
spects the situation was the re- 
verse of that obtaining today. 

The striking feature of the 
1919-20 boom was the extraordi- 
nary speculation in business in- 
ventories. It will be recalled that 
orders ‘were placed far in advance 
of needs and greatly in excess of 
requirements. The situation, of 
course, appeared to offer great 
opportunities to commodity spec- 
ulators. 


The sharp advance in raw ma- 
terial prices appeared to necessi- 
tate mark-ups at the manufactur- 
ing level and, in turn, through 
wholesale and retail channels. As 
the prices of finished products 
rose, demands for wage increases 
of course grew apace; and there 
followed the vicious spiral of 
rising prices, rising costs, and 
again rising prices. 


Most business men moved with 
the current. They plunged on in- 
ventory accumulation, they mark- 
ed up prices without much atten- 
tion to cost necessities, and they 
mistook inflationary profits for 
real profits. That is to say, they 
were as much interested in mak- 


as in making profits’ out of the 
processes of production. When the 
break came in due course, finan- 
cial profits vanished more qui¢k- 
ly than they came; and moreover 
the ensuing depression wiped ou 
real profits as well. 


As we look forward today I see 
little danger of a price boom 
analogous to that of 1919-20. In- 
stead of raw material shortages 
we have surpluses. Moreover, 
statistical data can now be cur- 
rently furnished with respect to 
the inventory situation. More- 
over, also, by virtue of the gov- 
ernment’s holdings of surplus 
stocks of a wide range of com- 
modities a speculative movement 
could be quickly checked by the 
dumping of government supplies. 
I end, as I began, by saying that 
the key to industrial price profits 
at the present time is to be found 
in the wage situation. Powerful 
pressures exist for advancing 
wage rates and there is much rea- 
son for believing that the in- 
creases granted will necessitate 
price advances in many import- 
ant lines. These advances tend to 
become cumulative in character, 
spreading throughout the indus- 
trial system. 

My conclusion is that there is 
no real ground for fearing a run- 
away inflation movement at this 
time. In the interest of stabiliza- 
tion, business men should refrain 
from becoming panicky, and 
should strive, as never before, to 
keep price advances, made neces- 
sary by increasing wage rates, at 
the lowest possible level. 
low - price, expanding market 
philosophy requires that the ratio 
between wages and prices be a 
constantly improving one. It is 
not always possible to lower prices 
in a positive sense, but it should 


always be possible to keep prices 
from .advancing as rapidly as 
wages advance. 


Montgomery Returns to 
Adams & Peck in N. Y. 
Captain Hale L. Montgomery, 
recently released by the Army, 
has returned to Adams & Peck, 


63 Wall St., New York City. 


October 24, 1945 
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Our Latin-American 


(Continued from page 1948) 
of a bus or car and then stopping 
to see it go by. His tastes are 
simple, sports, automobiles and 
cocktails. He is usually chewing 
gum, smoking cigars or drinking 
soft drinks. Intellectually, though 
he may be successful in busiress, 
he is slow and methodical. 

The American man is an ama- 

teur in matters of love; for one 
‘can seldom be a good lover and 
a successful businessman at the 
same time. The American con- 
siders business and even sports 
more important than women. The 
poor fellow must work incessantly 
anyhow, because his wife spends 
all the money. 
’ Ah, but American women are 
different. They are all blondes 
with million dollar legs, good fig- 
ures, fair complexions, and blue 
or brown eyes. Physically they 
are very acceptable, but they are 
dangerous and untamed. Most of 
them henpeck their husbands, but 
since the men stand for it, the 
women are not altogether to 
blame. . 

Being so beautiful and daring, 
they are, of course, dangerously 
tantalizing. 
The Latin American ‘“caballero 
thinks that all American women 
are crazy about him, and _ that, 
sooner or later, they all crave to 
have him in their lives. They also 
fee] that we of the United States 
have been too imperialistic and 
money minded, while Latin 
America is more idealistic and 
generous. 

It is difficult to know which 
false ideas are the more prepos- 
terous, those common among 
Latin Americans or those of the 
United States. In any event, I 
feel I can serve no better purpose 
than to give you a realistic and 
factual picture of our neighbors 
to the South, for the more we 
know and understand each other, 
the better friends we will become. 


What Is Latin America? 


Latin America, which extends 
throughout the West Indies, and 
all the way from our southern 


border down to Cape Horn, a dis-| 59 <7 


tance of 7,000 miles, is composed 
of 20 countries, with 130,000,000 
inhabitants and in size is three 
times larger than the United 
States. these countries 18 
speak the Spanish language, while 
Portuguese is spoken in Brazil 
and French in Haiti. In popula- 
tion 82,000,000 speak Spanish, 45,- 
000,000 Portuguese and 3,000,000 
French. 

All of these countries were col- 
onized by Eureopeans, mainly 
Spanish and Portuguese, so that 
the culture and architecture is 
predominantly of these two na- 
tions, and the religion is Catholic. 

One must not make the mistake, 
however, to consider all of these 
countries alike, for although they 
all have similarities none of them 
is the same. : 

The Argentine, Uruguay, Costa 
Rica and Southern Brazil have a 
larger percentage of whites than 
our own United States, whereas 
other countries such as Guate- 
mala, Ecuador, Bolivia and Para- 

y are predominantly Indian. 

en, again in Chile, Colombia, 
Mexico, Peru and Venezuela, the 
population is divided on a basis of 
approximately 30% Indians, 60% 
Mestizos and 10% whites. 
_ In education, the upper classes 
are highly advanced, not only in 
their own schools and universi- 
ties, but also in the highest in- 
stitutes of learning in Europe, and 
sometimes in this country. The 
education of the masses is now 
progressing most satisfactorily and 
every Latin American hopes that 
with the new era after the war 
illiteracy will be at minimum. 

Many of us who pride ourselves 
on our universities and our great 
centers of learning should remem- 
ber that the universities of Mex- 
ico City and Lima, Peru, ante-date 

first university at Harv 
Rearly 100 years. _ 


Naturally, there is a great dis- 
parity between the upper class 
and the masses of nearly all of 
these countries and consequently 
a struggle for better living: con- 
ditions, a decent living wage and 
land, which was the cause of the 
revolution in Mexico and in some 
of the other Latin American coun- 
tries. 

I think I would not be far from 
right if I said that today a cross- 
section of all the southern coun- 
tries would show purchasing 
power for what we consider the 
ordinary necessities of life of only 
35% of the entire population. 


Governments 


All of the 20 Latin American 
countries are republics, somewhat 
similar to our own. All fought for 
their independence from Eu- 
ropean powers, and all are zealous 
of their rights as free and inde- 
pendent nations. 

Of all the countries to the South 
I would consider Mexico, Chile, 
Colombia, Costa Rica and Uru- 
guay as the most democratic. 


Products 


With a diversity of climate from 
the tropics to perpetual snow, 


Latin America produces every. 


type of vegetation from coffee, 
cocoa, rubber and tropical fruits, 
to corn, beans and wheat in the 
temperate zones. Brazil, as we 
know, exports 57% of the world’s 
coffee, Cuba 50% of the world’s 
sugar, and the Argentine is the 
largest exporter of meats, corn 
and wheat in the entire world. 

In addition, nearly all of these 
countries are rich in oil, minerals 
and precious stones. Mexico is the 
largest producer of silver, Chile 
of copper, Bolivia of tin, and 
Brazil of manganese, while Vene- 
zuela, Mexico and Colombia are 
the largest producers of oil. 


In every Latin American coun- 
try, with the exception of Mexico 
and Ecuador, a maximum of three 
products usually represents more 
than 60% of total exports and, in 
the case of 12 countries, a single 
product represents than 


Trade 


Before 1914, the greater part of 
Latin American trade was con- 
trolled by the European coun- 
tries, particularly Great Britain 
and Germany. To their great 
profit these nations had wisely 
become intimately familiar with 
the Janguages, customs and prob- 
lems or our southern neighbors. 
They offered long-term credits for 
the purchase of their goods, while 
American merchants were still 
demanding cash in New York be- 
fore shipment. 


Since 1914 when Latin Amer- 
ica discovered us, due to the clos- 
ing of the European markets, our 
trade with those countries hay in- 
creased by leaps and bounds. 

In 1940, the year before we en- 
tered the war, our exports to 
Latin America had reached $790,- 
000,000 and purchases $310,000,- 
000. Since that time our exports 
have continued to increase, reach- 
ing $973,000,000 in 1944, exclu- 
sive of lend lease. For the same 
year our imports, from Latin 
America, which have now largely 
exceeded our exports, due to the 
necessity of strategic materials for 
our war effort, amounted to $1,- 
586,000,000. 


Of all the Latin American coun- 


0. 


tries Mexico stands out as the|D 


United States’ largest purchaser. 
As sellers to us, Cuba ranks first, 


Brazil a close second and Mexico 
third. 


In normal times we must ship 
10% of our total gross production 
abroad. This absorbs 50 to 60% of 
our cotton, 49% tobacco, 30 to 
40% dried fruits, 


Markets 


can workmen, in addition to the 
profits made by these great man- 
ufacturing companies. 


Future Trade Prospects 


Latin America offers today the 
most promising field for imme- 
diate development in the entire 
world. Many products formerly 

urchased in laya, China and 

ussia can be mined or grown at 
our back door. Rubber is being 
produced in Brazil, in Mexico and 
in Costa Rica; tea in Peru; Cuba 
can produce one crop a year more 
of silk cocoons than Japan, be- 
sides the enormous quantities of 
tin and manganese and other 
metals now being purchased from 
this hemisphere, which. formerly 
came from Russia and the Far 
East. In normal times we have 
imported 94% of our essential 
tropical crops from the Far and 
Middle East and only 6% from 
Latin America, although many of 
these products originally came 
from South America, including 
the immensely important quinine 
and rubber, all of which can be 
produced on this- hemisphere. 

By buying from Latin America 
and making shipments of goods, 
as required by the conditions and 
trade of each country, we can 
easily hold our exports to well 
over $1,000,000,000 a year, par- 
ticularly in view of a backlog of 
favorable trade balances, which 
the Latin American countries have 
with us of over $3,000,000,000 and 
the difficulty of other countries 
to compete under present condi- 
tions. 

Our natural zone of influence 
extends to the northern part of 
South America including Colom- 
bia, Venezuela and the West 
Coast, for Brazil, Uruguay and the 
Argentine are closer to Europe 
than to us. Brazil, however, ties 
in closely to us because we need’ 
her products, but Uruguay and the 
Argentine will always be com- 
petitive, as the agricultural prod- 
ucts produced there are similar to 
our own. 

The Latin American countries 
prefer American goods on the 
basis of quality but have been 
tempted to purchase from Europe 
in the past on account of more 
receptive cooperation and under- 
standing, and longer credit facili- 
ties. 

While we are handicapped to- 
day in carrying out our trade with 
Latin America, due to import li- 
censes, priorities, export licenses 
and the difficuJties of transpor- 
tation, on account of the war, we 
have made amazing strides in spite 
of the situation, due largely to the 
excellent services of the Pan 
American Grace Airways, which 
has a record of carrying, during 
1944, 60% as much air freight as 
was handled in the entire U. S. 
over the same period. In addition, 
with the building of the bridge 
over the Suchiate between Mex- 
ico and Guatemala, shipments may 
now be made by rail not only to 
any point in Mexico, but to Guate- 
mala and Salvador as well. 


Credit Standing and Dollar 
Exchange 


That our Latin American busi- 
ness has been profitable, has been 
substantiated by the Foreign 
Credit Interchange Bureau which 
rates commercial credit in all of 
the Latin American markets as 
“good” and classifies all as 
“prompt” as regards collections. 
un & Bradstreet’s survey of 
Latin Ameriean transactions shows 
that during the past 12 years, 
credit losses amounted to only 
two-fifths of 1%. 


The current and prospective ac- 
cumulation of increased exchange 
reserves assures Latin American 
monetary stability and offers an 
exceptionally favorable outlook 
for future trade. In fact, these 
countries have profited from the 
war, while our debts have in- 
creased and it would not be at all 


surprising if the financial posi- 


can neighbors were not even bet- 
ter than our own in spite of our 
credit standing as one of the rich- 
est nations on earth. 


What the Americas Are Giving’ 
To Each Other 


A new spirit of economic 
friendship is abroad in Latin 
America. Trade routes hitherto 
closed by mountains, seas, jungles. 
rivers and forests are opening be- 
tween Latin American Republics, 
and a whole new world is avail- 
able for production, steady em- 
ployment and higher standards of 
living. 

An agreement between Argen- 
tina and Brazil prevides that the 
products of new industries devel- 
oped in either country shall be 
exempt from import duties for a 
period ot ten years. 

Brazil and Argentina have 
agreed to aid Bolivia in building 
new raiiroads to connect their re- 
spective borders, while Bolivia 
and the Argentine are to build a 
pipe line to take Bolivian oil to 
Argentina’s railroad terminals. 

Brazi! is exchanging its textiles, 
iron and steel products and lum- 
ber for Argentine wheat. 

Reciprocal trade treaties do not 
all have U. S. stamped on them; 
Argentina has signed them with 
Cuba, Peru, Colombia and Chile 
and so their network of coopera- 
tion expands. 

A nine-power rubber agree- 
ment binds Latin American Re- 
publics together in a mutual pro- 
gram to assure a stable market up 
to 1946; to maintain prices, tu 
bring financial and technical aid 
to rubber development, to share 
the tire output and to advance re- 
search and production. 

Brazil has agreed to establish a 
free port at Santos to handle im- 
ports to and exports from Para- 
guay: and Mexico will open free 
ports at Salina Cruz and Puerto 
Mexico. 

Two new highways, a new rail- 
road and two tunnels under the 
Andes will connect Chile and_the 
Argentine so coal and minerals 
from Chile can be exchanged for 
wheat and other products from 
the Argentine. 

To supply the quinine lost to 
the United Nations from the Far 
East. Mexico, Guatemala, Costa 
Rica, Peru and other republics to 
the south are actively encouraging 
the cinchona industry to meet the 
malarial pest of the jungies. 

Brazil, Argentina, Mexico, 
Venezuela and Peru now have 
tire. plants and are producing 
enough to supply their neighbors, 
Chile, Paraguay, Bolivia and 
Guatemala. 

Nicaragua now has a complete 
free trade agreement with E} Sal- 
vador. 

Mexico is sending commercial 
and agricultural exhibits to some 
of ker neighboring  revnubiics. 
Trade envoys accompany the ex- 
hibits to give information about 
Mexico and to bring back iceas 
that will benefit its trade. 


Industrialization 


What we will now find in Latin 
America is a strong trend towards 
industrialization: All of the larger 
countries are anxious to establish 
their own industries and look for- 
ward not only to supplying their 
own needs, but to selling their 
manufactured products in inter- 
American trade as well. Mexico 
and Brazil present a golden op- 
portunity with an abundance of 
raw products and cheap labor and 
little. if any, competition, for, un- 
til now, our southern neighbors 
have specialized chiefly on the 
products of agriculture, mining 
and oil. 


American patents and know- 
how are needed and welcome in 
all of the Americas and will pay 
splendid dividends. For better re- 
sults it is desirable they work in 
conjunction with local capital and 
not as a foreign owned enterprise. 

New factories and mills are 
constantly being built in Mexico, 
Brazil, Cuba, Colombia. and other 
Latin American countries, and 


many of these indusu’es ..e pay- into being. Interest in Latin 


ing dividends of 10 to 15% and 
quite often even more. In-some 
cases they have completely paid 
for themselves during the first 
two or three years. 

In Mexico alone, 167 American 
companies are now operating as 
local enterprises. Among these 
are the Celanese Corporation, 
Reynolds Metals, Johns Manville, 
General Motors and Wastinghouse; 
the latter, together with Mexican 
capital, has just organized through 
“Inversiones Latinas,” a $15,000,- 
000 Mexican company under the 
trade name of “Industria Elec- 
trica.” This company last week 
established the precedent of list- 
ing Mexican shares on the New 
York Stock Exchange, and the en- 
tire American allotment was sold 
the first day it was offered to the 
public. 

In making these relations we 
render a service to our own coun- 
try as well, for, with the rise of 
manufacturing industries in Latin 
America, through our investments, 
the closer our friendship becomes, 
and the higher their per capita 
wealth. the greater their purchas- 
ing power and. consequently, the 
greater their facility for purchas- 
ing American goods. 

Trade records show that our ex- 
port sales thrive best in an ex- 
panding industrial market and 
that the most highly industrial- 
ized countries have always been 
the best markets for our manufac- 
tured goods. 


Advertising 


I am sure that everyone here 
today appreciates to the fullest 
extent the value of advertising, 
the life blood of our own na- 
tion’s commercial progress. 

How to carry out our foreign 
advertising on this hemisphere is 
a matter of great importance, for 
it may mean the difference be- 
tween increased exports or loss 
to other countries. 

It may be helpful to American 
advertisers that I place before you 
a few simple fundamentals. 

Generally sveaking, it is desir- 
able to service the hemisphere 
from the United States rather than 
from any one Latin American 
source, at least so far as Ameri- 
can products are concerned. Both 
on the radio and in written Span- 
ish advertisements in Latin Amer- 
ica, it is preferable to rely on a 
native of one of the countries of 
this hemisphere for the Spanish 
wording and, where intense prop- 
aganda is carried out in any par- 
ticular country. a person of that 
country, who is thoroughly famil- 
iar with the language. customs and 
trade practices. 

Where programs are given over 
the radio the most appealing to 
Latin American listeners are those 
combined with opera or sym- 
phonic orchestras. 

In spite of war and the diffi- 
culty to deliver merchandise to 
the Latin American countries, ad- 
vertising expenditures by Ameri- 
can firms during 1944 reached ap- 
proximately $16,000,000. As nor- 
mal trade conditions are restored 
and no limitations on newsprint, 
advertising will increase enor- 
mously, since Latin American 
countries: constitute a market 
where the devastation of war has 
not lowered standards of living, 
but, on the contrary, these stand- 
ards are rising to much higher 
levels. 


During 1944 wider recognition 
of the resources, energy and im- 
portance of the Latin American 
Republics come out of the vigor- 
ous stand they took in aligning 
themselves among the Allied na- 
tions. Their great help in the 
war effort in essential materials 
and prompt collaboration against 
the enemy has drawn us much 
closer together, making for good- 
will and better understanding. . 

As a result, demands for mar- 
ket information and technical aid 
have multiplied rapidly and new 
publications, travel-books, cata- 


logs, information services, adver- 
, tising agencies and new branches 
of established agencies have come 
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sewing machines, agricultural im- | | 
plements, etc. In automobiles, 
- 
tlone, we sell to Latin America | 
in normal times $100,000,000, | 
which pays salaries of approxi- | [IAs 
mately $20,000,000 to our Ameri- tion of some of our Latin Ameri- 
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made it a special crime to use or 
threaten violence to compel the 
payment of money. But, it was 
found necessary to placate labor 
opposition by inserfing a provision 
that the act should not be con- 
strued “to impair, diminish, or in 
any manner affect the rights of 
bona fide labor organizations in 
lawfully carrying out the legiti- 
mate objects thereof.” Thereafter 
members of the Teamsters Union 
were convicted of lying in wait 
for trucks passing from New Jer- 
sey to New York and, by threat- 
ening to beat up non-union 
drivers, forcing payments equal 
to the union wage for one day’s 
work. But the Supreme Court of 
the United States held that the 
convictions could not be sustained, 
since these were union men seek- 
ing to collect pay for work which 
they were ready to perferm, even 
if their chosen employer did not 
want to employ them! 

The eminent Justices disagree 
frequently over such theories of 
law which would, in the language 
of a dissenting Judge, make “com- 
mon law robbery an innocent 
pastime”! But recent majority 
opinions have repeatedly made it 
plain that members of labor or- 
ganizations, when engaged in la- 
bor disputes, are legally permitted 
and practically encouraged to use 
force and violence that is ordi- 
narily punishable as crime. 

' Nevertheless, we should not 
condemn labor unions as being 
solely responsible for the evil way 
in which labor disputes are fre- 
quently handled and strikes are 
carried on by lawless means and 
often for unlawful objects. 

. A heavy responsibility for pres- 
ent conditions rests upon leaders 


American. countries is no longer 
confined to the traditional cen- 
ters of international trade, but is 
extending to all of the principal 
manufacturing areas throughout 
the entire United States. 


At this point. I should like to 
bring out forcibly the scarcity of 
Latin American advertising in the 
- principal daily papers of this coun- 
try. We should make a concerted 
attempt to induce Latin Ameri- 
can producers to make their wares 
better known and increase sales 
through advertising in this coun- 
try. Little has been done by the 
nations to the south of us to push 
the sales of their products in this 
country, which is so essential to 
us to carry out our exports to 
them, for only by buying from 
the Latin American countries 
those products which we need can 
we hope to increase our sales to 
them. 


We should be alert to push ad- 
vertising in every way in our 
power—both in Latin America and 
in the United States—for other 
nations are now working actively 
to develop trade with the Latin 
American Republics, the most 
prominent of which are England 
and Sweden. 


Trade Summary 


In summing up our trade op- 
portunities with Latin America, 
let us bear in mind that nothing 
is more conducive to interna- 
tional friendship than satisfactory 
trade relations; that seldom have 
countries gone to war with na- 
tions with which they have had 
good relations in trade and that 
the answer to a peaceful world 
of tomorrow is one in which all 
nations may have the advantages 
of raw materials and the oppor- 
tunity to sell to their neighbors 
without undue tariffs or trade re- 
striciions. 

The welfare of our country de- 
pends, in great measure, on the 
solidarity of this hemisphere and 
the friendship of each nation to- 
wards the United States and with 
one another. There is no better 
way to attain this friendship than 
through mutally satisfactory com- 
mercial relations. 


in industry and Government who 
have, right down to the present 
hour, steadily upheld the outworn 
doctrine that all economic con- 
flicts should be determined by a 
rule of force. When employers 
had the upper hard, they wanted 
freedom to use economic force 
with which they could control 
wages and working conditions. 
Now, organized labor, conscious 
of its enlarged strength, seeks to 
exercise a similar dictation. 

The man who supports or is 
willing to support a rule of pri- 
vate force in the settlement of 
economic conflicts has little cause 
to denounce those who success- 
fully organize force and brutally 
use it to advance their selfish 
interests. It is neither fair nor 
practical to demand that one party 
to a labor dispute law down the 
weapons of force and coercion un- 
less all parties are required to 
use peaceful metheds which can 
be employed without giving an 
advantage to one side and with 
a reasonable prospect that a just 
settlement can be reached. 


Make Strikes Unnecessary 


The way to prevent strikes is 
to make them unnecessary. That 
does not mean that the Govern- 
ment should undertake to guar- 
antee to the workers fair wages 
and good working conditions. It 
does not mean that causes of eco- 
nomic conflict can be removed 
by law. But strikes can be made 
unnecessary when peaceful meth- 
ods can be employed and a rule 
of reason established which will 
offer to organized workers a bet- 
ter chance to obtain satisfactory 
wages and working conditions 
than they would have by resorting 
to strikes. 

Many persons assume that the 
only way to assure the settlement 
of labor controversies without 
striking is to require the com- 
pulsory arbitration of all unset- 
tled disputes. But compulsory 
arbitration is not a sound alterna- 
tive, for many reasons: 

1. The possibility of compul- 
sory arbitration would seriously 
weaken negotiation and collective 
bargaining. It would encourage a 
stubborn, unreasonable negotiator 
to refuse to agree and to take his 
chance on an arbitration and an 
adverse award for which he would 
accept no responsibility. 

2. Labor disputes involve ques- 
tions of fair wages and reasonable 
working conditions, for which 
there are no fixed standards, so 
that it is difficult for impartial 
judges to make sure that their 
decision is just. 

3. It is difficult to get impartial 
judges for labor disputes, because 
in these cases persons without 
emotional or economic prejudice 
are hard to find. 


4. Cooperation between employ- 
ers and employees should be 
based on agreement and not on 
compulsion. 


Therefore, the way to prevent 
strikes is not to establish compul- 
sory arbitration. The way to pre- 
vent strikes is to establish, first, 
a duty imposed by law upon both 
employers and employees to make 
every reasonable effort to settle 
any differences by negotiation be- 
tween representatives duly auth- 
orized to act in behalf of the re- 
spective parties. The law should 
also provide that, until peaceful 
efforts to settle labor contro- 
versies have been exhausted, 
neither party shall take any one- 
sided action to change conditions 
ae to gain an advantage over the 

er. 


If peaceful negotiations between 
authorized representatives fail to 
settle a dispute, either party 
should be able to invoke the aid 
of a Government mediator. If 
mediation fails. there should be 
a full opportunity for a voluntary 


arbitration by an impartial board. 
If negotiation and mediation fail 


and voluntary arbitration is re-— 


fused by one or both parties, and 
if the dispute threatens serious 
injury to substantial public inter- 
ests, there should be appointed a 
Government fact-finding commis- 
sion to hear the parties and to 
make recommendations for the 
settlement of the dispute. The law 
should also provide that, during 
all these procedures through 
which a peaceful settlement should 
be sought, there shall be no strike 
or lockout or other dictatorial act 
by either party. 

What I have been outlining is 
not a theoretical scheme for pre- 
serving industrial peace. It is the 
practical way in which peace has 
been preserved on the American 
railroads for over 19 years. The 
principles and methods written 
into the Railway Labor Act in 
1926 have been rewritten to apply 
to industry in general in the bill 
introduced June 20th by Senators 
Hatch, Burton and Ball. 


The Hatch-Burton-Ball Bill 


There are, of course, a great 
many things in the HBB bill 
which go far beyond the provi- 
sions of the Railway Labor Act. 
There is, for example, a provision 
for compulsory arbitration of a 
limited class of labor disputes 
when a stoppage of production 
would deprive a community of the 
necessities of life. Such unsettled 
disputes are always finally de- 
cided by compulsion—by the ac- 
tion of a Mayor or a Governor or 
the President, using the police or 
the soldiery or the power to seize 
property in order to save the pub- 
lic from intolerable injury. The 
HBB bill provides, instead of such 
compulsion, for a judicial hearing 
by an impartial commission and 
the making of an award which 
will be binding on the parties for 
a trial period of normally one 
year. 

Let it be conceded that any 
form of compulsory arbitration is 
undesirable and that this pro- 
vision in the HBB bill, and other 
provisions that go beyond the 
Railway Labor Act should be 
thoroughly debated and _ only 


enacted if they meet widespread 
public approval. But why should 
the largest national labor organi- 
zations denounce the HBB bill as 
a whole? 

Why should no national labor 
leader come forward to say that 
he would be willing to see the 
principles and methods of the 
Railway Labor Act applied to the 
settlement of labor disputes in 
other industries? Why are these 
labor leaders unable to find any 
good in the bill? Why do they de- 
nounce its sponsors and call it a 
bill to enslave labor and to smash 
unions? 

_They are opposed to the entire 
bill for one obvious reason. Such 
a law would require labor organi- 
zations and employers to nego- 
tiate peacefully before a strike 
or a lockout. It would require 
both parties to give Government 
mediators a chance to work for 
peace before a war could be 
started. If mediators failed, the 
parties might be perguaded to 
agree on voluntary arbitration. If 
no agreement could be reached, 
then the law would require the 
parties to refrain from fighting 
until an impartial fact-finding 
commission could hold a hearing 
and make recommendations for a 
settlement. 


Every labor leader, who knows 
enough to hold his job, knows 
that such a procedure would make 
strikes largely unnecessary and 
would bring a peaceful settlement 
in most cases. That is the record 
in the railroad industry. But 
these labor leaders are determined 
to hang on to the strike weapon 
and they want to be able to use it 
at their own pleasure, regardless 
of the public interest. They want 
to dictate wages and working con- 
ditions by force and they are un- 
willing to let them be determined 
by a rule of reason. They want 
to maintain monopolies of labor 
and closed shops that can only be 
obtained and retained by force. 
They are apostles of a rule of 
force in industry, because they 
think that the balance of power in 
a contest of force is on their side. 


Strikes Involve Intimidation 


These labor leaders are not fool~ 
ing the people when they talk 
about peaceful strikes 
tive bargaining. 
strikes is common practice be- 
cause merely stopping work will 
not usually bring success. It is 
necessary also to prevent other. 
people from working. It is necés«- 
sary to stop customers from buy< 
ing and suppliers from delivering. 
It is necessary to deprive the pub- 
lic of necessary goods and serv- 
ices. It is intimidation and force 
that are relied on to win a strike, 

Collective bargaining under 
these conditions is merely the 
polite name for collective anarchy. 
No Government can tolerate s 
conditions and preserve the sup< 
port of its citizens and the respect 
of other nations. i 

It is time to relegate needless; 
lawless striking to the ash can 
history, where duelling and tr 
by combat have been dumped as 
men have become sufficiently 
civilized to insist on the settle« 
ment of differences of opinion by 
persuasion and judicial arbitra 
tion and to forbid men to fight 
out their qarss at the expense 
of the public health and safety. ‘| 

The primary duty of any Gov-~ 
ernment is to maintain peace and 
good order among its citizens. We, 
in America, should put our house 
in order very soon or we shalt 
find ourselves a weak exponent 
of a better world order. We are 
today heading towards humilia< 
tion and failure abroad as the re- 
sult of failing at home to govern 
ourselves. 

Industrial warfare is a disgrace 
to a 20th Century civilization. It 
is destructive of our national wel- 
fare. It is undermining our in- 
fluence and power in interna~ 
tional affairs. It offers today a 
serious menace not only to domes-~ 
tic prosperity, but to the future 
peace of the world. 

Guideposts to a labor law that 
would be fair and just to all have 
been set up long ago. They point 
the way—the only sure and demo~- 
cratic way—to indus‘rial peace. 
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- (Continued from first page) 
or follow the charts, or by an 
error in the chart, or by the in- 
ability of the ship to follow its de- 
sired course due to external forces 
of wind or storm, or by internal 
failure of its power plant. The 
same kinds of hazards attach | 
themselves to the chart for and 
the course of the Ship of State. | 
As the chart is based on the 
world’s history and all our na- 
tional experience, the grave dan- 
gers lie first, in a human failure 
to follow the chart, and second, 
in a failure in the power plant.. 
The chart itself is right and the) 
ship is strong enough to weather | 
any wind or storm, such as the) 
growth of the ideas of an all- 
powerful central government or 
of the socialized state — ideas 
contrary to all our history and all , 
our beliefs—the ideas over which 
we fought this war and are now, 
in the peace terms, destroying 
elsewhere in the world. The only | 
real risk left is a human failure to_ 
follow the chart. 


Submerged rocks and shoals do_ 
not appear to the eye on the sur- | 
face of the sea, so charts are re-| 
quired for ships—charts based on | 
the experiences of men who have. 
wrecked ships, as well as those 
who have planned to prevent. 
shipwrecks. Likewise, for the Ship | 
of State, its course is equally | 
smooth, whether there is deep 
safe water ahead or whether rocks 
and shoals, concealed from the 
eye, beset its course. We have 
such faith in our Ship of State 
that we have grown careless 
enough to think it can go any- 
where safely. As long as the 
weather for today seems good we 
give little concern to our course, 
whether the rudder is set left or 
right and whether we set our 
course by the stars or on some 
sudden inspiration or fear. 

For the Ship of State there is 
all of history to point out the rocks 
and shoals alongside any safe 
course, and to complete the paral- 
lel in a political sense, let me add 
that not all the rocks—the hard 
facts of experience—are on the 
right side of the channel, nor all 
the shoals of shallow thinking on 
the left. If the political ship wants 
to override a hard fact of the 
world’s experience, it isn’t going 
to be any easier on the ship that 
some political leader said he was 
steering to the right of center, 
and if the ship wants to go over 
a shoal of unexplored ideas, the 
crash won’t be any less dangerous 
because the ship was being steered 
only slightly to left of center. 


The Driving Power 


The driving power of the Amer- 
fcan Ship of State has been its 
free enterprise system, the profit 
and loss system if you will, the 
American Way of Life. That 
power won’t fail unless we, the 
crew, destroy it. Nobody outside 
our ship can destroy that motive 
power unless we let him. When a 
better power plant is developed 
and proven, we will consider a 

_ Cchange—if we are wise—but not 
until this new power plant is 
proven better than the one that s 
now the world’s best. 

Who are the people who sit at 
the throttle, the control valve of 
this power plant of America? 
They are the consumers. Who 
are the ones who encourage the 
consumers to keep the power on? 
They are the sales forces of Amer- 
ica who try to keep consumption 
up to the productive capacity and 
keep driving for still more pro- 
duction to still further cut costs, 
lower prices, broaden markets, in- 
cTease sales and consumption. Ex- 
cept that the process takes much 
energy, it’s the nearest thing we 


know to perpetual motion. We 

have recently heard of “damp- 
eners” needed for slowing down 
the electrons in the process 


we have a new research job of 
an entirely different kind for some 
scientist in developing a “booster 
charge” for use in connection with 
human energy, so as to increase 
its effectiveness in production and 
sales. 


Lessons of History 

Let’s take a look at some of the 
rocks and shoals that have been 
put on the course of our national 
ship of State and some of the at- 
tempts to destroy our motive 
power. Let us look at some of the 
lessons of history, some of the 
hard facts, and some of the shal- 
low thinking contrary to the whole 
course of development of our peo- 
ple. Let’s also take a look at our 
power plant and discover what we 
mean when we say “free enter- 
prise system” or “American Way. 
of Life.’ We have been so com- 
placent and have taken it all for, 
granted for so long that we need, 
first, to look at the results it has 
produced. | 

May I invite your attention to a 
parallel from the lines of Lowell, 
who said there is no place ten 
miles square on this globe where | 
a man can live in decency, com- 
fort and security unless the Gos- 
pel has gone there first and 
cleared the way and laid the foun- 
dation which made decency and 
security possible. Just as we have 
taken for granted the benefits of 
the Gospel, so we have taken for 
granted the benefits of the Amer- 
ican Way of Life which has pro- 
vided a standard of living so high 
that there is no place ten miles 
square on this globe where any 
form of centralized government 
has been able to do so much for 
all the people. 


Record of Free Enterprise 


Our present system needs no 
justification, for it has produced 
results matched nowhere else in 
the world in its entire history. No 
one will claim it is perfect, that 
it cannot be improved or that it 
will satisfy all people. It can be 
improved and it will be improved 
if we seek to improve it by an 
evolutionary and not a revolu- 
tionary process. Up to now this 
is the best plan developed in the 
world, but still there are men who 
want to mix the ideas of individ- 
ual liberty, responsibility and 
equal opportunity for all with the 
idea of a strong federal govern- 
ment, controlling and operating in 
the field of economics. That is as 
impossible as to ride a pair of 
horse going in opposite directions. 
One idea glorifies the individual 
and minimizes the state, the other 
does the exact opposite. One idea 
is that the individuals can handle 
their own affairs better than the 
state, and the other is that only an 
all-powerful state can handle the 
economic life of all the people. 
Those ideas won’t mix. 


The American Way of Life has 
prospered in the idea that “man 
is both too weak to wield un- 
limited power and, thank God, 
too strong to submit to it.” No 
one has found “ringing words” for 
expressing the ideas wrapped up 
in the concept of the American 
Way of Life, but to me it certainly 
means all these ideas—equal op- 
portunity for all, personal liberty 
consistent with full personal re- 
sponsibility, no leaning on a benef- 
icent or a bankrupt government 
—the only difference being one of 
time—no coercion by anyone, no 
favors or benefits by government 
to one class of-its people because 
of political pressures or with the 
vurpose of gaining votes, no inter- 
ference with the economic life of 
the nation, except when clearly in 
keeping with the national interest 
—the interests of all the people— 
no taking from one group for giv- 
ing to another, or, in even simpler 
terms, the Golden Rule from the 
Sermon on the Mount. It is all 


these and more, too, but they 


| Socialism, 


seem. the essential elements. 


Planning by Government 


Have you thought what happens 
when some national planner gets 
the idea that men in Washington, 
comprising the Government for 
the moment, can do a better job 
than the people can do for them- 
selves? Everyone who advocates 
extensive planning on a national 
basis should first stop to inquire 
how his plan can be made effec- 
tive, for a necessary part of any 
plan is the method for making it 
effective. There seem to me only 
three ways, and they represent 
sharply conflicting points of view: 

First, government can require 
people to carry out the master 
plan. That is regimentation, 
Fascism, or whatever you wish to 
call it. and we have been fighting 
a war in opposition to that idea. 
Wouldn’t it be altogether strange 
if, having fought a war about the 
idea of a strongly centralized gov- 
ernment, we should adopt the idea 


for ourselves? 


The second course would be for 
the Federal Government to take 
on the job itself. That is State 
and we have been 
fighting a war in opposition to 
that idea as well, for State Social- 
ism is regimentation in the end. 
Wouldn’t it be strange if we were 
to adopt State Socialism for our- 
selves while we have been fight- 
ing the war to destroy it else- 
where in the world? Don’t we 
also recognize that the idea of a 
strongly centralized Federal Gov- 
ernment is contrary to the entire 
history of our nation,and the phi- 
losophy of life of our people? 
The strongly centralized Federal 
Government is only one tool of 
war that needs conversion into a 
tool of peace. That is one sword, 
one tool of war, that needs beat- 
ing into ploughshares. That is 
one idea that could well be ex- 
posed to the blasting power of the 
atomic bomb. May I interject the 
idea that the effects of the atomic 
bomb weren’t limited to Nagasaki 
and Hiroshima alone. It probably 
opened up a great source of power 
for the world. While that proba- 
bility is being developed there is 
one great immediate gain. It 
destroyed the idea of the planners 
of a decade ago—the idea of the 
matured economy, no more fron- 
tiers, no more great advances— 
and yet that idea of the matured 
economy was the keystone of a 
whole field of governmental plan- 
ning of the last decade. If there 
is any trace left of that silly idea, 
it is a good place to use a small 
bit of an atomic bomb. It is sad 
that the bomb cannot also destroy 
the effects already caused by the 
silly idea of a matured economy. 


Meaning of Free Enterprise 


Having looked at the two 
courses of government control 
and State Socialism, the only 
course left open is free enterprise. 
Free enterprise does not connote 
complete planning on the national 
level. Free enterprise connotes a 
plan made by each individual or 
each business within the frame- 
work of free opportunity the crea- 
tion of which should be the scope 
of government planning. 


It may well be that the sword 
of free entetprise has rusted dur- 
ing the war. It may also be that 
this good sword has appeared re- 
cently to be in a poor scabbard. 
I know no better sword, but I am 
ready to admit that the scabbard 
might be brightened up. It will 
be under inspection and it would 
be in order for all of us to see 
that the scabbard of-the sword of 
free enterprise is kept up to its 
best possible appearance. 


I don’t know whether this scab- 
bard can be kept bright enough to 
attract all our people, but I know 
no other sword and no other scab- 
bard so worthy of our faith. 

I don’t believe America will go 
knowingly to State Socialism. It 
might conceivably slip into it un- 
wittingly, or go into it a step at a 


will not arise from the people 
generally on their own initiative. 
It will come from those who will 
make promises of its benefits for 
the sake of winning votes. 


State Socialism 


Unhappily, State Socialism 
lends itself as a great political 
tool for the demagogue who can 
gain votes by promising the bene- 
fits of State Socialism when he 
isn’t going to be held to account 
for the long-range effects of his 
promises. Promises of immediate 
benefits will always be more pow- 
erful than distant dangers and far 
removed risks. The man who 
does not have to count the costs 
of carrying out these promises can 
marshal a political force which 
will always be very difficult to 
overcome. There isn’t anything 
glamorous about balanced budg- 
ets, sound money policies, the 
competitive system, a large vol- 
ume of production, hard work, or 
selling one’s services at the price 
the buyer is willing to pay—cer- 
tainly. nothing so glamorous as the 
promise to provide jobs for all. 


Of course every social advance 
is desirable, but financial safety 
is also necessary. Social advances 
have to be paid for now or in the 
future. If we are satisfied to take 
the benefits now and leave to our 
children and grandchildren the 
problem of paying for our bene- 
fits, we have sunk further in 
degradation than we think. The 
example of other nations that 
have gone that course is in front 
of our eyes. The dangers of that 
course are not only the financial 
dangers but the slow rottening of 
the moral fibre of the people. The 
only safe and decent course is to 
pay as we go for our social ad- 
vances, and provide for only those 
advances for which we can pay. 


Higher: Living Standards 


I think I can safely assume that 
there isn’t a man in this room who 
doesn’t want a higher standard of 
living for our people and who 
doesn’t also know that the only 
advance in the standard of living 
can be attained through the pro- 
duction of more things—things of 
the kind that people are willing to 
buy and are able to enjoy. Quite 
aside from any question involved 
in the buying power of money, the 
advance can be secured only by 
the production and employment in 
use of more goods and services. 
Surely today, in general terms, 
we have more manufacturing 
plants than we need for meeting 
the demands and wishes of our 
people. We have every kind of 
needed material in ample supply. 
The one remaining step to insure 
full production is to supply the 
element of labor. We do not add 
to our standard of living by con- 
templating legislation that will 
encourage men not to work, en- 
courage them not to produce, en- 
courage them to remain in idle- 
ness by making the reward for 
idleness almost equal to the 
reward for working. 


Isn’t it a strange concept that 
we want to provide jobs as em- 
ployees for everybody in America 
when we have always felt that 
people should be free to go. and 
should be encouraged to go, into 
business for themselves, either as 
a part of the production, or serv- 
ice, or distribution machinery in 
America. Have we lost our cour- 
age; have we gone so soft as to 
think that people want to be em- 
ployees? If everyone has a right 
to a job as an employee, who is 
left over to take on the responsi- 
bility of being the employer? 
Will the responsibility be such as 
to drive the man to become an 
employee? What are we going to 
do if we want people to under- 
take these jobs as employers? If 
we are going to say that a man 
has a right to a job as an em- 
ployee, not as an independent 
workman, not as a small pro- 
nrietor. not as an independent 
professional man—if we destroy 
all these jobs by inducing people 
to lean in idleness on their gov- 


ernment, what will happen to our 


desires for a better standard of 
living for all the people? What 
are we going to say about the 
responsibility that goes with a 
job? If we don’t quit talking 
about rights and don’t start dis- 
charging our responsibilities, thus 
protecting our own best interests, 
we will lose all. 


The Natural Question 


If, after a period of the fullest 
employment at the highest wages 
known in history throughout the 
world, we have to embark on such 
ambitious plans as are now being 
advocated, the natural query 
arises as to what amount of gov- 
ernmental expenditure will be re- 
quired to meet the assumed needs 
of our people if a depression 
should ever come. We seem to 
forget that we have been having 
a spree on borrowed money and 
that now we have to settle down 
to work and begin whittling away 
at the debt. We have set up the 
soft idea that the Government 
will take care of people; we have 
shunned the hard idea _ that 
people must save; we have re- 
moved or reduced the reward for 
savings, and now the Government 
has to step in with high taxes, a 
compulsory savings plan. We 
seem to forget that by loading 
impossible tasks on government 
we will destroy faith in our Gov- 
ernment and will make it unable 
to do what it properly should do. 


Here, we are proud to say, we 
have a form of government based 
on democracy—a faith in the 
people and their fair-mindedness. 
It’s our belief that government 
should never step into run some- 
thing when the democratic process 
is free to work out the will of the 
people. Yet the men who advo- 
cate national planning and na- 
tion control of operations seem 
ready to trust their own wisdom 
rather than the wisdom of all the 


people expressed by the most 


democratic process in the world— 
a secret ballot every day—the 
acts of all the American people 
who give or withhold their 
patronage. In this process the 
consumers are the bosses of all of 
us. They tell us whose goods and 
services they want and what price 
they are willing to pay. They 
cannot be compelled to buy what 
they don’t want or need, nor to 
buy at a price beyond what they 
are willing to pay. 


Consumer Is the Boss 


We in production and distribu- 
tion know that the consumers are 
our bosses and that we fail if we 
don’t do what they want. They 
won’t argue the question with us; 
they won’t try to reform us or to 
make us do what they want. They 
will let us go our own way and 
they will go their way. If we 
insist on hitting ourselves over 
the head with our follies, they 
will still go by on their way. 


It never takes a producer or 
distributor long to learn that he 
gives the public what it wants or 
he goes out of business. The pro- 
ducers and _ distributors have 
known that this has been a “rule 
of the game” for centuries. They 
think the rule is fair. The con- 
cern or the man who can give the 
public what it wants at the price 
it is willing to pay doesn’t see any 
sense in any plan that in effect 
says to the consumer that he must 
buy what the producer or dis- 
tributor wants him to buy and 
must pay the price demanded. 
The man who thinks he can make 
the consumer buy at all, or pay a 
high price, is going to round out 
his education on this point before 
very long. Higher costs and 
higher prices are not going to add 
to consumption, and unless there 
is higher consumption there will 
be too little production to mean 
reasonably full employment 
among producers or their sales 
organizations. 

Another man who will round 
out his education is the man who 
thinks the consumer will pay 
taxes to support in idleness the 
man who won’t work for what the 
consumer is willing to pay. The 
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consumer will say, in effect, to] 


the proaucer: “wvun’t be so silly 
as to tell me that I must pay you 
what you want for your goods 01 
your services, and that if I won’t 
buy on your basis you will levy a 
tax on me to pay you while you 
do nothing for me. Don’t be 
silly.” 

Inat’s the kind of an answer 
the consumer will give by the 
most democratic process in the 
world—the daily ballot—the giv- 
ing or withholding of his patron- 
age.. At that time it won’t do any 
good for the man who has priced 
himself out of his market to yell 
that the free enterprise system 
doesn’t work. It was the free 
enterprise system that did work 
and did hit his ideas of his own 
worth and tried to give him the 
idea that he has to sell his serv- 
ices and that he cannot coerce 
anyone and, least of all, the con- 
sumer, 


A Hard Lesson 


It may be a hard lesson to such 
a man, but it is a needed one. It 
is one of the automatic controls 
of the free enterprise system to 
protect all the people against the 
selfishness of any group. The 
punishment seems severe—wide 
unemployment or even a great 
depression—when all are made to 
suffer with the guilty. That’s why 
ali, in their own interest, should 
try to restrain the selfish few, 
and why the selfish few should 
realize that while experience is 
an expensive teacher, it is only 
fools who learn from no other. 

This economic system of free 
enterprise might be likened to a 
train of gears in mesh from con- 


sumer to sales organization, to 
producer, to management, to 
worker. The driving gear is at 


the consumer end of the train. 
Any gear is free to get- itself out 
of line, but when it does the 
machine stops, and then the gear 
that got out of line has the chance 
of being replaced by a gear that 
will stay in line, or of being 
crushed if it won’t get quickly 
and smoothly back into the train. 
One hard gear in the train may be 
able to wreck its neighboring 
gears, but then also the machine 
stops for a major rebuilding job. 

That’s the way the economic 
system works, and the group 
which gets out of l:ne gets back 
in line or risks being crushed. 
You may have your choice of how 
you picture the system, but the 
basic idea will still survive. 
Maybe you would prefer to think 
of it as money on an endless belt 
moving from consumers to the 
whole economic system, with a 
system of controls with one abso- 
lute control to stop the machine 
in the hands of each group and so 
stop the entire flow to all the 
others, but able to staft the 
machine only with the consent of 
the other controts. At any rate, 
let’s realize that jobs come from 
the consumers—all the people— 
and that in a democracy there can 
be no fairer plan, and that no 
grouv of planners can be as fair 
or wise as the whole body of our 
American people. 


» Lip Service Only 


Happily, it seems clear that 
almost everyone in America, in- 
cluding every important man in 
Government, seems enamored of 
the idea of free enterprise. This 
seems the style for the moment, 
but, unhappily, some are giving 
only lip service to the idea and 
they are for it if it works up to 
their hopes, though they have no 
deep convictions about it. Many 
don’t know what free enterprise 
means and, unfortunately, they do 
not recognize actions taken con- 
trary to its spirit. I believe we 
have gone a long wey as a nation 
from the idea of free enterprise, 
and that only now are we chang- 


ing directions and going back | certainties. 


toward it. 


I think we can well. amples of governmental ineptness 


be satisfied if the direction of our'' 


course is right and if an advance 
is made as the days go by. Even 
if some people have their ‘ingers 
crossed as to whether it is pos- 


3s:ble for free enterprise to pro- 
for aaequate enploymem 
and a-large volume of business, I 
think America stands committed 
to that philosophy, though it still 
tO whe COmsurmer is 
a fair boss and that all must co- 
operate in meeting his wishes. 

Men will jump at the chance tc 
create wide employment and a 
1arge volume of business if they 
can have a foundation for faith in 
the government. That confidence 
will exist if there is a hope, and 
merely a hope, on the part of the 
maividual iunat he will get an 
adequate return for his work, or a 
fair profit if he is going to create 
jobs for others. That should pro- 
vide the test of every action which 
government may propose to take 
in the field of economics. We 
need only ask two questions: 
Docs the proposed Act aad to che 
requisite confidence and main- 
tain the hope of a fair return or a 
talr protuts Wul it add to the 
volume of jobs? If it does these 
two things, the proposed Act is 
sound. lt it doesn’t, then the pro- 
posed action should not be taken. 
Won't you put tne legislation 10w 
before Congress up before these 
two questions? If, you do, you 
will know whether itis good 
or bad. 


If we try to arrive at a short- 
cut to national prosperity, we will 
pile up on some shallow thinking 
—some shallow, wishful thinking 
of the kind that can transform a 


beneficent government into a 
bankrupt government in_ short 
order. 


We realize that government 
has entered the field of economic 
controls, with the inevitable result 
that it yields to pressures from 
groups interested primarily in 
their own immediate economic 
welfare, forgetting their own 
long-range good and the national 
interest as well. It is absolutely 
impossible to eliminate pressure 
groups and their influence, if 
government is going to deal with 
economic problems as intensively 
as it has. 


Stop Coddling Pressure Groups 


It is time to ascertain what is 
in the national interest, and to 
stop yielding to class and terri- 
torial pressures. The granting of 
an advantage to one pressure 
group only becomes the basis for 
more demands by every other 
group, equally right in demanding 
equal consideration from govern- 
ment, and, in fact, for further de- 
mands by the same groun—and 
note that appeasements in the 
economic field do not appease any 
more than they did at Munich. 
The operation of these pressure 
groups can only create an arti- 
ficial topsy-tu’vy situation that 
will destroy all of the plans of 
government and inay go even “ur- 
ther to undermine our whole 
economy. As one example, we 
will all recall the advocacy of a 
large foreign trade as an impor- 
tant factor in post-war employ- 
ment. and yet government is silent 
when a large part of our pro- 
ducers insist upon pricing them- 
selves out of all foreign trade. 
As another, we see the handling 
of the pricing policy by govern- 
ment as applied to goods whose 
manufacture was stooped in the 
war. Honest men will differ over 
matters of policy in that field, but 
none will differ over the need of 
quick, fair and clear decisions 
which will not only permit but 
also encourage manufacturers to 
provide more jobs quickly, to turn 
out goods, and so prevent price 
rises in the only way they can be 
prevented in a democracy, unless 
we want to force a cheapening of 
product in order to maintain a 
price ticket. Even if the policies 
were sound and well executed. 
they are not applied equitably 
nor in a manrer that removes un- 
These are only ex- 


aggravated by the tugs of war be-! 
tween pressure groups when 


Washington goes into the field of 
manag.ng the economy. 


Experiment on Smali Nation 


It would be a great advantage 
to the country, for it could limit 
its losses, if these men who be- 
ueve in national planning and 
Federal operations in the eco- 
nomic field could arrange, at pub- 
lic expense, for a small nation on 
which to experiment. What the 
national planners have done so 
far in this country is to create 
about a decade of large unem- 
ployment and a fair start toward 
oenkruptcy. lf they could be 
given any moderate sum of money 
so that their ideas could be tried 
in any country of the world will- 
ing to accept their philosophy, 
there would then be time to con- 
sider whether the results were 
such in the trial as to warrant 
expansion .to the whole or tnis 
country. They would:still be free 
to speculate with other people’s 
money and they would not have 
to pay for their own losses. 

Government controls are by 
their nature a cancerous growth. 
Wnenever a contro! breaks or 
fails to work, the only course 
open to the planners is to de- 
mand more controls. Planners 
have to assume dictatorial powers 
or abandon the controls. 

The planners always assume 
that the human beings who are 
going to do the planning will be 
above any human _ temptations. 
They always assume that these 
men will be able to do their jobs 
efficiently. Would anyone assume 
that the planners might not seek 
to maintain themselves in vower 
by political alliances, concessions 
to large public groups, withdrawal 


of favor from groups who criticize 
the planners, and by the use of 
public resources for propaganda 
purposes, or, by attacking any 
opposition to even demonstrably 


unsound and unwise gcvern- 
mental policies? ; 
One of the great tugs of war in 
Washington now is bétween those 
who say we are going to have in- 
flation and those who with equal 
firmness insist the course will be 
deflationary. I recall so well the 
cynical remark of Elbert Hub- 
bard: “Some people claim to 
have foresight— it’s a wonder they 
don’t. use it.” So I understand 


why it isn’t going to be possible |’ 


for anyone to know in advance 
what the people are going to do 
with their great accumulation oi 
personal savings. Some fear that 
people will want to spend the 
money foolishly and in a hurry, 
or that the money will burn a hole 
in their pockets. My belief is that 
we can trust the American people 
to do the wise thing. I think our 
people will start spending their 
money foolishly in only one event 
and that is entirely within the 
control of government. If the 
Government ‘doesn’t modify its 
price controls so as to get pro- 
duction, if it doesn’t reduce its 
expenditures and also the tax levy 
and produce a budget in balance 
after paying some of its debt, 
people will have a reason to fear 
the value of their money, and if 
that kind of fear once develons, 
‘ control of prices can be effec- 
ive. 


Feeding at Public Trough 


As long as pressure groups are 
allowed to feed at the public 
trough their pressures will create 
instability in public policy and 
the resulting uncertainties will 
hamper all long-range planning 
by industry and individuals. 
Some may think that the Govern- 


ment may step in when private 
planning has not produced as 
many jobs as somebodv wishe- 


1997 


My difficulty in accepting THis 
idea is that whenever the Gey 
ernment steps in it weakens pri- 
vate enterprise and, in the end, 
the process destroys private en- 
terprise. 

These pressure groups ¢xist 
because we have gotten to think 
of ourselves only as elements: in 
the production process. We fail 
to think of ourselves as consum- 
ers. It is only as consumers that 
we are a united people. Our in- 
terests as consumers are identical. 
That should be a clue to the fié 
of government, the field where it 
can serve the interests of all the 
people. 

It is surprisingly strange to me 
that any man believing in demo- 
cratic principles would have &o0 
little faith in the pcople and their 
composite wisdom as to believe 
that a few are competent to maf- 
age the entire national economy,. 
and that if competent men couldy 
be found, they should be entrusted 
with that responsibility. I ‘fear 
that if government attempts to 
underwrite the wishes of all of 
our people, government will suec- 
ceed only in destroying itself. - 

My concern is that we in 
America go back toward the 
America we knew and try to 
build on that solid structure. [f 
don’t have any belief in the new 
ideas that haven’t proven them- 
selves. I don’t see anything else 
in the world that has produced 
the standard of living to match 
what the American system has 
produced. If anyone can find a 
better plan, I am for it. I don’t 
see it yet. I am not favorable to 
starting an expirement on someée- 
thing I don’t believe in. 

The American Way 
I know that business men have 


uncertainty in their minds about 
(Continued on page 1978) | 
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Our Post-War Planning Our Foreign Policy 
fact is the fundamental disequi- 
st- x ig librium that has gradually grown ‘ 
Continued from page 1977) (Continued from page 1953) uP. 
the possibility of desirable em-| fidence and it piles up debts that} act in strange and unpredictable do not believe there is a defense | rr, Mat a ade ae wide 
ployment ranging from 52,000,000| will be a burden even “unto the | ways when afraid. against total destruction inflicted ® 


to 60,000,000 workers in this| third and fourth generation.” bomb may have been in the opinion 
Unpredictable Policy 


instantaneously. 
The i ‘ y ef f some people, it may well be 
country. e impression seems to| It’s a shameful process. There are others who say that | of sete ing of 
have been created that business is Even before the affair of Hiro- that without the awful warning 
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| observers had already sensed. This 


Restore Previous Gains 


‘ ‘ the bomb is a secret and that we | Hiroshima, the world might have 
must keep it for our own protec- | 
cation in this “or else” is that if 
business does not provide jobs, 
Government will take over. 
think if we resign ourselves to 
that philosophy the certain result 
is that Government will take 
over. That means State Socialism 
net. I don’t believe that is the 
only “or else.” I believe the best 
“or else” is to go back as far as is 
possible to the principles of the 
American Way of Life—a com- 
petitive economy, free and 2qual 
opportunity, no favors to any Class 
and no coercion by anyone. That 
means that the consumers of 
America will decide these prob- 
lems. It is far safer to trust the 
joint wisdom of all of our people 
than to trust any official in Gov- 
ernment. 


Happily, those who favor and 
those who oppose national plan- 
ning have one stated objective. In 
all of the planning done so far the 
one governing objective has been 
a desire to provide for wide em- 
ployment and a large volume of 
business. This seems to be the 
desire of the entire nation. The 
one unsettled question about it is 
as to the scope of Government in 
attaining this objective. Many 
are advocating extensive govern- 
mental planning and operations in 
many fields. I believe in this 
view they are mistaken, and that 
Jefferson was right in asserting 
that the best government was the 
least government. 


The Over-all Question 

. Now the over-all question is: 
What is going to happen in this 
field of governmental policy? 

ow far is the Government going 
to attempt to make a feather-bed 
for approved groups? How far is 
it going to go in attempting to 
control the whole economy? That 
is what I suppose most of us are 
concerned about. The ticket isn’t 
written yet. No one knows what 
the answer is going to be. We 
are going to help make the answer 
ourselves. We are going to help 
make it if men in business get 
hold of the idea of doing the best 
jpb they know how in their own 
business, recognizing the consum- 
ers are the bosses in America— 
and recognizing that the consum- 
ers are the ones who provide em- 
ployment in America. 

Emerson never knew the facts 
of regimentation, the loss of lib- 
erty, the facts of a leveling down 
as well as a leveling up policy 
when carried out by government, 
but on this point of the right of 
men in government to manage the 
whole economy he used these 
lines: “I never could believe that 
ane ong sent a few men 
in e world ready, booted and 
spurred, to ride, and millions 
ready, saddled and bridled, to be 
ridden.” I am ready to adopt any 
better plan before thinking of 
abolishing the American system. 
I readily admit there have been 
weaknesses in the profit and loss 
system, but it would seem to me 
far wiser to proceed to make im- 
provements in it rather than to 
attempt a reckless change in the 
economic basis of the country. It 
is unbelievable to me that we will 
trend toward State Socialism. but 
if we should do it, we must re- 
member that we will be no less 
slaves because we set up a Gov- 
ernment to make us slaves. 

_ If there is another bit of an 
atomic bomb that hasn’t yet been 
used, after the idea of the matured 
economy and the idea of a strong 
Federal Government have been 
properly blasted, I suggest that it 
be used on the idea that pros- 
perity can na- 
| spending. Suc ndin 
undermines the Seundation of the 
economy, for it destroys con- 


> 


You have a perfect right to say 
that all this is critical, that it is 
not constructive, and that I should 


I} quit speaking about what we 


should not do and should have 
something to say about what we 
should do. I submit it is wise to 
restore what we had, before we 
start on some other vrogram. I 
think we should go toward the 
Amercain Way of Life just as fast 
as we can. Also, I think that 
every man in business owes the 
obligation to his own conscience, 
his own company, and his own 
country to understand the com- 
mon sense of this situation and to 
explain it in the simplest terms 
he can to every worker in his 
business and to every man repre- 
senting him in the National 
Capitol. 

I have, happily, had the chance 
while working on the plans and 
legislation for contract settlement 
to have some acquaintance with 
the workings of the Congress. 
There is where your hope lies. 
The Congress not only is respon- 
sible but it has a great sense of 
responsibility. It has the author- 
ity. This isn’t any job that you 
can afford to delegate. It de- 
serves the best of your individual 
efforts. I believe it will do your 
soul good if you will make this 
one of your major objectives—to 
become informed, to think in the 
national interest, and to bring 
your knowledge to bear on the 
situation at every point where 
people will listen. 


A Program 


Others will have their own 
rocks and shoals. This list of 
mine is an extended one, but I 
believe that if we can avoid these 
rocks and shoals we will, in the 
process of doing so, learn how to 
avoid all other dangerous rocks 
and sheals on the course of our 
national Ship of State. And now 
a closing note to you men who are 
looking at the marketing problem. 
I believe we will agree on five 
simple statements: 

The driving power of the 
American economy is the free 
enterprise system. 

The throttle is in the hands 
of the consumers, who alone 
govern the economy—who alone 
should be in control in a democ- 
racy. 

All of us engaged in distribu- 
tion have taken on the job of 
attaining a large volume of 
business—which alone will per- 
mit large employment, large 
production, lower costs, broader 
markets, and a better standard 
of living for all our people. 

The immediate job of gov- 
ernment is to let the steam of 
individual initiative go through 
the valves of the engine. The 
boiler pressure is high now. 

It’s the job of all of us to do 
the best we know how—to keep 
the sword of free enterprise as 
bright as when it came to our 
hands. 


For the good of your souls, let 
me quote a few lines from Abbe 
Ernest Dimnet: “But the con- 
sciousness of rising, not only 
above the crowd but above one’s 
own puny interests, the conscious- 
ness of courage and _ initiative, 
which makes a man’s potential 
tenfold can hardly fail to give rise 
to the notion: what we are doing 
gives us claims, it gives us rights.” 


Walter Esley Rejoins 


Staff of Mackubin, Legg 


Mackubin; Legg & Co. announce 
that Walter B. Esley has resumed 
his association with them as sales 
representative in their New York 
St., after his re- 
cen Scharge as lieutenant in 
the U.S.N.R. 


shima, we were unpredictable in 
our own policy. We declared 
great principles on occasions, but 
we faltered in carrying them out. 
In September, 1943, by an over- 
whelming vote, the House of Rep- 
resentatives declared that it fav- 
ored the creation of appropriate 
international machinery with 
power adequate to establish and 
maintain a just and lasting peace 
—but we have wavered in our 
path toward this objective. Our 
principles surely include the sup- 
port, whrever possible, of liberal 
democratic government and the 
creation of a multilateral organi- 
zation to preserves peace. What 
have we done? We went down 
the line, with all our strength, for 
Argentina under Peron, at San 
Francisco. We insisted upon ex- 
clusive jurisdiction over con- 
quered bases in the Pacific, there- 
by setting the precedent for simi- 
lar demands from Russia. In the 
drafting of the Charter, we “sup- 
ported the concept of sovereign 
equality as the first principle and 
we defended the veto power in 
the Council, both inconsistent with 
the ultimate purpose of the United 
Nations Conference. 


In spite of our professed inten- 
tion to build an organization with 
adequate power, we have done lit- 
tle to achieve that end. Instead, 
we have already fallen to quar- 
reling with Russia like two big 
dogs chewing on a bone. While I 
am sure the stubborness and bad 
manners of the Russian diplomats 
are irritating, they should not be 
decisive of policy. To be tough 
or to be soft toward a nation is not 
a policy. Our objectives must be 
clear and our principles must be 
adhered to if we are ever to have 
a constructive policy. Our policy 
should not be merely to love or to 
hate Russians or any other people; 
it should be to obtain their assis- 
tance in the creation of a bona- 
fide organization based upon law 
and with force and vitality in its 
system. The control of the atomic 
bomb, coupled with important 
strengthening of the organization’s 
powers, could be that vitality. 


Inconsistencies between our de- 
clared policies and our actions in- 
dicate the confusion in our minds. 
We undertook to play a large role 
in the occupation and pacification 
of the conquered nations, but we 
precipitably withdraw our armed 
forces and demobilize even before 
the peace treaties are signed. One 
may wonder, are we or are we not 
going to use our influence and 
play a leading role in world af- 
fairs? 

The Atomic Bomb 

On the subject of the disposi- 
tion of the atomic bomb, there is 
a similar inconsistency and con- 
fusion as to the proper course. A 
few have chosen, apparently, to 
ignore its significance. They still 
talk of armies and navies, ships 
and planes just as if nothing im- 
portant had happened. They seek 
refuge in the old saw that after 
every discovery of offensive 
weapons, a defense has béen 
adopted. They discount the ad- 
vice of the physicists who tell us 
that they are unable even to 
imagine a defense to the ruthless 
use of such power. 


Our common sense should tell 
us that an enemy who chooses to 
attack in peace time as Japan did 
without declaring war, can plant 
bombs in all our large cities and 
wipe out one-third of our popula- 
tion in one night. Or if one wishes 
to speculate, a single fleet of 500 
‘planes could, in peace time, with- 
out any warning, drop sufficient 
bombs to destroy our cities and 
our industrial powers. I cannot 
imagine how a nation can main- 
tain, constantly and indefinitely 


an effective defense against a 
sudden attack without warning. I 


tion and for the peace of the| 


stumbled along into the atomic 
age without any realization of its 


world. We paid for it, we found | arrival and, therefore, without the 


it, why shouldn’t we keep it, and | 
besides we are good people, we) 
should be trusted for the good of 
mankind. These ideas which you 
may think superficial and worthy 
of little notice, are nevertheless 
held by many people, some with 
considerable influence, and cannot 
be dismissed as being of little con- 
sequence. Such views are the 
natural reactions of unsophis- 
ticated people, they are easily un- 
derstood, they are simple, they are 
popular and they are in accord 
with our traditional isolationism. 
They require no mental effort and 
no break with the past. They give 
one a feeling of security. It is the 
same basic philosophy that led us 
to believe that we were so self 
sufficient that we could live apart 
from the world, that we, all by 
ourselves, had created a rich, com- 
fortable life and should: not be 
disturbed in our enjoyment of it 
by concern over the troubles of 
other peoples in China, Spain, 
Ethiopia or Poland. In opposition 
to this popular conception, we 
have the word of the scientists 
themselves, practically all of them, 
that there is nothing secret about 
the bomb except the industrial 
process of manufacture and that 
any one of several industrial na- 
tions probably can produce bombs 
in from 3 to 5 years. Further, it 
is common knowledge that the 
scientists of many nations, men 
and women from Italy, Germany, 
Hungary, Denmark and England 
to mention only a few, contributed 
to the production of the atomic | 
bomb. This discovery is ours only 
in a limited sense. Our money 
would have been fruitless without 
the brains of others. But even if 
we had found it by our efforts 
alone, is it possible that we re- 
gard this cosmic discovery as a 
mere chattel for our personal use? 
To those good citizens who think 
the peoples of the world should 
trust us to use the bomb to pro- 
tect them, I can only say that I) 
am sure those other peoples dis-| 
agree. It is already clear that the 
Russians have some doubts about 
the stability and security of such 
a world. More than words will be 
necessary to convince them. We 
should ask ourselves, would we 
be content to entrust our lives and 
fortunes to the Russians if. they 
alone had the atomic bomb? I 
agree that we have, on the whole, 
been relatively peaceful and non- 
aggressive people, but there is no 
guarantee that we shall remain so. 
In fact, I havexheard of some peo- 
ple who advocate our immediate 
attack upon potential enemies, and 
one prominent general recently 
asserted publicly, in no uncertain 
terms, that a third war is inevit- 
able: With whom is it inevitable, 
we may well ask. I do agree that 
such foolish talk is calculated bet- 
ter than anything I know to in- 
duce another war. But regardless 
of these considerations, a peaceful 
and decent society has never been 
and is not likely in the near future 
to be founded solely upon the as- 
surances of individuals or the good 
will of peoples. Throughout the 
long and troubled history of man- 
kind, the only organizations which 
have been successful in providing 
security for human beings, have 
been based upon law. It seems 
clear to me, therefore, that the 
only possibility for a decent and 
peaceful world lies in the adop- 
tion of laws of universal applica- 
tion and sanctioned by the moral 
and physical force of the civilized 
world. 


Fundamental Disequilibrium 


The discovery and use of atomic 


energy has dramatized in a highly | 


effective manner a fact that many 


shock necessary to arouse it to a 
recognition of the danger and 
compel action before it is too late. 
Hiroshima provided that shock 
and I do not think it is too late. 
The question is whether or not we 
have the intelligence and courage 
to adopt the proper means of con- 
trol within the short time at our 
disposal. In other words, can we 
bring back into balance the art of 
government and natural science? 
Can we readjust the disequi- 
librium which has been growing 
for approximately 170. years? 

To mé it seems clear that the 
medieval political status under 
which the world operates is ob- 
solete and that it must be dis- 
carded just as we discarded the 
horse and buggy, not over night, 
but by stages as we develop the 
appropriate machinery. We have, 
in a very limited sense, already 
begun the process in the creation 
of the United Nations Organiza- 
tion. But this organization pro- 
vides us only with a skelton ma- 
chinery without life and vitality. 
Before it can become an effective 
instrumentality it must be given 
more definite and certain powers. 
The greatest defect of the Charter. 
which was quite clear at the time 
of its adoption, is the requirement 
of unanimity of the five big pow- 
ers on all matters of importance. 
This rule of unanimity is but an- 
other way of saying that we shall 
go along and abide by the rules, 
if it happens to suit us in each 
particular instance. As a prac- 
tical matter it is a hopeless prin- 
ciple for any governmental or- 
ganization. The League of Na- 
tions demonstrated its weakness 
and more recently the London 
Conference of Foreign Ministers 
has shown us what to expect from 
its operation. I know of no in- 


‘stance in history in which it has 


been effective. At the time of San 
Francisco this requirement was 
apparently indispensable to ob- 
taining agreement. However, 
since the atomic bomb, it may 
well be that all the nations will 
agree that, at least in the field of 
armaments and especially the pro- 
duction of atomic weapons, a com- 
plete and definite power to in- 
spect and control throughout the 
world should be given the organi- 
zation. This power should be 
carefully limited, but within its 
proper limits it must be positive 
and complete or there can be no 
confidence in its efficacy. The 
scientists who are fansiliar with the 
theory and technique of nuclear 
physics should act as the agents 
of the organization to maintain a 
continuous system of inspection 
and reporting. By an extensive 
system of exchange of students 
and of industrial scientists, to- 
gether with unrestricted access to 
industrial records of varioug kinds, 
it should be possible to know of 
any serious effort to evade the 
rules pertaining to atomic 


weapons. 
Path of Wisdom * 


I feel very strongly that the 
path of wisdom is not secretive- 
ness and suspicion, but is the wid- 
est possible dissemination of 
scientific knowledge, coupled with 
an efficient system of control. The 
only solution that I can conceive 
of is the recognition, by all na- 
tions. that at last the time has ar- 
rived for all of us to delegate cer- 
tain and definite powers over 
armaments to the United Nations 
Organization. Safeguards and 
limitations should be carefully 
worked out and agreed upon. Dis- 
putes of any kind relating to the 
subject should be under the com- 
pulsory jurisdiction of the inter- 


national court, and every nation, 
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and every individual in every na- 
tion, must be subject to the ver- 
dict of the court. If a nation, or 
individuals within a Ration: should 
prove to be recalcitrant, then the 
full power of the organization col- 
lectively and severally. should. be 
pledged to the enforcement of the 
judgment. 


‘To those who object that this is 
setting up a world government, I 
can only reply that call it what 
you will, there is no other prin- 
ciple with the slightest chance of 
success in the control of the 
atomic bomb. All other methods 
of controlling armaments- and 
preventing wars have been tried. 
It is entirely vain to say that we 
shall renounce the use of the 
bomb or that we shall outlaw it by 
treaty. The very words “to out- 
law” as between sovereign nations 
are a fraud. There is no law in 
the real sense between sovereign 
nations and it is fallacious to 
speak of outlawing any. practice 
they may believe to be to their 
advantage to use. It is just barely 
possible that atomic power is so 
deadly that all people will be 
afraid to use it, but this is a very 
faint hope upon which to erect a 
decent and peaceful world. If it 
is so deadly, why should we ob- 
ject to a strict regulation of it 
A the United Nations Organiza- 

on: 


United States Vulnerable 


-To those Americans who find so 
much satisfaction in the thought 
that we alone have the bomb and 
at least for three to five years no 
other will have it, I repeat that 
the scientists are unanimous in ‘the 
opinion that the principles are not 
secret and that the industrial 
“know how” cannot be kept a se- 
cret for long. In addition, they 
should ponder the physical organ- 
ization of our industry and the 
location of our population. Our 
great cities which contain a third 
of our population and a much 
greater percentage of our industry 
are perfect targets for atomic 
bombs. The twenty largest metro- 
politan areas contain 40 million 
people. In one night of carefully 
planned attack without warning, 
we could be paralyzed. Compared 
to the dispersion of Russian indus- 
try, and population, we are in- 
finitely more vulnerable. It is not 
so much the ability to make great 
quantities of the bombs above 
an essential minimum that would 
count in an atomic war, rather is 
it the ruthlessness and the will to 
attack first, without provocation, 
that would be decisive. Does any- 
one believe that America, with 
its history of reluctance to make 
war, with its aversion to militar- 
ism, will be the first to attack? 
The very qualities which inspire 
our devotion to this country are 
the ones which make it the most 
vulnerable in a war of atomic 
bombs. 


The hope for America, and for 
the world, does not lie along the 
kind of secret methods of destruc- 
tion or more and bigger arma- 
ments. I do not suggest disarma- 
ment in the world as it is now 
constituted. The only hope lies 
in the application to all men of the 
principles of law, which are the 
only principles that have ever 
brought peace to mankind. Within 
large areas of this world, peace 
has prevailed for centuries among 
the inhabitants. These people are 
not substantially different from 
those to whom we attribute the 
wars. We have the compellin 
motive of complete extinction i 
we are too timid and fail. We have 
at hand the rough skeletal ma- 
chinery to begin our task. It is the 
kind of opportunity which is not 
likely to come to a people more 
thah once. A great man, many 
years ago. deseribéd our present 
opportunity in these fitting words: 

“There is a tide in the affairs of 

men—which taken at the 

_ flood leads on to fortune. . . 

‘On such a full sea are we now 

afloat. 
And we must take 
when it sérvés: 
lose our ventures.” 
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ume to that of 1938. Britain’s 
ability to export dependsson the 
importation of large quantities of 
raw materials and semi-manufac- 
tured goods. Such imports must 
be paid at least in part with 
“free” (“hard’’) currencies, nota- 
bly United States and Canadian 
dollars which the country is lack- 
ing. Before Great Britain carr 
ratify the Bretton Woods Agree- 
ment, which requires gradual 
elimination of foreign - exchange 
control and abandonment of bi-ia- 
teral trade agreements, it must 
first liquidate in ony way or an- 
other the bulk of its short-term 
foreign debt and obtain a suffi- 
cient amount of hard currencies 
to meet its obligations during the 
period when imports are bound to 
be large while exports will of 
necessity be relatively small. 


It is generally believed that if 
adequate financial assistance were 
granted by the United States to 
Great Britain during the next two | 
or three years the latter country | 
will be able to extricate itself, 
gradually from its post-war diffi- | 
cult position and adopt the prin- 
ciples embodied’ in the Bréttén 
Woods Agreement. The nature 
and extent of the assistance is of 
vital importance. Great Britain is 
unwilling to accept a foreign loan, 
even of long maturity and at a 
very low rate of interest, since 
payment of principal and interest 
would further aggravate her bal- 
ance-of-payments problem. 


Future of the Pound 


In discussing the future inter- 
national value of the pound the 
bulletin states: The pound sterl- 
ing is the key currency of the 
sterling area and hence its inter- 
national value is of considerable 
importance as it determines the 
gold or dollar value of the cur- 
rencies of the sterling block coun- 
tries. The pound will also exercise 
a very strong influence on the 
currencies of some Western Euro- 
pean countries and of other coun- 
tries which have recently con- 
cluded financial agreements with 
Great Britain. Changes in the in- 


sterling are always reflected in 
the movement of the Canadian 
dollar. Consequently any action 
taken by the British Government 
concerning the international value 
of the pound is likely to nave a 
far-reaching effect on the foreign 
trade of the United States and 
ultimately on the value of the 
United States dollar in terms of 
gold. 


The policy that the British Gov- 
ernment will follow regarding the 
international value of the pound 
will be adapted to meet the dif- 
ferent conditions that will pre- 
vail (a) during the immediate 
period until the British economy 
has been reconverted to peace- 
time operations and the export 
trade restored, and (b) the period 
following reconversion. During 
the immediate future, at least un- 
til economic conditions in Great 
Britain have assumed a more nor- 
mal character, it will be to the 
interest of the British economy 
to maintain a high international 
value of the pound. During the 
transition from war to peacetime 
production Great Britain will 
have little to export but at the 
same time will be obliged to im- 
port large quantities of raw ma- 
terials, foodstuffs, and ~ certain 
types of machinery and équip- 
ment. Commodity prices all over 
the world have risen materially 
in terms of national currencies as 
well as in terms of gold, and in 
many instances are substantially 
higher than thdse prevailing in 
Great Britain. If the external 
value of the pound were to be 
lowered it would mean higher 


turn would lead to an increase in 
the cost of living and in the cost 
of production with consequent 
higher export prices. One of the 
principal aims of the British Gov- 
ernments, past and present, has 
been and is to prevent an infla- 
tionary spiral and to maintain the 
purchasing power of the pound 
‘at*about its present level. 

The exchange rate of the pound 
in terms of the dollar in the long 
run will depend on the competitive 
position of the two countries. This 
in turn will be determined by 
several faetors, the most import- 
ant of which is the price level. 
It is fairly certain that prices in 
the post-conversion period will be 
materially higher than during the 
thirties and they may be above 
the level that prevailed during 
the twenties. In both countriés 
‘the cost of production, notably 
“wages, has increased. Further- 
more, the service of the huge pub- 
lic debt ‘incurred by both gov- 
ernments and the increased ex- 
penditures for national defense, 
veterans’ as well as social welfare, 
will require large tax revenues 


‘which Gepend on the size of the 


national income in terms of 
money. The latter in turn is de- 
termined, at least in part, by the 
price level. 


Great Britain’s competitive po- 
sition in the world’s markets will 
also depend on the amount and 
conditions of credit facilities that 
may be made available by her to 
borrowers in individual countries. 

In discussing the significance of 
the sterling area under exchange 
control the bulletin remarks: The 
importance of the sterling area is 
derived to a great extent from the 
preponderant role which London 
played before the war as an inter- 
national financial clearing center 
for a large number of countries. 
With the introduction of foreign- 
exchange restrictions, the role of 
London underwent a considerable 
change, because foreign curren- 
cies were made available only for 
the payment of most indispensa- 
ble commodities, particularly those 
needed in the production of im- 
plements of war. As a result of 
these restrictions and the in- 
creased difficulties of obtaining 
foreign exchange, notably doltars. 


1979- 


the themBers of the sterling area 
preferred to buy from one another 
because no exchange restrictions 
or transfer problems were in- 
volved in such transactions. The 
purchase of commodities or serv- 
ices from non-member countries 
involved the securing of exchange 
licenses from the Bank of Eng- 
land which were granted only for 
the most essential necessities. 

The existence of the sterling 
area surrounded by foreign-ex- 
change restrictions may have the 
following effects: 

1. It will encourage trade among 
member countries at the expense 
of non-members. . 

2. It will tend to deter invest- 
ments by non-members in sterling 
area countries since the ability of 
the foreign investor to convert 
sterling area currencies into his 
own as well as the exchange rates 
will be uncertain depending on 
the existing exchange regulations. 


3. It may lead to commercial 
and economic controversies be- 
tween the United States and Great 
Britain, particularly if American 
exporters should find that their 
activities in the sterling area are 
restricted by the exchange regu- 
lations. It will, of course, be point- 
ed out by British authorities that, 
if the United States wishes to par- 
ticipate in the trade of the mem- 
ber countries, it will have to make 
available to them individually, or 
to the area as a unit, dollar ex- 
change through greater imports, 
loans, or investments. 

The economic importance of the 
sterling bloc is very great for it 
comprises a number of countries 
with highly diversified economic 
resources. It embraces Great Brit- 
ain, one of the great industrial 
nations of the world, capable of 
producing and exporting large 
quantities of manufactured goods. 
It includes among its members 
countries such as Australia, New 
Zealand, India, and Egypt, large 
producers of agricultural com- 
modities. It also embraces coun- 
tries that are among the largest 
producers of raw materials, such 
as oil, copper, gold, diamonds, and 
other minerals. While the sterling 
area is not entirely self-sufficient 
economically, it can meet the 
member countries’ requirements 
of many manufactured articles, 
raw materials, as well as food- 
stuffs. Furthermore, there is a 
strong possibility that countries 
not now members of the sterling 
bloc may join it in order to par- 
ticipate in its advantages. 


Hence, so’ long fofeign-ex- 
change restrictions rerfiain in 
force in Great Britain, non- 
member countries will have to 
accept in payment for their ex~ 
ports pound sterling balances, 
which may be used freely within 
the area but. cannot be trans- 
ferred freely into currencies of 
non-member countries, or forego 
trade with the area, unless they 
make foreign exchange available 
to the sterling area members. : 

In conclusion the bulletin states: 
The sterling area must be looked 
upon as a currency union, com- 
prising a number of countries 
whose currencies are freely con- 
vertible into one another and as 
a rule move in unison in relation 
to gold or the United States dol- 
lar. So long as no walk of ex~+ 
change control enclosed the area 
and so long as the pound sterling 
could be freely converted into 
other currenciés or gold, the sterl~ 
ing area aided rather than im- 
peded international trade in gen-+ 
eral, even though it gave certain 
discriminatory advantages to the 
member countries. On the other 
hand, the sterling area—an aggfe- 
gation of a wide variety of large 
natural resourcés and industrial 
lants—surrounded by a fence 6f 
oreign --exchange restrictiofis is 
likely to cause serious fri¢tion in 
the relationship between the 
United States and the sterling 
area. The only solution of this 
problem lies in the creation of 
conditions that would enable the 
individual countries, notably Great 
Britain, to remove the exchange 
restrictions and to stabilize the 
pound sterling in terms of gold 
or the dollar. This can be achiéved 
only through close mutual co- 
operation and particularly by the 
adoption by all countries of poli- 
cies and measures aimed to foster 
the international exchange of 
commodities and services. It_ is 
possible that the establishment. of 
the International Monetary Fund 
and the International Bank for 
Reconstruction and Development 
provided by the Bretton Woods 
Agreement, the recently increased 
resources of the Export-Import 
Bank of Washington, a settlement 
of World War I debts and lend- 
lease obligations, and the grant 
of financial aid by the United 
States to Great Britain will en- 


able the latter to improve her 
international financial position 
and abolish foreign-exchange 
control. 
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Positive Approach Full Employment 


' (Continued from page 1959) | 
system which is so poor that 
everyone, men and women, young 
and old, has to work today in 
order to eat tonight. But that is 
not what the American public 
understands by this term, and I 
am sure that is not what the 
sponsors of H. R. 2202 have in 
mind. I should prefer, therefore, 
Mr. Chairman, with your permis- 
sion, not to get into terminolog- 
ical arguments on the meaning 
of “full employment,” but rather 
just assume that the phrase has 
no hidden implications and 
merely summarzies the legitimate 
and attainable economic aspira- 
tions of a free people. 


We Have Had Full Empleyment 

In saying that “full employ- 
ment” so conceived is a legiti- 
mate and attainable economic as- 
piration; I am not dealing in 
mere hopes. There has been much 
discussion in recent weeks, much 
of it in connection with this bill, 
te the effect that our system of 
individual enterprise has never 
provided more than temporary 
full employment. It may interest 
the Committee, therefore, if I 
take just a moment to summarize 
the record on this. We have good 
data on employment for this 
country going back to 1900. It has 
been compiled by the National 
Industrial Conference Board. If 
we take the 30-year period from 
1900 through 1930, and allow for 
so-called frictional unemploy- 
ment of 3%, here is what we find: 

1. For these 30 years the aver- 
age employment was four-tenths 
of 1% above “full employment.” 
If we eliminate the three war 
years 1917-1919, when there was 
over-employment, the average for 
this entire 30-year period was) 
only % of 1% below “full em- 
ployment.” 

2. During the entire 30 years 
we dropped below “full employ- 
ment” by more than 4% in only 
one year, (1921). 


3. During the 30 years we fell 
more than 3% below “full em- 
ployment” in only three years 
(1908, 1921, 1922). 

4. During the 30 years we 
never had more than 2% below 
“full employment” for more than 
two consecutive years, and there 
were only three times when this 
occurred (1900-1901, 1914-1915, | 
1921-1922). 

Those are the facts on employ- 
‘ment as revealed by the record. 
Bear in mind that it is a record 
which includes the First World 
War, with its post-war inflation | 


and deflation, and it also includes | 
the socalled “money panic” of 
1907, and the quite substantial 
business set-back of 1914-1915. | 
i The record from 1931 up to the | 
Second World War, needless to. 
say, shows quite a differeat pic-_ 
ture. During this period we got. 


within 10% of “full employment” tem, and the handling of the pub- | 


in only one year (1937, when we | 
feli short by 9.2%) and this was, 
not as good as the worst year in. 
the preceding three decades. Con- | 
idering the strenuous efforts made | 
government during those years | 
to create employment that is a) 
rather striking contrast. Super- 
ficiaity it would appear to indi- 
cate that the way to get full em- 
ployment is for government to 
follow a policy of hands-off. But 
those of us in NAM are firmly 
convinced that such a hands-off 
gad on the part of governn.ent 
no longer adequate. On the 
contrary we believe that positive 
action by government is essential. 
t is for this reason that we are 
happy to have this opportunity 
discuss H. R. 2202. 


Developments Halting Full | 
Employment 
. Gentlemen. there are only three 
@conomic developments which 
bring a period of prosperity 
to a halt and throw our economy 
to a depression with mass un- 


employment, and what is equally 
important is the fact that enly 
positive action by government 
can prevent these developments. 
For some of us that has been a 
tard principle to accept but fi- 
nally we have become convinced 
of its accuracy. 

These three developments which 
can be so ruinous and upon 
which positive government action 
is imperative, are: 

1. Mismanagement of the money 
and credit system, including the 
public debt, in ways which con- 
vert prosperity into an inflation- 
ary boom, which must inevitably 
result in a collapse of prices, pro- 
duction, and employment. 


2. Granting or perpetuating 
special privileges which prevent 
the flow of goods and services at 
reasonable prices, thereby cre- 
ating a lack of balance between 
various groups or various sec- 
tions of the country. 


3. Prevention. of an adequate 
flow of private capital into pro- 
ductive, job-making activities. 


I recognize, of course,. Mr. 
Chairman, that it is not the func- 
tion of your Committee to con- 
sider detailed legislation in these 
various fields. Nevertheless, since 
your concern, I feel sure, is not 
just H. R. 2202 but the whole 
problem of legislation to assure 
full employment, and since we 
are convinced that positive gov- 
ernment action in these various 
fields is an inseparable part of 
that problem, I should like in as 
few words as possible to summar- 
ize our suggestions. 


Monetary Policy 


In the field of money and bank- 
ing and the management of the 
public debt, it is our belief that 
at present there is no one man, 
or group of men, who ca sit 
down and spell out in detail just 
what should be done. There is 
fairly general agreement among 
authorities in this field that we 
should have a stable, clearly-de- 
fined monetary unit; that there 
should be definite limits upon the 
credit expansion powers of com- 
mercial banks; that interest rates 
should be permitted to reflect the 
degree of strai. to which our fi- 
nancial system is being subjected, 
and that it is imperative that we 
get the public debt into the hands 
of those who will hold it as a 
permanent investment until the 
bonds mature and are paid off. 
But such points as these, although 
of the utmost importance, do not 
in themselves constitute a pro- 


|gram. We recommend, therefore, 


that Congress create a_ special 
commission of experts to study 
this problem and revort to Con- 
gress on what specific legislative 
changes are needed, and what 
policies should be followed by 
the banking authorities, to assure 
that our money and banking sys- 


lic debt, will not again lead us 
into a boom and then the inevi- 
table collapse.. 


The importance of this sugges- 
tion will be clear, gentlemen, if 
you recall that mismanagement 
of money and credit has unques- 
tionably been the most important 
single factor in causing booms 
and depressions over the past 
hundred years, and beyond a 
doubt the failure to prevent 
monetary and credit excesses con- 
tributed substantially to the boom 
of the 1920’s and the magnitude 
and severity of the collapse ia 
1929-30. We must have proper 
government action if we are to 
prevent a_ repetition of that 
debacle. 


Special Privileges 

On the problem of special privi- 
leges there is no need for a spe- 
cial commission to determine 
what should be done. We cannot 
have full employment and lasting 
prosperity in this country on the 
basis of balancing the special fa- 


vors given one group by equal 
, favors to some other group. We 
| must have as our national policy 
| the elimination of all special fa- 
vors. That, we are convinced, is 
fundamental. Accordingly, we 
recommend: 

1. That all monopolistic con- 
spiracies whether by manage- 
ment, labor or any other element 
in our economy, be eliminated 
promptly. 

This will require: 


a. Vigorous and impartial en- 
forcement of the “anti-trust” 
laws no matter how important 
economically or politically he 
may be who thus gets hit. 

b. Legislation compelling the 
recording in the U. S. Patent 

Office of all patent agreements, 

both existing and future, and 
both domestic and international, 
except those covering simple 
non-exclusive licenses and ex- 
changes of licenses. 

c. Continued, vigorous efforts 
by the Federal government, 
along the lines recently an- 
nounced, to enter into agree- 
ments with other nations which 
will prevent the operation of all 
cartels which attempt to con- 
trol production, distribution, or 
prices. 

That Congress immediately in- 
itiate a program for the system- 
atic elimination from the eco- 
nomic system of all subsidies (ex- 
cept those necessary for military 
security) as rapidly as possible 
without unduly disrupting our 
domestic trade and employment. 


| a. That our over-all national 
policy should be one of gradual 
reduction of protective tariff 
duties, the reductions in each 
case to be continued to that 
point which will maximize pro- 
duction and consumption under 
competitive conditions in the 
United States. The rate of re- 
duction should be such that it 
does not unduly disrupt our 
domestic trade and employ- 
ment. We should continue to 
regard the tariff as a proper 
means for protecting American 
industry, American’ workers, 
and American agriculture 
against “dumping” of foreign 
products in our markets and all 
other forms of unfair competi- 
tion. 

b. On agriculture we urge that 
farm leaders formulate and rec- 
ommend to the nation a sound 
agricultural program which will 
assure that farming will be re- 
stored as a free, self-supporting, 
profitable division of our eco- 
nomic system. 


3. Much of the existing labor 
legislation is based on the prin- 
ciple of special privileges for la- 
bor. In recent years, these laws 
and their administration have 
created a situation which has op- 
erated against the public interest 
and has, in specific respects, re- 
tarded_ production and curtailed 
jobs. Much of this situation has 
resulted from the fact that the 
statutes and regulations dealing 
with labor relations have in the 
past few years become unwork- 
able. They need revision to fit 
the conditions we now face in the 
reconversion and post-war pe- 
riods, revision which will elimi- 
nate the special privileges granted 
labor while, at the same time, 
protecting labor’s rights. 

We therefore recommend legis- 
lation to correct existing labor 
laws to provide specific respon- 
sibilities and obligations for labor 
as well as management; and to 
protect individuals in their right 
to work; to regulate union prac- 
tices which restrict efficiency and 
maximum production or limit job 
opportunities; to permit manage- 
ment the same. free choice in se- 
lecting its representatives (fore- 
men and higher levels of manage- 
ment) as is accorded labor; to 
require that labor unions, as well 
as management, abide by their 
collective bargaining. contract. 


Taxation Reforms 


On the problem of assuring an 
adequate flow of private capital 
into productive job-making ac- 
tivities our principal recommen- 
dations have to do with taxation. 
Since that subject currently is 
before Congress it would be un- 
fitting for me to use these hear- 
ings as a platform from which to 
present a detailed tax program. 
I think it is fitting, nonetheless, 
for me to say that in the interest 
of assuring continuing full em- 
ployment we are convinced— 

First, that as rapidly as possible 
the income tax rate should be re- 
duced to, and held at a_ level 
which will not needlessly dis- 
courage individual endeavor, 
while at the same time recog- 
nizing that as a matter of public 
policy it is desirable to bring the 
largest practical proportion of 
income earners under the indivi- 
dual income tax. 

Second, that public welfare 
would be served by the elimina- 
tion of burdensome excise taxes 
and all so-called indirect taxes 
except those necessary to provide 
a reasonably stable base for the 
tax system as a whole, such as 
may be obtained by taxes on such 
items as tobacco and alcohol. 

Third, that taxes on capital 
gains ultimately should be elim- 
inated. 

Fourth, that as rapidly as pos- 
sible taxes on corporate business 
profits should be reduced, and 
then held, below the point at 
which investment is discouraged, 
and that some fair method should 
be devised for eliminating the 
double taxation which now exists 
on corporate income. 

And, finally, we are convinced 
that, even allowing for the broad- 
ening of Federal government ac- 
tivities before the war, for an ade- 
quate post-war defense program, 
for liberal aid to veterans, and 
for the increased carrying charges 
on the Federal debt, that a Fed- 
eral budget, exclusive of debt re- 
tirement, of not more than $15 
billion should be our goal when 
war expenditures are ended. 

Such, in extremely brief form, 
is our thinking on the proper ap- 
proach to the problem of assuring 
continuing full employment. As 
I have indicated earlier we agree 
with the principle that “all 
Americans able to work, and seek- 
ing work have the right to useful, 
remunerative, regular, and full- 
time employment,” if the word 
“right” is understood to mean a 
moral right, not a legal right en- 
forceable in the courts. To elim- 
inate confusion on this question 
we would prefer the principle 
to be stated that “All Americans 
able to work and seeking work 
are entitled to an opportunity for 
useful, remunerative, regular, and 
full-time employment, including 
self-employment in agriculture, 
commerce, industry or the pro- 
fessions.” 


A Question of Means 


Since we agree wholeheartedly 
with this principle, the basic is- 
sue, it seems to us, is simply a 
question of the means for making 
the principle into a reality. The 
first major point we should like 
to make on this is that NAM sees 
no objection in theory to the 
preparation of a “national pro- 
duction and employment budget,” 
as provided for in H. R. 2202, but 
it does not believe that such a 
budget in practice can be suffi- 
ciently accurate to provide either 
a timely or reliable guide for 
governmental policies. 


That budget is based upon the 
assumption that there is some 
definite and determinable rela- 
tion between gross national prod- 
uct and employment. Now, 
gentlemen, the facts show beyond 
a shadow of doubt that this as- 
sumption is false. Clearly, there- 
fore, the interests of full employ- 
ment would not be served by 
passage of a bill containing such 
a mechanistic approach. 


The second major point we 
should like to ask you to con- 
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sider is what the character of the 
bill would be if this mechanistic 
approach is removed and it is 
merely required that the Presi- 
dent submit a national budget set- 
ting forth, first, “the number of 
employment opportunities .. . the 
production of goods and services 

. and the investment and ex- 
penditure needed” for full em- 
ployment; second, the “current 
and foreseeable trends” in each 
of these fields; and, finally, “a 
general program ... for assuring 
continuing full employment, to- 
gether with such recommenda- 
tions for legislation as he may 
deem necessary.” 

The substitution of such a gen- 
eralized approach for the specific 
mechanistic procedure now con- 
tained in H. R. 2202 quite ob- 
viously would represent a funda- 
mental change in the bill. It 
would have the effect, at least in 
so far as the National Budget is 
concerned, of completely elimi- 
nating the basic formula contained 
in H. R. 2202 by which full em- 
ployment is to be assured. It is 
worth considering, therefore, 
whether, if such a change was 
made, we would have anything 
left which would make a direct 
contribution to assuring full em- 
ployment. 

The answer to this question 
consists of two parts. The first 
relates to the practicality of hav- 
ing the President in January of 
each year make a specific and 
more or less detailed forecast of 
business conditions for the twelve 
months starting the following 
July. Now we _ recognize, of 
course, that it not only is de- 
sirable but is imperative, that the 
President, the various Depart- 
ments, and the Congress look 
ahead if we are to have sound 
governmental policies. We. also 
recognize that the more complete 
the information is, and the greater 
the cooperation between the Ex- 
ecutive and Legislative branches 


‘of government, the better off the 


country will be. 


But this type of cooperation 
and planning ahead is vastly dif- 
ferent from requiring the Presi- 
dent to make a specific and de- 
tailed forecast of prices, produc- 
tion, employment, investment, 
wages, private and public ex- 
penditures, and so forth, for 18 
months in advance. We _ are 
strongly in favor of the President _ 
and Congress giving full consid- 
eration to “current and foreseeable 
trends” in the determination of 
their policies, and to their col- 
lecting the best possible data to 
help them do this, but it seems 
to us that the making of a de- 
tailed business forecast is a re- 
sponsibility which should not be 
imposed upon the Chief Execu- 
tive. 


Correct Overall Forecasts Not 
Possible 


The plain fact is, gentlemen, 
that making correct overall busi- 
ness forecasts for 18 months in 
advance simply is not possible. 
And there is no means by which 
it can be made possible. I say this 
dogmatically, and without reser- 
vations, because on the basis of 
both experience and log.c I know 
it to be true. And it is no answer 
to say that our business statistics 
are getting better. Of course they 
are getting better, and we are 
learning more and more about 
using them. But business statis- 
tics, no matter how good thy are 
or how complete they may be, are 
still nothing but a historical rec- 
ord. They tell the past, but only 
the the past. They cannot tell 
the future. Not only can they not 
tell it for 18 months in advance, 
but they cannot tell it for 18 
weeks or 18 days in advance. This 
is so obvious that it scarcely 
should be necessary to offer posi- 
tive proof, but if evidence is 
needed consider whether anyone 
today could have any confidence 
in any estimate he might make 
on the number of workers who 
will be on strike three weeks or 
three months hence. 
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Such criticism of forecasting 
may appear strange coming from 
a businessman, because business 
lives by estimating the future. 
But there are great differences 
between the type of forecasting 
business uses and the type called 
for from the President in such 
a National Budget. The type of 
forecasting business is called upon 
to do is comparatively simple be- 
cause it covers a relatively nar- 
row filed. Further; when business 
finds its forecast is wrong it or- 
dinarily can quickly adjust to the 
changed outlook. In contrast, the 
National Budget forecast of the 
President must be all inclusive, 
which adds immeasureably to its 
difficulties, and if an error is 
made the Federal government, 
because of its size and structure, 
cannot readily adjust its program 
to the changed outlook. Frequent 
revisions of the forecasts, there- 
fore, which are what save busi- 
ness, offer almost no protection 
to government policies against 
the inevitable errors of a Presi- 
dential National Budget forecast. 


Will Aggravate Instability 


The other part of the answer 
to the question of whether having 
the President submit a “national 
budget” would contribute to the 
assurance of full employment, is 
to be found in the fact that any- 
thing he says is almost certain to 
aggravate instability. If he says 
that the outlook is unfavorable, 
and in consequence it is neces- 
sary for government to start a 
- spending program, business from 
one end of the country to the 
other will start to retrench. It 
may be granted that for business 
men to react in this manner 
may appear foolish to some per- 
sons. To those who believe in 
compensatory spending by gov- 
ernment it may appear logical to 
expect businessmen to go right 
ahead when government announc- 
es a spending program to take 
up an anticipated slack. But I 
can assure you that is not what 
would happen. Rightly or wrongly 
businessmen do not believe in the 
effectiveness of compensatory 
spending by government, and if 
the President announces that the 
outlook is so cloudly that such 
spending must be started, there 
is no question that business will 
start running for the storm-cellar. 


On the other side if the. Presi- 
dent announces that the outlook 
is favorable, with no clouds on 
the horizon, it almost certainly 
will tend to make businessmen 
more confident. This means that 
such a statement will serve as an 
impetus for further expansion 
and in consequence will tend to 
lead us into a “boom,” which 
sooner or later will end in a 
“bust.” 


To repeat, the government can 
perform a real service by col- 
lecting complete and accurate sta- 
tistics on current trends, and the 
President can make a major con- 
tribution to the welfare of the 
country by giving an annual re- 
view on the “State of the Union,” 
but that is vastly different from 
having either government or the 
President make official business 
forecasts of what is going to hap- 
pen from six 6°18 months in ad- 
vance. The latter is certain to be 
inaccurate, and instead of con- 
tributing to continuous full em- 
ployment, it will tend to create 
economic instability and unem- 
ployment. 


The Government’s Responsibility 


The third major point we 
should like to make on H. R. 2202 
is in connection with the provision 
(Section 2, sub-section (e)) which 
reads: “To the extent that con- 
tinuing full employment cannot 
otherwise be achieved, it is the 
further responsibility of the Fed- 
eral Government to provide such 
volume of Federal investment and 
expenditure as may be needed to 
assure continuing full employ-j| 
ment.” 

Gentlemen, that reflects a de- 
featist.. point of view about the 


Py 


future of our nation which I am 
sure none of you accept. One 
might say “to the extent continu- 
ing full employment is not otaer- 
wise achieved,” which would 
mean that through unwise poli- 
cies we fall short of our goal, but 
to say “cannot otherwise be 
achieved,” means acceptance of 
the thesis that in the future, no 
matter what we do, there will be 
times when Government must 
spend and invest in order to make 
jobs. In other words, this section 
embodies into law acceptance of 
the contention that we have be- 
come a “mature economy” — the 
contention that from here on it 
will be only through compensa- 
tory spending by Government 
that we can hope to maintain full 
employment. That is a_ thesis 
which NAM rejects in toto, and if 
evidence is needed to support our 
position we would cite the recent 
study on this subject by George 
Terborgh which was published in 
book form under the title “The 
Bogey of Economic Maturity.” 


At the same time, NAM reog- 
nizes that, men being what they 
are, we almost certainly will con- 
tinue to have human shortcom- 
ings in the governmental and 
managerial operation of our pri- 
vate enterprise system. For this 
reason we would consider it un- 
wise for Congress to pass a law 
saying that under no conditions 
must there be a Federal deficit. 
We are firm believers in a bal- 
anced budget, and think that 
every effort should be made, 
“consistent with the needs and 
obligations of the Federal Gov- 
ernment and other essential con- 
siderations of national policy,” to 
keep the budget constantly in 
balance. But it seems to us that 
if we are to be realistic we must 
recognize that everything does not 
always work out as planned, and 
in consequence it is wise policy 
to leave the way open for neces- 
sary governmental action. For 
this reason NAM has endorsed the 
principle of Federal aid to States 
in financing of mass unemploy- 
ment, should it occur. 


But this is vastly differert from 
providing by law that “to the ex- 
tent that continuing full employ- 
ment cannot otherwise be 
achieved” the Federal Govern- 
ment must offset the prospective 
“deficiency” by a spending pro- 
gram. That is a requirement call- 
ing for spending on the basis of 
forecasts, and is bottomed on the 
assumption that without such 
spending there cannot be full em- 
ployment. Our contention, in con- 
trast, is that if correct govern- 
mental and managerial policies 
are followed there will be full 
employment, and Government 
spending never will be needed 
unless it is to offset the effects 
of errors in these policies. 

The difference between these 
two points of view is fundamental. 
For this reason we do not think 
it would be adequate merely to 
prevent deficit spending by modi- 
fying this provision in H. R. 2202 
by simply requiring that any sug- 
gested spending program be ac- 
companied by a recommendation 
for taxes which would liquidate 
the spending and prevent any net 
increase in the public debt over 
a reasonable period of time or 
within a stipulated number of 
years. We are in sympathy with 
the obvious objective of such a 
change, but it always can be 
maintained that “today’s deficits 
are tomorrow’s surpluses,” so such 
a provision in practice is neces- 
sarily more or less meaningless. 
In other words, our objection to 
this section does not rest alone 
upon the fact that it anticipates 
deficit spending. The fundamen- 
tal basis of our objection to this 
section is that it assumes that 
government spending is necessary 
to assure full employment—that 
‘there is no means short of gov- 
ernment spending which can pro- 
vide full employment. 


Mechanism Unworkable 


As we analyze H. R. 2202, there- 
fore, Mr. Chairman, it appears to 
us, first, that the mechanistic pro- 
cedure based upon gross national 
product, as now contained in the 
bill, is completely uaworkable 
because it is based upon an as- 
sumption which official figures 
prove to be false; second, that the 
shortcomings of this mechanistic 
procedure cannot be corrected by 
the substitution of a provision re- 
quiring the President to submit a 
national budget consisting of a 
business forecast for the next 18 
months and a general program to 
assure full employment, because 
such a forecast, even if it were 
accurate, would enhance, not de- 
crease, business and employment 
instability; third, that there is no 
justification for the assumption, as 
now contained in the bill, that we 
must have a government spend- 
ing program to prevent the devel- 
opment of unemployment; and, 
finally, that this provision for 
spending cannot be corrected by 
requiring that any such expendi- 
ture be covered by taxes over a 
reasonable period of time, because 
it is not just the deficit aspect of 
such spending which is wrong, 
but the spending itself. 

We are unwilling, however, to 
rest our case merely upon such 
negative comments. As manufac- 
turers we not only are in favor of 
full employment, but are deter- 
mined to do everything within our 
power to assure that this shall be 
a nation of full employment. If 
H. R. 2202 is effectively corrected 
in line with the above objections 
there would be, of course, no se- 
rious exception to it. But like- 
wise there would be no reason for 
ardent support, because in that 
case it would be a measure which 
fundamentally simply declares 
that “the Federal Government 
has the responsibility ... to as- 
sure continuing full employment,” 
and does nothing to bring about 
the realization, of that goal. 

We, frankly, do not want to 
settle for that type of government 
action on the problem of assuring 
continuous full employment. In 
a word, we are convinced that the 
welfare of the country would not 
be served by the enactment of H. 
R. 2202 in its present form, and 
we are equally convinced that the 
cause of full employment would 
not be adequately served simply 
by the enactment of good inten- 
tions. 


Mr. Chairman, 


I am deeply urgent.” 


grateful to you and your col- 
leagues for permitting me to pre- 
sent our views on this Basic prob- 
lem. As industrial managers’ we 
feel we made a major contribution 
in war toward keeping this a na- 
tion of free men; we sincerely 
hope to make at least an equal 
contribution to assuring that in 
peace we shall remain a nation of 
tree men. 

We urge you and your col- 
leagues, Mr. Chairman, to give the 
American public more than just 
a slogan on full employment. Posi- 
tive action by Congress is needed 
—-in fact, is imperative if continu- 
ing full employment is again to 
become a reality for the Amer- 
ican people. 


In a subsequent address on Oct. 
22 made before the National Mar- 
keting Rally in New York City 
on Oct. 22. Mr. Mosher called for 
quick action by Congress to: dis- 
pose of pricing, labor and tax un- 
certainties which are holding back 
production of peacetime goods and 
jobs. Until those questions are 
setiled, he warned: 


“All the marketing talent and 
all the tools and techniques in 
the salesmanager’s kit won’t bring 
about distribution on the scale 
which we must attain if we are 
going to employ everybody who 
wants work and are going to take 
care of America in a highly com- 
petitive world.” 


If we agree that the war is over, 
Mr. Mosher declared: 

“Then let’s have factories run- 
ning at the full capacity required. 
Let’s have the jobs. Let’s have 
the pay evelopes. Let’s have the 
things to eat and to wear and to 
do. Let’s get on with our work.” 

And in the process, he added, 
“let’s get on with paying the bills 
for the war.” 

He called arbitrary price con- 
trols a hangover from the “there’s 
a wer on” attitude, pointing to a 
recent standstill in radio parts 
manufacturing as an example of 
their on produc- 
ticn and jobs e urged an end to 
all price controls by Feb. 1, 1946. 
Merely to set the date, he said, 
would clear the air quickly. 

Price controls whose real aim, 
however, is “to say who is to make 
profits and who isn’t, and how 
large or how little,” he said, 
should end at once because busi- 
ness which cannot operate at a 
profit simply has to close down. 
He termed stability in lJabor- 
anagement relations as “equally 
Declaring that it is not 


m 


enough merely to have collective 
‘bargaining the law of the tand, 
Mr. Mosher said: 

“If we cannot have, besidés, 
good faith in the keeping of agree- 
ments after the bargaining léegali- 
ties have been duly observed, pro- 
duction is bound to stumble afd 
stali and marketing along with 
it. ” 

Tax modification is the third 
major essential for the distribu- 
tion of more gocds to more peo- 
ple, he stated. “Right now,” he 
said, “it would do more towards 
solving the distributive problem 
we face than any conceivable 
Government spending program.” 

He urged clarification of vet- 
erans’ status so that they can put 


| their full weight into the pros- 


perity effort. Prompt disposal of 
Government-owned war plants; Re 
said, would help get more goods 
ready for customers than ever bé- 


fore. 

The National Association of 
Manufactures, he told the salés 
executives, is sponsoring a pre- 
gram designed to spark produc- 
ticn management’s interest in dis- 
tribution problems, with the aim 
of more effectively integrating 
production plans with markets. A 
series of distribution clinics, he 
said, had brought hundreds of top 
policv-making and marketing men 
together in major industrial cen- 
ters to help manufacturers plan 
for the biggest distribution job of 


all time. 


Searight Member of NY 
Securify Dealers Ass’n- 


At a meeting of the Board of 
Governors of the New York Se- 
curity Dealers Association, held 
on Oct. 18, 1945, George A. Sea- 


right, First Colony Corporation, 
New York City, was elected to 
membership in the Association, 


Lester Talbot Partner. 
In Grimm & Company 


Lester Taibot, member New 
York Stock Exchange, has been 
admitted as a general partner in 
the firm of Grimm & Co., 44 Wall 


Street, New York City. Mr. Tal- 
bot has been in the armed services 
for the past three years as a Lieu- 
tenant in the United States Naval 
Reserve. 
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following securities for sale or as a solicitation of an offer to buy any of 
such securities. The offering is made only by the Prospectus. 


New Issue 


176,025 Shares 


Aerovox Corporation 


Common Stock 
($1 par Value) 


Price $9.25 Per Share 


Copies of the Prospectus may be obtained from such of the undersigned only as : | 
are registered dealers in securities in this wnnee. : 


Ames, Emerich & Co., Inc. 


Hirsch & Co. 


Incorporated 


October 24, 1945 
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Bond & Goodwin 
Cohu & Torrey 


Dempsey & Company 


Burr & Company, Inc. | 
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Simonds & Co. 


A. M. Kidder & Co. a 
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make of just mow anything we 
my happen to want. 
» Every plan we make for the 
post-war years has got to be built 
ground that fact. Make all the 
allowances you wish for over- 
optimistic thinking. Leave en- 
tirely out of consideration the 
probability that there will be im- 
portant industrial applications of 
jtomic power before too many 
years have passed. The general 
yesult remains inescapable. We 
have the production potential for 
the fuller life—we have the land, 
the materials, the industrial ma- 
chinery and, most important of 
all, we have the manpower for 
utilizing all our resources effec- 
tively. 


Distribution, Real Problem 


_. Phe reel problem of the post- 
war world is not production. It is 
easy ta get production provided 
we have distribution. The rel 
leneck problem is to develop 
att type of distribution which 
makes full production possible. 
',. What this comes down to in the 
practical terms of business is that 
our producers are going to need 
markets. To you sales executives, 
is search for markets will be a 
direct challenge—a challenge to 
ingenuity, to mental adaptability, 
to determination, and to courage. 
‘You gentlemen who are concerned 
with selling goods, with exploring 
markets, with tying demand to 
‘supply, occupy a tremendously 
A4mportant strategic position from 
mow on. To the farmers, workers 
_@nd housewives of the country I 
would say that their ability to buy 
@bundantly depends in large 
Measure on how well you who di- 
rect the country’s distribution do 


imaginative, constructive sell- 
job. 
job. the next .six months, as 


‘we rather painfully enter a new 
‘era, we run into two oddly-con- 
‘trasting facts. 


Unemployment in Prosperity 
' On the one hand, it is as ob- 
vious as anything can be that 
‘there is an enormous backlog of 
unsatisfied demand for goods of 
every type—a demand which, in 
the very nature of things, could 
not be satisfied in a war economy. 
»Contrasting with this is the 
-equally obvious fact that we are 
. getting a good deal of unemploy- 
ment as part of the price we have 
‘to pay for victory; and before the 
transition from war to peace is 
completed, .we are due to get a 
deal’more. The full impact 
f the release of munitions work- 
rs and servicemen has not yet 
been felt in our labor markets. 
short, a large backlog of un- 
fatisfied demand will be accom- 
nied, in the months ahead, by 
@ heavy burden of unemploy- 

ment. 

- It seems fairly clear, further- 
more, that those two opposing 
facts could go on living together 
for a long time, if we permitted 
them to do so. It would be quite 
possible for us to have, at least 
temporarily, a fairly high level 
of prosperity and a good level of 
profits, as judged by pre-war 
standards, and still be plagued by 

a high level of unemployment. 
' The first fact, in other words— 
the fact of high unsatisfied de- 
mand—is not itself going to 
eorrect the second fact, the fact 
of rising unemployment. Our ad- 
justment to the age of plenty is 
_ not going to take place automati- 
cally. Let us examine the inter- 

play of those two forces briefly. 
(| We may look confidently for a 
tal congym expenditures dur- 
ing 1946 are going to be somewhat 
higher than in 1945, despite 
sharp declines.in over-all produc- 
tion and in income payments. 
‘There will be declines in many 
dines, particularly in some of the 
products which were not rationed 


uring the war. Offsetting these 
@eclines there will be sharp in- 


age of goods—is going to take 


creases in durable goods and in 
services that could not be had 
during the war. In 1047, it seems 
reasonable to expect that con- 
sumers’ expenditures for all types 
of goods and services will go up, 
at an even faster rate than in 1946. 


Large Capital Expenditures 


Private expenditures on capital 
account should also reach new 
peaks by 1948. Construction of 
houses and all kinds of commun- 
ity facilities will have the support 
of a backlog that cannot be 
worked off by less that several 
years’ capacity production. Many 
types of industrial equipment also 
will be required in record volume 
while business is reconverting, 
modernizing and expanding its 
productive facilities. In addition, 
foreign requirements for Amer- 
ican products—for relief, for re- 


Selling Full Employment 


we shall have the capacity to pro- 
duce a gross national product of 
at least the $200 billion that was 
turned out in 1944. 

Let me add that that does not 
mean that we can now produce 
twice as much as we produced 
five years ago. The 1940 figure 
would have been at least a fourth 
larger in terms of 1944 prices, and 
this part of the increase cannot 
be considered a real gain. It does 
mean, however, that our capacity 
for real output is at least 50% 
above the 1940 level. It means 
that if we actually achieve the 
gross national product we are 
capable of producing this country 
is going to have a 50% increase 
in the American standard of liv- 
ing, which is already the highest 
in the world. 

With the country’s incomes high 
enough to support such a living 


construction and for general eco- 


itself, permanently wipe out un- | 
employment, or reduce it to that. 
minimum level which will accom- | 
pany even the most successful | 
solution of our economic problem. | 
It will bring relatively high em- | 
ployment by past standards, but | 
rising employment may merely | 
limit, not eliminate, the quest for | 
jobs. If the expansion does not | 
command the unified support of. 
all our major economic groups, it | 
is likely to prove meager, with a| 
reversal setting in by the latter | 
part of 1948; and if we fail to. 
achieve full employment in the | 
transition years, there is little} 


s. 

As I indicated at the béginning, | 
this post-war expansion we are 
talking about—this new surge of 
activity which will inevitably go 
along with re-gearing our indus- 
trial machinery to peace and with 
making up for the wartime short- 


place against a background of 
much greater productivity than 
we ordinarily realize. If you 
charted the productive capacity 
of our economy for the past 50 
years you would find that it has 
gone steadily upward, and at a 
constantly increasing rate. The 
depression of the Thirties may 
have obscured that fact, but it 
merely curtailed the rate of oper- 
ations, it did not in the least slow 
down the advance in our basic 
potentialities. The unbelievable 
performance of the American 
economy during the war is a 
demonstration of that fact. 

Today we find ourselves cap- 
able of turning out goods and 
services in a much greater volume 
than anyone considered possible 
as recently as 1940. In 1944, the 
gross national product amounted 
to $200 billion, and we .produced 
that total with some 12,000,000 of 
our best workers in the armed 
forces. 

The Gress National Preduct 

Perhaps it would be helpful if I 
took a moment to define exactly 
what we mean by that expression 
the “gross national product.” 

Imagine a super-giant holding 
company whose subsidiaries in- 
cluded every business enterprise 
and every government agency in 
the United States. If this com- 
pany made up consolidated 
statement, with all duplication 
eliminated, the sum total of its 
sales and services would be the 
country’s gross national product. 
It ig the total value of all of the 
geeds and services produced in 
the United States, at their cost to 
the ultimate consumer. 

In 1940, the nation’s gross na- 
tional product was just under 
$100 billion. Once our industrial 


nomic development — loom 
large that our export sales will be | 
limited only by the dollars we are money, as they have had during 


willing to make available to for-| the war, and it might be thought 
eigners for purchases in this coun- | 


try. 

Yet all of this—which will still | 
be part of our readjustment to a truth in this notion. 
peacetime economy—will not, of lines, it will be possible to coast 


machine is readjusted to peace, 


standard, it might seem that the 
job of selling would be an easy 
one. Everyone would have 


that a salesman could just sit 
back and let the orders flow in. 
Now there is a certain amount of 
In some 


along and do pretty well. But the 
measure of success will not be 
doing pretty well. It will be 
doing all that it’s possible to do— 
all that it’s possible to do for 
yourselves, and to do it in a way 
that will help the economy do ail 
nat possible toward our common 
goal. 


A Big Selling Job 


I know you sales executives 
have too much energy to fall in 
with the easy view. I wish, how- 
ever, to stress two facts, to cor- 
rect any impression that the roaa 
ahead will be an easy one. The 


first is, that the milleniuni isn’t} 
prospect that the post-war pros- “~": y l isnt 
perity will carry through:into the | to happen overnight, bees 
50’ 


cause even with everything im- 
aginable in our favor it would 
take time to adjust our commer- 
cial and industrial machine to de- 
mands of those magnitudes. 

The second is that it certainly 
isn’t going to happen automati- 
cally. Someone is going to have 
to make it happen, because the 
accumulated wartime demand for 
goods, plus the heavy industrial 
activity which will be a part of 


the immediate post-war years;|- 


will not in themselves be enough® 
to give us more than temporary 
prosperity. 

The ultimate problem is one of 
distribution. It is the search for 
markets that is of vital impor- 
tance as we examine our tremen- 
dous potentialities. We know we 
can make the stuff. How are we 
going to sell it? 

That's where you gentlemen 
come in. 

Do not think for a moment I 
am trying to saddle you with the 
sole responsibility for getting your 
country up into a condition of 
enduring prosperity. The prob- 
lem we face today is most cer- 
tainly a problem for the country 
as a whole, and it would be un- 


fair to place the sole responsibility: 


on any group of business men or 
upon business as a wHole. Gov- 
ernment has got to make it pos- 
sible for this conditiom of full 
o be attained; government, in 
other words, has to create the 
kind of climate in which private 
enterprise can function at top 
speed in this free country. 


The Full Employment Bill 

There is now before Congress 
a bill whieh, to my mind, consti- 
tutes a necessary first step if the 
government is going to do its part. 
I am referring to the Full Em- 
ployment Bill. There is some 
confusion about the nature of this 
bill which I would like to correct. 
One thing it does not provide for 
is spending our way into prosper- 
ity. It does not provide for any 
specific programs or for govern- 
ment expenditures in any volume. 
All it provides for is a procedure 


that the government will use in 
guiding and appraising its opera- 
tions. Like any efficiently-run 
business, the government must 
have some kind of over-all budg- 
eting mechanism. 

These, it seems to me, are the 
minimum essentials for getting a 
big job done. And these are what 
the bill provides: Full employ- 
ment is to be the objective and 
the national budget is to be the 
means of casting up the accounts. 

Beyond this necessarv first step, 
of course, there will be the need 
for setting up specific programs 
of action. In my recent book I 
have attempted to outline the 
frontiers of abundance, at home 
and abroad, and to indicate how 
government policies can be of 
most assistance in expanding those 
frontiers. On the frontiers of 
housing, and of health, and on 
many of the older: frontiers that 
go. into the make-up of a 
stronger, more prosperous nation, 
the government can, and must, 
make a major contribution: and I 
believe that when the showdown 
comes, we shall be able to attain 
the unity necessary for getting 
action. 

Let us assume for the moment 
that government, whether through 
the operation of the full employ- 
ment bill or in some other way, 
comes tolerably close to doing its 
part. Assume, also, that the 
farmers and the factory workers 
do theirs. What, then, is the re- 
sponsibility—or the opportunity— 
which will be yours as leaders of 
the sales forces of America? 

First of all, of course, there will 
be the need for one of the old- 
fashiqned fundamentals of Amer- 
ican business: salesmanship. I 
think we are going to need an 
extremely intelligent and efficient 
kind of salesmanship in these 
post-war years, a salesmanship 
that will take full advantage of 
the. great power of research and 
of the. most modern advertising 

‘Ani a. salesmanship that 
eonceives it to be its mission to 
seek and find ever-broader mar- 
kets for an ever-widening range 
of products. 

Along with this there must go 
a more thorough and scientific at- 
tempt than we have ever before 
made to put our sales effort on a 
‘completely. efficient basis. Dur- 
ing the war, when there wasn’t 
enough to go around, it didn’t 
take any great degree of effi- 
1€] to sell out an allotment. 
“Alf 6f you know examples of how 
inferior substitutes brought bet- 
ter prices, more quickly, than the 
real thing. Some of you per- 
haps found that indifference, or 
even belittling a product’s quality, 
made prospects more eager to 
buy. But now we are in the 
transition period and that kind of 
selling is on the way out, together 
with a lot of other things engen- 
dered by the war. 

Most non-durable goods will 
soon be in comparatively easy 
supply, not only because con- 
sumer demands will be less with the 
fall in incomes, but also because 
military purchases are curtailed, 
and because manpower is again 
-becoming. available to build up 
supplies.: Befere the end of 1946, 
many types of services as well as 
most non-durable goods will again 
be in plentiful supply. The dur- 
ables may be under heavy buying 
pressure for a longer period, but 
they, too, face an eventual day of 
reckoning. Once the great back- 
logs of deferred demand are out 
of the way, the going will get 
tough again, and I would like to 
suggest that the man who can 
most quickly and effectively get 
on a fully efficient basis, now, 
during the transition period, will 
have a pretty substantial advan- 
tage over his competitors at that 
ime. 


Need of Market Analyses 

In addition, there is going to be 
need for an uncommonly good job 
of market analysis, in every field. 
Your government can be of a 
great deal of help to you right 
there. The Department of Com- 
merce is currently undertaking 3 


considerable expansion of the sta- 
tistical and fact-finding operations 
on which scientific market analy- 
ses are based. I believe that we 
are going to be able to provide 
you with a far broader range of 
data than we have eyer given you 
before in this field and I think 
we shall be able to provide some 
of the basic analyses on which 
your more specialized studies can 
be erected. But whether you use 
government statistics or not, ‘I 
would like to emphasize as earn- 
estly as I can that it is precisely 
in this field of finding, studying 
and moving into new markets that 
some of your greatest opportuni- 
ties are going to lie. : 
To see why that is so, let’s re- 
turn again-to our consideration of 
that desirable and possible; but 
unfortunately: elusive, goal of 
gross national product of $200 bil- 
lion. We have already seen that 
we cannot hope to fill the gap 
between our markets and our pro- 
ductive capacity simply by meet- 
ing the d-ferred demands that 
piled up auring the war years. 
To.realize our potential produc- 
tion regularly, we have to get an 
enduring 50% increase in the 
American standard of living. You 
are salesmen for this 50% in- 
crease. As long as our standard 
of living is less than 50% above 
1940, your job as salesmen is in- 
complete. 
Obviously, we are not going to 
reach that condition of full pre- 
duction without. very greatly ex- 
panded domestic markets for all 
kinds of goods. I am talking now 
about markets—about regular 
customers with..money toe spend 
for the things American industry 
makes. Expanding markets all 
across the country does not mean 
that one product increases its sales 
by replacing some other, or that 
one industry expands by. taking 
away some other industry’s cus- 
tomers; it means what it says-— 
broader markets for all—or, in 
other words, more people with 
more .money..to spend tor more 
things. 
Where do.ave expande 
markets? 


Where to Find Expanded Markets 
It is perfectly clear, I believe, 
that we can find them chiefly by 
moving a fairly large number of 
low-income families into higher 
income brackets. If we can once 
succeed in doing that, we shall 
find that new mass markets haye 
been opened up in a most 
astounding way, and that lower 
prices on a higher volume of sales 
will produce just as high profits, 
and on a more permanent basis.. 

Now before you start objecting 
that it is just not going to be pos- 
sible to effect any substantial 
change in the income pattern 
without distorting our free econ- 
omy beyond recognition, let us 
look at just a few of the things 
that would result from a rise in 
the incomes of Americans in th 
lowest bracket. : 

The figures are fairly explicit 
about those poor 
During the five years from 1935 
through 1939, appreximately one- 
third of the families in this coun- 
try had incomes of less than $1,000 
a year. The ayerage family in 
that income bi t spent about 
$6 a week for food. It spent 
around $10 a month for rent—or 
for some form of home ownership. 
It spent only $56 a year on cloth- 
ing.. About one-third of the fam- 
ilies in this group owned auto-~ 
mobiles, because the automobile 
‘is a necessity for most people ‘in 
America; but the autos involved 
were strictly of the “jalepy”’ class, 
and the average annual expendi- 
ture—for the purehase and oper- 
ation of a car—was about $30. - 

I am not dwelling on these facts 
| because I enjoy emphasizing the 
miseries of poyerty, but simply to 
underline the obvious—that that 
third of the Americ2n population 
just did not cerstiiute a part of 
the market for the great range of 


consumer goods like refrigerators, 


‘vacuum cleaners, radios, and so 
on, which are so imovortant in our 


Americans. . 


| 
we 
} 
‘ 
} 
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annual sales: volume. No sales- 
man needs to be advised that he is 
wasting his time if he tries to sell 
a $200 washing machine to a fam- 
ily which cannot possibly spend 
more than $10 for its entire year’s 
furniture bill. 

. But no one needs to be told, 
either, that if that $1,000-a-year 
family can move into a higher in- 
come bracket a new customer for 
a good many things will auto- 
matically appear on the scene. 
And the number of new customers 
—the breadth of new markets— 
American business would have, if 
even half of that lowest third of 
the American population could 
move up a notch on the financial 
ladder, simply staggers the imag- 
ination. The sooner we are able 
to see what.a condition of full 
employment would do for the 
American market, the easier it 
will be to get the necessary ex- 
pansion under way. 


Expect Unemployment 


Remember, now, that as we 
eomplete this process of changing 
over from a war economy to a 
peace economy, we are for a brief 
period going to have relatively 
high employment. As we move to 
satisfy the backlog of war- 
deferred demands, and as indus- 
try moves to re-equip itself for 
the tasks of peace, the present 
rising tide of unemployment 
should ebb, so that we are going 
to come within shooting distance 
—temporarily—of the full em- 
ployment goal. In that fact lies 
a very great opportunity. 

- In order to take advantage of 
that opportunity—and it is an 
opportunity we cannot afford to 
miss—let us consider what is 
necessary to raise the lowest third 
of our population to the level of 
good customers. Broadly speak- 
ing, the people at this level fall 
into two groups: the unemployed 
and the workers in submarginal 
eccupations. 

_ The problem for the unem- 
ployed is obviously that of creat- 
ing the job opportunities needed 
to get them back to work. The 
problem of those in the sub- 
marginal occupations seems more 
complicated, but it is essentially 
the same. The war has shown 
that. the domestic servant, the 
sidewalk peddler, and the sub- 
marginal farmer are .for the most 
part, essentially able people, peo- 
ple who can rise to the opportun- 
ity when more favorable employ- 
ment offers. They made our guns 
and airplanes during the war. 
Quite often, their so-called normal 
pursuits are no more than con- 
cealed unemployment. They 
would regularly furnish a better 
market if they were able to get 


better jobs. 
Full employment, other 
words, is something more than 


just full employment. It is a 
piercing light that strips away 
the protective coloration which 
may at times seem to justify sub- 
sistence living. It not only means 
more people at work, it means an 
upward shift in the whole income 
pattern. This rise in incomes, 
from the lowest level to the high- 
est, if continued and sustained, 
would open up for us a mass mar- 
ket such as we have never expe- 
rienced before. 

Your job—even more than sell- 
ing that 50% increase in the 
standard of living—is the task of 
selling to business executives the 
need for business, government and 
labor cooperation in a program 
that would supply, year after 
year, on a sustained basis, maxi- 
mum job opportunities. Without 
this, it can do no good to oversel] 
specific products to the wives of 
men with inadequate incomes. 

& High Income Economy 

I believe that anyone who is 
really interested in_preserving our 
free institutions will sincerely co- 
operate, step by step, in estab- 
lishing this high income economy, 
based upon full production and 
full employment. Simple justice 
as well as intelligent self-interest 
dictates the pursuit of this policy. 
The man who is unemployed, who 


is forced to sit idle awaiting a 
relief check, loses not only the 
material advantages of our Amer- 
ican living standard, he loses also 
the dignity of full citizenship in 
the economic community. Simi- 
larly, the family that is forced to 
subsist at a submarginal standard 
of wages cannot be fully consider- 
ate of the higher values in the 
American way of life. We cannot 
afford to think that these people 
stand alone. I am sure that they 
have the sympathy and will com- 
mand the support of a large ma- 
jority of the American people. 
This free country simply will not 
tolerate another major depression. 

The road to a peaceful and 
prosperous future is clear. I be- 
lieve that the goal can be reached 
if aH of us, as men of good will, 
determine that nothing can stand 
in our way. If there be a minor- 
ity who would attempt to block 
the path by choosing economic 
warfare between groups and 
classes, let them beware lest they 
become the war criminals of the 
next economic collapse. 

A moment ago I said that we 
are almost certain to come within 
striking distance of our goal. 
Then it will require but a rela- 
tively small additional effort to 
get us over the top. The impor- 
tance of making this small addi- 
tional effort and achieving the full 
production and full employment 
economy can hardly be over- 
estimated, for that economy car- 
ries within it forces which make 
up most of the difference between 
stagnation and prosperity. All of 
which, to be sure, is not for a 
minute to say that the expansion 
of 1947 and 1948 is going to solve 
all of our problems and put us 
into an unending era of full em- 
ployment. It will, however, give 
us a great chance. Let us be sure 
to cash in on that chance. 

Business can do its part *by 
going ahead, with confidence, in 
the American tradition of mass 
production. This tradition is 
founded upon price and wage 
policies that are keyed to the need 
for finding new markets in the 
lower income fields. A very im- 
portant part of the task of sales- 
manship is going to be the resell- 
ing of this tradition, the insistence 
that we price ourselves into mar- 
kets rather than out of them. 
Business, however strategically it 
may consider itself situated for 
the period just ahead, cannot in 
its own interest fail to recognize 
that low profit margins and ex- 
panded sales will be 
better in the long run than wide 
margins and restricted sales. 


Business Must Share Burden 


Business, I am sure, can be ex- 
pected to carry its share of the 
burden. Government, in support 
of these efforts, must see to it that 
there is a climate in which private 
enterprise can flourish. It must 
be ready to rely on the unbounded 
skill and energy which our com- 
petitive economy nurtures, and it 
must stand by to avert the danger 
of mass unemployment if the busi- 
ness cycle dips. 


In a broad sense, of course, the 
problem is a problem for the 
country as a whole, and not for 
the individual or for the group. 
We American people have some 
deep and sharp differences among 
us, in these days, and yet the 
things that bind us together are, 
and always must be, stronger than 
the things which would drive us 
apart. Our stake in this is the 
same whether we are business 
men, working men, farmers or 
professional men. The other side 
of full employment is full produc- 
tion; 60,000,000 jobs means 60,- 
000,000 customers. The responsi- 
bility and opportunity which are 
going to be ours, as our economy 
passes through the next few 
years, are very great. I believe 
there is infinitely more reason for 
unity than for division in our ac- 
ceptance of them. I believe that 
we are going to find ourselves— 
nearly all of us—doing great 


work, for ourselves and for the 
future of America. 


infinitely. 


Legal Chess 


(Continued from page 1947) 


has the duty to fully disclose its activities in connection with 


the matter under review. 


Although the Commission by order, fixed the hearing 


date, it concluded the proceeding by its “Findings and 
Opinion” without entering a final order of disposition. 
Being anxious to determine what’s next, we started an 
inquiry of our own. : 

We were informed that under the Maloney Act, an ap- 
peal lies from an “order,” and hence the action of the Com- 


mission in failing to enter one took on a new significance 


for us. 


We were further advised that the attorneys for the 
Securities Dealers Committee had written to the Commission 
and insisted that an order should be entered to properly 
terminate the proceedings. 

The Commission answered that inasmuch as under the 
statute, the instant by-laws would have become effective 
within 30 days if no order of disapproval were entered, it, 
the Commission, was under no duty to make a final order 
disposing of the proceedings. 


Until such an order is entered, there is grave doubt 
whether an appeal can be taken. Because of the dual inter- 
locking relationship existing between the Securities and Ex- | 
change Commission and the National Association of Securi- 
ties Dealers, it seems to us that these bodies ought to encour- 
age a review of their actions by the Circuit Court of Appeals 


in order to allay any suspicion of irregularity. 


The most effective way of accomplishing this would be 


for the Commission to enter a final order of disposition. 


It may be that by the expenditure of money and the 
use of considerable effort through a court application, the 


Commission will be compelled to enter an order. 


However, we believe that in the ordinary course of 
events, those aggrieved should not be obliged to go to that 


additional effort and expense. 


If, under the existing law, there is no duty 6n the part 
of the Commission to enter such an order, then an opportu- 


nity is here presented for Congress. : 


A law should be passed compelling the Commission to 
enter an order disposing of a proceeding which it initiates 
by an order, so that aggrieved parties will have an undoubted 


right to an immediate review by the United States Circui 
Court of Appeals. ‘ 


LEGAL JUGGLERY SHOULD BE COMPLETELY 


DISCOUNTENANCED. 


EMPHASIS SHOULD BE UPON THE ATTAINMENT 
MANEU- 


OF JUSTICE, RATHER THAN STRATEGIC 
VERING. 


The instant situation is one of the many in which Con- 


gressional relief is long overdue. 


In the meantime we shall all do well to watch the 


next move. 


|$10,000,000 Credit: 
Group In Memphis 


The formation of a $10,000,000 
credit group, by the three Na~« 
tional banks of Memphis, Tenn... 
was made known on Oct. 13, the 
objectives of which are to provide 
additional and adequate credit 
for business in the Memphis trade 
territory during the reconversion 
and post-war periods. Accordi 
to the Memphis “Commercial 
Appeal” the announcement of the 
Memphis Bank Credit Group wag 
made jointly by officials of Uniom 
Planters National Bank & Trust 
Co., First National Bank and Na~ 
tional Bank of Commerce, who 
said formation of the credit group 
is in line with the program of the 
Credit Policy Commission and the 
Post-war Small Business Credit 
Commission of the American 
Bankers Association. ’ 
From the paper indicated we 
also quote: 
Purpose of the group is “to im 
plement, augment and undertak 
the financing (through loans 
other credit accommodations) of 
business concerns and individuals; 
particularly those in the Memphis 
trade territory during the post+ 
war period, by participating wi 
originating banks in financi 
risks so undertaken.” 3 
Officers .of the local credit 
group are S. Nelson Castle, Vice 
President of Union Planters, 
Chairman; Allen Morgan. Vice 
President of First National, Vice 
Chairman; and. James L. Ross, 
Vice President of National Bank 
of Commerce, Secretary. 2, 
The group includes the follow 
ing executives of the three barks: 
Mr. Castle and R. J. McElroy of 
Union Planters and Doddridge 
Nichols and M. K. Revill, alter~ 
nates; Mr. Morgan and W. H, 
Feltus of First National, and C. W, 
Wood and W. W. Mitchell, alter- 
nates; and Mr. Ross and L. E, 
Wittenberg of National Bank of 
Commerce, and Leslie A. Thorn 
ton and Howard L. Moore, alter» 
nates. 


Myles & Co. toOpen ~ 
BLUEFIELD, W. VA.—Harry S. 
Myles has formed ‘Myles & Co. 
with offices in the Law and Com- 
merce Building to engage in an 
investment business. . 


$28,850,000 


Dated October 1, 1945 


HALSEY, STUART & CO. Inc. 
OTIS & CO. R. 


(INCORPORATED) 


BURR & COMPANY, INC. 


A. G. BECKER & CO. 
INCORPORATEO 
E. H. ROLLINS & SONS 
INCORPORATED 
DEMPSEY & COMPANY 


THE ILLINOIS COMPANY 
r 25, 1946. 


This announcement is not an offer to sell or a solicitation of an offer to buy these securities. ° Ba 
The offering is made only by the Prospectus, 


The Dayton Power and Light Company _ 
First Mortgage Bonds, 234% Series Due 1975 


Price 101°%% and accrued interest 


The Prospectus may be obtained in any State in which this announcement is circulated 
from only such of the undersigned and other dealers as may 
lawfully offer these securities in such State. 


JULIEN COLLINS & COMPANY 
F.S. YANTIS & CO... 


Due October 1, 1975 


W. PRESSPRICH & CO. i 
 HORNBLOWER & WEEKS 
HIRSCH & CO. 


INCORPORATED 
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New Foreign Markets 


(Continued from page 1959) 


been badly devastated and must 
be rebuilt. We know that due to 
war needs all countries of the 
‘world have been starved for both 
ordinary necessities as well as the 
luxuries of life. At the same time, 
wages in almost all countries have 
increased greatly, carrying with it 
the desire for better things. Do 
any of you feel that these coun- 
tries are going to slip back into 
their prewar standards? I, for one, 
do not think this will be the case, 
unless we make such a mess of 
things in general that chaos re- 
sults. 


' Mexican and South American 
Markets 


For a moment, suppose we take 
a quick view of Mexico. Even be- 
fore the war, with their more lib- 
eral views and desire to help the 
masses, the country was on the: 
way up. It took the war, however, 
te really start them on their way. 
It’s true, of course, that the rich 


have become richer by means best | 
known to the Mexicans, but at the | 
same time the great under-priv-| 
iliged masses have also taken 
great strides forward. Wages are 
higher, the younger generation is 
getting a degree of education, and 
even in the interior this is very 
evident. No power on earth can 
push them backward. Mexico will 
be a very much greater market 
in the future than it has ever been 
before. 

South America seems to have 
become the Mecca for all Ameri- 
can exporters and not without 

use. Tremendous changes and 
improvements have taken place 
there and the end is not yet in 
sight. Cities are being torn down, 
rebuilt, and extended. Every 
country, without exception, seems 
to have come suddenly to life and 
has extensive plans for the future. 
I have personally covered South 
America at intervals for more 
than 30 years and in that time, I 
have seen most of the major cities 
double in population. Let no one 
persuade you that it is only a 
“flash in the pan.” The present 


spurt may be, to a great degree, 


the result of the war, high prices, 
refugee money, and other causes 
too numerous to mention, but 
don’t let anyone convince you that 
they will slip back very far in the 
post-war years. Some recessior 
will. of course, take place, but 
they will soon pick up and go on 
to still better things. 

Wages in all of these countries 
have doubled or more since the 
start of the war. Their present 
rates in dollars would sound low 
to you who are struggling with 
recent labor demands, but I would 
like to point out that they are as 
high or higher than ours were at 
the time we entered the first 
World War. Do you remember the 
uproar that went up from all 
sources when Henry Ford raised 
wages about that time from $2 to 
$5 per day? We had purchasing 
power in those days and many 
South Americans of the working 
classes have even rore relative 
purchasing power than our em- 
ployees did at that time. 

I could go on discussing the 
many markets of the world and on 
every continent but time does not 
permit and I also think it is un- 
necessary. You must already know 
that the markets are ready and 
waiting just as soon as we are 
able to supply their needs, and 
assuming, of ccurse, that pay- 
ments can be made. 


Post-War Foreign Trade 


Now, as to the volume of for- 
eign trade in the post-war years. 
I believe that for the years 1936 
through 1940 our exports aver- 
aged about $3,220,000,000 per year, 
while our imports were about 
$2,500,000,000 per year. It is esti- 
mated that our exports were also 
about 7% of our total business. 
If we reach a national income 
after the war as is now talked of 
from 150 to 200 billions, then cer- 
tainly our exports alone should 
easily be trebled, reaching a total 
of 10 billions with a correspond- 
ing increase in imports. I, for 
one, feel that it is possible to ob- 
tain this volume both of exports 
and imports, but it will not be 
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Eprson Company or New York, Inc. 


$9,756,000 


| PURCHASE OFFER TO THE HOLDERS OF 


New Amsterdam Gas Company 
First Consolidated Mortgage ive Per Cent. Gold Bonds 


due January 1, 1948 


$15,000,000 
The New York Gas and Electric Light, Heat and Power Company 


| 


The New York Gas and Electric Light, Heat and Power Company 


- Purchase Money Gold Four Per Cent. Bonds 
due February 1, 1949 


Consolidated Edison Company of New York, Inc., successor to New Amsterdam Gas 
2 Company and The New York Gas and Electric Light, Heat and Power Company, 
the issuers of the aforesaid bonds, is desirous of acquiring any and all of said 
bonds for surrender and cancellation and offers to pay for them as follows : 
New Amsterdam Gas Company, First Consolidated Mortgage 
i Five Per Cent. Gold Bonds, due January 1, 1948..........0. 109.68 
| ‘The New York Gas and Electric Light, Heat and Power 
' “  - Company, First Mortgage Five Per Cent. Gold Bonds, 


due December 1, 1948... 


Company, 
due February 1, 1! 


plus accrued interest to November 


1, 1945, 


The New York Gas and Electric Light, Heat and Power 
Purchase Money Gold Four Per Cent. Bonds, 


111.27 


prices diag equivalent in each case 


to a yield basis of one-half of one per cent to maturity. 


Holders of said bonds accepting this offer should surrender them to City Bank 
| Farmers Trust Company, 22 William Street, New York 5, New York, on or after 


made upon delivery. In the case of coupon bonds, all coupons payable on December 


1, 1945, or 


, Dated: October 4, 1945 


| October 25, 1945, and payment therefor with interest to November 1, 1945, will be 
j subsequently, should be attached. Registered bonds should be accompanied 


CONSOLIDATED EDISON COMPANY OF NEW YORK, INC. 


By F. O’Brien 
Treasurer 


Basically, Government is in theory 


j lems are viewed largely from the 


easy. Have we the trained talent 
both in Government and in busi- 
ness to bring this about? At pres- 
ent I feel that is extremely doubt- 
ful, unless some very radical 
changes are made both in Govern- 
ment agencies and in business. 


How Can Payments Be Made? 


The next question that follows 
logically is: “How can payments 
be made to take care of this 
greatly expanded volume?” Can 
we afford to accept this great vol- 
ume of business and still remain 
solvent ourselves? Maybe -I am 
a confirmed optimist in so far as 
foreign business is concerned, but 
I feel that even this can be done. 
As to whether it will be done is 
another question. Many things 
seem to stand in the way at the 
present time. 

Let me refer back to the first 
question as to our ability to do a 
total of, say, ten billions of ex- 
port trade. This can be done un- 
der certain conditions, some of 
which will mention brieily, bui 
your guess is as good as mine as io 
whether or not we can solve these 
problems. 

First, our country must get back 
to work producing those things 
that are needed badly both at 
home and abroad. At the moment 
this seems extremely doubtful. 

Second, we must have far more 
intelligent help and _ assistance 
from our own Government agen- 
cies than we have had for some 
years. At present no one really 
knows, but apparently the State 
Department has the upper hand 
in international business, with the 


Department of Commerce doing 
the statistical work. It reminds} 
me of the business decision made | 
in the stress of war times that! 
looks rather silly a year or two 
later. Possibly, it will be a prac- 
tical solution, but it will require 
far more men with international 
business experience than [ see in 
the State Department at the pres- 
ent time. I have nothing but the 
best to say of men like Mr. Clay- 
ton, but there are far too few men 
of his caliber. 


As to the Department of Com- 
merce, I have nothing but the best 
to say. They have done a wonder- 
ful job throughout the past years 
with the small amount of money 
allotted them during the New 
Deal. However, are they appoint- 
ing men experienced in foreign 
trade at first hand, or making 
volitical appointments? You can 
draw your own conclusions to this. | 


Government agencies cannot 
sell our merchandise and mate- 
rials. They can give it away or 
they can prevent normal business. 


at least, “by and for the people.” 
Why, then, should we not be able 
to closely guard our interests 
abroad and demand that capable 
men be selected to assist in these 
intricate problems, especially dur- 
ing these troublesome times? At 
this point, let me again stress the 
need for a single, strong and uni- 
fied organization able to speak for 
the foreign traders as a whole. 
Unfortunately, we do not have 
this at the present time. I wish 
I had more time to discuss this 
gaa in our business struc- 
ure. 


We finally come to the $64 
question. Can we do this large 
export business without actually 
giving our merchandise away? 
Again, let me say that I think we 
can, if we use good sound busi- 
ness judgment, and are not un- 
-dulv swayed by war hysteria as 
well as foreign and domestic prop- 
aganda. Again, let me repeat that 
this cannot be done if these prob- 


political angle ...or, if their 
solution is placed in the hands of 
men experienced only in political 
affairs. 

In the period between the first 
and second World Wars, we con- 
sistently gave our merchandise 
away. We need to say nothing 
about war debts, but let’s start 
with the multitude of foreign 


loans. both Government and pri- 


_ vate, that flooded this country in 


the immediate post-war vears. 
Some of this money was spent in 
this country for American mer- 
chandise, but in turn, most loans 
were never repaid. When loans 
of this type were outlawed by the 
Johnson Act, up came the high 
prices, for gold and silver. Bil- 
lions were sent out of the country 
and we imported metals that were 
promptly reburied in the ground 
at Fort Knox. As we gradually 
accumulated most of the world’s 
gold, I began to wonder what could 
be the next stev, and then came 
Lease-Lend. Now that comes to 
an end. Some nations cannot un- 
derstand this harsh treatment and 
feel that every day should be 
Christmas, with no time off for 
Santa Claus. 


This situation reminds me of 2 
man with clubfeet whom I krew 
as a boy. He sold fish from door 
to door in the winter, and popcorn 
in the summer. After having had 
six chilcren, they finally pro- 
duced twins. As he was peddling 
fish at the door of one of the local 
church ladies . . . she asked him 
about the newest arrival, and just 
how he expected to get along with 
such a big family. His answer 
was... “All there is to it these 
Presbyterian women must do more 
for us.” 


To return to hard facts, foreign 
business must be offset by either 
imports of an equivalent value or 
by other offsetting factors, such 
as dividends, tourist travel, ship- 
ping insurance, etc. Business on 
any other basis is unhealthy and 
unsound. Just as soon as any na- 
tion or State attempts to set up 
artificial barriers or controls in an 
attempt to get an undue share be- 
yond a sound economic volume, 
then there is trouble ahead. 


Bi-lateral Agreements 


Probably the most common of 
these barriers to the free flow 
of world trade is the bi-lateral 
agreement as it is used generally. 
We might next mention such 
group agreements as the Empire 
Agreement, the Sterling Bloc and 
others. They place themselves in 
the position of the merchant who 
thinks he can gain an advantage 
by cutting prices. He may gain 
for a short time, but his competi- 
tors follow and shortly no one is 
making a profit. 

To successfully export we must 
import, and very few people now 
disagree in principle, but many 
would naturally prefer that the 
other fellow take the rap. The 
trend in this country is definitely 
toward free trade, but not com- 
pletely free trade. How many of 
you know that even before the 
Reciprocal Trade Agreements, 
two-thirds of our imports were 
duty free? There are many for- 
eign products that would be gladly 
received in this country. Should 
we, however, assume the respon- 
sibility of finding these products 
or should the business man abroad 
do his own selling job? I could 
give numerous incidents in many 
countries that have resulted in 
new business with the United 
Siates. 


Foreign salesmen are few and 
far..between. Some get as far as 
New York, give their agency to 
someone there, and then go back 
home. It’s not good, nor in gen- 
eral, sound business. 


Foreign loans as credits may be 
necessary for some countries as a 
result of the war. These should 
be more in the form of credits to 
assist foreign buyers until normal 
business is re-established, than in 
the form of Government loans. 
I am afraid, however, that for 
reasons best known to our Gov- 
ernment, their loans may pre- 
dominate and repayments will 
then be doubtful. Direct assistance 


by our business firms, possibly in > 


the form of longer than normal 
credits, to their customers abroad 
will always be repaid. 


The British Loan Negotiations 


In closing, I would like to make 
a few personal comments on the 
negotiations now going on in 


Washington between our Govern- 
ment and the British. Apparently, 
the shutting off of Lease-Lend 
was a rude shock to the British 
public. Why, I do not know. 

The British Government is 
rumored to be asking for a so- 
called loan of six billions without 
interest because otherwise they 
are broke and cannot carry on. 
Some of our editorials seem to 
agree as evidenced by those in re- 
cent issues of “Life” and “Time.” 


_As a Government, I doubt if 
figures show that they are rela- 
tively more in debt than we are 
if account is taken of the fact that 
they have a highly concentrated 
Government, whereas we have 
both Federal and State indebted- 
ness. 


As to raw materials, they have 
far greater supplies within their 
Ernpire than we have in the 
United States, and have not drawn 
as heavily on them as we have 
during the war. So much for the 
debts and raw materials. 


Frankly, I do not agree with the 


conclusions in the editorials of 
“Life” and “Time.” They state 
that England is in debt for several 
billions . “mostly to India, 


Egypt, Eire, and other parts of the 
Empire which they can pay only 
in pounds.” We, in turn, phrase 
our conditions in somewhat dif- 
ferent language. We say that 
South America, for example, has 
built up a dollar credit of some 
$2,000,000,000, which we seem to 
look on with pleasure in relation- 
ship to our post-war trade. So far, 
I have heard no one say that we 
owe South America $2,000,000,000, 
although it could possibly be so 
stated. 

Does anyone think that, regard- 
less of loans, England intends to 
give up the advantage of those 
sterling balances? We will ex- 
pect India, Egypt, etc., to take 
merchandise in return and we 
cannot blame her for so doing. 

For fear I may be misunder- 
stood, let me say positively, that 
I am not anti-British. In fact, very 
much the reverse. They do, how- 
ever, understand every phase of 
international trade, whereas I 
feel that our rapidly changing 
Washington staffs are composed 
more or less of novices. We have 
been out-traded on many occa- 
sions in the past and may be in 
the future, but we should at least 
make an effort to learn the value 
of the tricks, if we are to sit in 
in the International Game. 


Continued Gain in 
N. Y. Savs. Deposits 


September net gains of 22,412 
in accounts and $101,556,577 in 
savings deposits of the 131 New 
York State savings banks are re- 
ported by the Savings Banks As- 
sociation. This brings the total 
number of accounts to 6,639,697 
and total deposits to $8,002,841,- 
814 as of Sept. 30, 1945. It also 
represents an increase of 206,024 
accounts since September, 1944, 
and deposit increases for the 12- 
month period of $1,192,967,953. 


Witkin Re-Elected Pres. 
Of Cocoa Exchange 


Isaac Witkin was re-elected 
President of the New York Cocoa 


Exchange, Inc., at the annual 
elections held on Oct. 16 at the 
Exchange. George C. Schutte 
was elected Vice-President to 
succeed George W. Smith, and 
William J. Kibbe was re-elected 
as Treasurer. In addition to the 
officers, the following were 
elected to the Board of Managers: 
Charles H. Butcher, James L. 
Clevenger, Jr., Samuel Y. Coyne, 
J. Henry Fellers, Alwyn N. Fis- 
chel, Maurice C. Hill, George 
Hintz, Timothy J. Mahoney and 
George W. Smith, 
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the chief component of demand. 
The rate of Government expendi- 
ture rose to 570% of the 1938 
figure by 1943, while the total 
net national income rose to only 
177% in the same period. To 
secure control of a predominant 
sector ofthe national economy, 
ruthless;daxation was necessary, 
and very heavy borrowing in ad- 
dition. 

“Here we come to one great 
cause of misgiving for the future. 
The effect of such taxation is dis- 
couraging to enterprise and hin- 
ders the formation of fresh risk 
capital. It does not at present 
even allow of adequate provision 
for maintenance and obsolescence, 
and this on the eve of changes 
which call for greater readiness 
to abandon old and decaying lines 
of production and start new ones. 
The present income tax has a de- 
terrent effect even at low income 
levels. In spite of this heavy tax- 
ation, about 50% of our expendi- 
ture has had to be borrowed, and 
borrowed, let me repeat, to be 
spent mainly on current consump- 
tion of an economically unrepro- 
ductive nature. 


“Now if, on the other hand, this 
expenditure had resulted in the 
creation of a great volume of dur- 
able capital goods or of consumer 
goods appropriate to peace the 
burden of the debt would be alto- 
gether bearable. What an era of 
prosperity we should now be en- 
joying! Unhappily, this is far 
from the truth, for most of the 
increase in national expenditure 
has been for war and destruction. 
The borrowings of our Govern- 
ment appear as individual savings 
in our private accounts; but in so 
far as they have been spent un- 
reproductively they have not had 
the effect of real savings. They 
have bought victory and liberty: 
they have brought us good—not 
goods. They have been well 
spent for those great ends. But 
they have been spent; they are 
gone; and the Government, having 
spent them, cannot spend them 
again. We shall have to continue 
saving on a huge scale for recon- 
struction purposes without any 
relaxation, until a sufficiency of 
capital goods for reproductive 
purposes is assured, and until con- 
sumer goods are forthcoming in 
sufficient quantities. Only new 
Savings will serve our needs. 


“Our National Debt has been 
almost tripled during this war, 
after being multiplied by 12 dur- 
ing the last one. That debt is 
composite in character and not all 
parts of it are equally onerous in 
their effects. The growth of ex- 
ternal indebtedness (even when 
expressed in our own currency) 
we all recognize as particularly 
ominous. But there is a tendency 
to take the internal debt too 
lightly, on the ground that—as 
some say—‘We only owe it to our- 
selves.’ The point is that all of 
us owe that debt to some of us, as 
a first charge on whatever we 
may produce between us in the 
future. And that debt must needs 
be so held as to introduce fresh 
rigidities and distortions in an 
economic system which already 
has too many. 


National Finances and the 
Banking Structure 


“Historically, there is a close 
connection between the growth of 
public debt, the growth of the 
credit structure, and additions to 
bank assets and liabilities, with 
changes in their distribution. In- 
deed, at all times—in war as well 
as in peace—there is a funda- 
mental pattern which is the re- 
sponse of the banking structure to 
the functions which it has to 
carry out. 

“Evidence of the recent develop- 
ments of this nature is clear. 
Bank resources have been more 
than doubled, increasing bv over 
£3,104 millions; the whole in- 
crease has, directly or indirectly, 


been absorbed by Government 
borrowings in one form or an- 
other. 

“An adequate reservoir of funds 
for the financial reconstruction of 
our industries can become avail- 
able in the hands of the banks 
only by: 

“(a) increase in bank deposits 
flowing from new savings; or (b) 
repayment of Government debt at 
present held by banks in the form 
of Treasury Deposit Receipts; or 
(c) funding of the same short- 
term Government debt and its 
transfer in other forms into the 
hands of the ordinary public, a 
process which itself calls for new 
savings; or (d) by an increase in 
the credit base. 

“As a result of all the changes 
in the financial picture, an enor- 
mous pent-up spending power has 
accumulated in our economy, a 
tenth part of which, if released 
before goods are available in suf- 
ficient quantity, would inevitably 
produce a great inflationary rise 
of prices. Our nation’s ‘ready 
money’ is more than double that 
of the prewar year 1938-39, when 
goods were as plentiful as now 
they are scarce. That potential 
inflation is now frustrated by ra- 
tioning and other controls which 
must be sufficiently maintained 
until the dangerous pressure can 
be lowered. We need an increase 
in production to take care of as 
much of this pressure as possible. 
But it is very desirable that ex- 
cessive spending power should be 
kept out of circulation and locked 
up in long-dated securities if we 


are to escape the bedevilment of 
inflation.” 

Regarding the external debts, 
Sir Charles is realistic. He re- 
marked that “we must cofisider 
the question of our external debts. 
By that phrase I mean not only 
debts expressed and payable in 
foreign currency, but also debts 
expressed in sterling but held in 
this country by residents abroad. 
In essence, the nature of the pres- 
sure of these two kinds of debt 
upon our national economy is not 
materially different. In both 
cases debt service and repayment 
are a charge upon our productive 
economy and can be settled only 
by the export of goods and serv- 
ices. Any attempt to pay them in 
any other way would only pro- 
duce an intolerable pressure on the 


foreign exchanges, which would. 


break down the market. Unless 
such debts create the means for 
their own payment by increasing 
the exportable products of the 
debtor, and even so, unless the 
creditor will, directly or in- 
directly, take those products as 
imports, such debts cannot be 
paid, because they cannot be 
transferred. If they are small in 
amount relatively to the total vol- 
ume and movement of trade then 
they may be taken care of by a 
multilateral system of exchanges 
operating in free markets. And 
this is possible even if they do not 


‘directly create the new wealth 


for their repayment, provided the 
wealth of the debtor is increasing. 
But when they are very large 
relatively to the flow of payments 


on normal accounts, and where 
they have not been used produc- 
tively, they cannot be, and there- 
fore are not, paid.” 


“Our sterling liabilities to over- 
seas countries exceeded £3,500 
millions in August last,’ Sir 
Charles continues. _ “These sterl- 
ing balances représent the -net 
amounts of sterling which have 
been acquired by their overseas 
holders in a variety of ways, the 
greater part of which, though not 
all, is directly connected with the 
war. 

“The holdings comprise the 
sterling counterpart of direct 
Government war expenditure in- 
curred in local currencies in many 
areas abroad; in accumulations of 
normal reserves and working bal- 
ances held in London by overseas 
governments, banks and enter- 
prises; and in accumulations, on 
commercial account, for large 
overseas purchases of a commer- 
cial nature made by Government 
and by private importers. 

“By far the larger part of these 
‘Sterling Liabilities Overseas’ are 
for Government account and as, in 
fact, they are held in the form of 
Treasury Bills or other British 
Government securities (mainly 
short-dated) they form part of the 
National Debt under the heading 
of ‘Unfunded Debt.’ 

“The owners of these accumu- 
lated credits in the form of 
‘sterling balances’ will wish to 
convert them into the goods they 
so much need, and they will be 
facing a crushingly disappointing 
situation if they find themselves 
unable to effect this. If they can- 
not get the goods and services 
direct from us they will want to 
obtain them through the medium 
of the international exchanges, and 
will for that purpose want their 
‘sterling balances’ to be converted 
into dollars or other hard curren- 
cies. This process would not only 


break down exchanges. but alge 
any International Stabilization 
Fund which might be put on foot; 
it is an impossible process.” 

Sir Charles added rather gloom- 
ily, that “it is unthinkable that 
we for some years to come have 
any favorable balance of pay- 
ments” and, therefore, “some ma* 
terial downward revision of con- 
tracts seems imperative.” 


The Way Out 


Concluding his address, Sir 
Charles pointed out the factors of 
relief in the present difficult 
British situation. He said that “it 
is not enough to survey our losses 
and our needs and then point out, 
with perfect truth, of course, that 
we can only recover from those 
losses and satisfy those needs by 
hard work, saving and sacrifice. 
Men need hope if they are fo 
make sustained efforts of the kind 
now called for. Plans for re 
building and improving our homes 
and our cities, for increasing eco- 
nomic security by social insuranée 
and for educational opportunity for 
all who can profit by it-——all these 
are good. They give precision to 
our hopes, and prudently carried 
out with proper regard to timing 
and the resources available they 
will make us more effective in 
our national task. But have we 
grounds for believing that the in- 
ternational position will be such 
as to allow our efforts to succeed? 
Is there a way out of the labyrinth 
of problems facing us? I believe 
there is, though the way cannet 
be simple or easy, nor can we 
now foresee every turn of the 
road. In the history of ‘last time’ 
we find reasons for this faith and 
hope, as well as timely warn- 
ings.” 


NOTICE OF REDEMPTION > 


THE CINCINNATI GAS & ELECTRIC 
COMPANY 


First Mortgage Bonds, 34% Series Due 1966 


NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN that, pursuant to the provisions of the Inden- 
ture dated as of August 1, 1936, executed by the undersigned to Irving 


NOTICE OF REDEMPTION 


THE CINCINNATI GAS & ELECTRIC 
COM PANY 


First Mortgage Bonds, 3%% Series Due 1967 


NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN that, pursuant to the provisions of the Inden- ‘ 
ture dated as of August 1, 1936, and the First Supplemental Indenture © 


Trust Company, as Trustee (hereinafter called the Indenture), the under- 
signed has elected to redeem and will redeem on December 24, 1945, at 
104% of the principal amount thereof and accrued interest to said redemp- 
tion date, all of its First Mortgage Bonds, 34% Series Due 1966 (herein- 
after called the Bonds), outstanding under said Indenture. 


Upon presentation and surrender of said Bonds at the Corporate Trust 
Department of Irving Trust Company, One Wall Street, Borough of Man- 
hattan, New York 15, N. Y., on or after said redemption date, together 
with, in the case of coupon Bonds, all coupons thereto appertaining, matur- 
ing after said redemption date, said Bonds will be paid and redeemed. 
Registered Bonds without coupons or coupon Bonds registered as to 
principal must be duly assigned in blank, or accompanied by proper 
instrument of assignment in blank. 


After December 24, 1945, the Bonds shall cease to bear interest, and 
the coupons for interest, if any, maturing subsequent thereto shall be void. 
THE CINCINNATI GAS & ELECTRIC COMPANY, 


By: WALTER C, BECKJORD, 
President 


Dated: New York, N. Y., 
October 24, 1945. 


Notice of Immediate Payment 


Holders of the above-mentioned Bonds may immediately obtain the full 
redemption price thereof, including premium and accrued interest to 
December 24, 1945, by surrendering such Bonds in the manner above- 
described to Irving Trust Company at its said office. 


THE CINCINNATI GAS & ELECTRIC COMPANY, 


By: WALTER C, BECKJORD, 
Presid 
& 
Dated: New York, N. Y., 
October 24, 1945. 


thereto, dated as of June 1, 1937, both executed by the undersigned to . 
Irving Trust Company, as Trustee (hereinafter called the Indenture as sup- _ 
lemented), the undersigned has elected to redeem and will redeem on 
1, 1945, at 105% of the peg amount thereof and accrued 
interest to said redemption date, all of its First Mortgage Bonds, 34% 
Series Due 1967 (hereinafter called the Bonds), outstanding under said 

Indenture as supplemented. 


Upon presentation and surrender of said Bonds at the Corporate Trust 
Department of Irving Trust Company, One Wall Street, Borough of Man- 
hattan, New York 15, N. Y., on or after said redemption date, together 
with, in the case of coupon Bonds, all coupons thereto appertaining, matur- 
ing on and after sajd redemption date, said Bonds will be - and re- 
deemed. Registered Bonds without coupons or coupon Bonds registered 
as to principal must be duly assigned in blank, or accompanied by proper 
instrument of assignment in blan 


Coupons maturing December 1, 1945, may be detached and presented 
separately to Irving Trust Company in the usual manner. 


After December 1, 1945, the Bonds shall cease to bear interest, and the 
coupons for interest, if any, maturing subsequent thereto shall be void. 


THE CINCINNATI GAS & ELECTRIC COMPANY, 


By: WALTER C. BECKJORD, 
President 


Dated: New York, N. Y., 
October 24, 1945. 


Notice of Immediate Payment 


Holders of the above-mentioned Bonds may immediately obtain the full . 
redemption price thereof, including premium and accrued interest to 
December 1, 1945, by surrendering such Bonds in the manner above- 
described to Irving Trust Company at its said office. 


THE CINCINNATI GAS & ELECTRIC COMPANY > 


By: WALTER C. BECKJORD, 


President 


Dated: New York, N. Y., 
au 


October 24, 1945 
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Post-War Credit 


(Continued from page 1948) 


in the monetary and credit have | 


A serious inflation would have 


been vasuy disruptive to our war) 
effort. We couldn’t afford to per- | 


Created Excessive Money Ease 

However, the stabilization prob- 
lem became not only one of suf- 
ficient credit ease but also one of 


mit the value of money to depre- | excessive ease. So rapidly were 
ciate and thus to weaken the will | funds supplied to the Treasury 


to save. While it was necessary to | 
maintain credit ease for Treasury | 
finaneing, it was a policy that 
could have been carried too far. 
That is why credit restraints in 
fields such as consumer credit and 
stock market credit were made 
operative. 

Before the attack upon Pearl 
Harbor the Treasury and the Sys- 
tem’s Open Market Committee de- 
cided, in the event we were drawn 
into the war, to maintain a struc- 
ture of yields on Government is- 
sues. The rates ranged from % 
of 1% on 3-month bills to 242% 
on long-term issues. Compared to 
those of World War I, these rates 
were moderate indeed. Also, com- 
pared with the First World War, 
these rates did not increase as the 
war progressed. In fact, although 
the two terminal points of the 
gtructure of yields were main- 
tained, the yields on medium- 
term securities are actually lower 
now than they were at the begin- 
ming of the war. The maintenance 
of such stability in rates may well 
be regarded as an unexampled 
feat in the annals of war financing. 
The principles that were applied 
were, fundamentally, as simple as 
they were successful. 


‘How Stable Interest Rates Were 
Maintained 


First was the principle of buy- 
ing and selling Treasury issues to 
steady the market. This was car- 
ried out through the open-market 
eperations of the Federal Reserve 
System. There is no mystery 
about this: when offerings of Gov- 
ernment securities were in excess 
of demand, so that the rate struc- 
ture might be inclined to rise, the 
System bought those issues in the 
open market in amounts sufficient 
to balance supply with demand 
and to neutralize the upward pres- 
sure. Conversely, when the de- 
mand for individual issues was in 
excess of supply, so that the rate 
structure might fall, the System 
made sufficiently substantial sales 
of those issues to satisfy the mar- 


ket. I do not wish to give the 
impression that the application of 
this policy was as easy as falling 
off the proverbial log, for deci- 
sions have been difficult at times, 
but the record of results remains. 


Second—in order to provide an 
adequate and continuous market 
for Treasury offerings, it was 
necessary that the resources of the 
commercial banks, which were 
fortunately at a high level, be re- 
leased on a gradual basis, as the 
situation might require. On the 
day after the Pearl Harbor attack, 
the Board of Governors issued a 
statement to the banks calling at- 
tention to their plenitude of 
funds, assuring them that the 
Federal Reserve System would 
support them in full in their aid 
in financing of the war, so far as 
that aid was required, and specif- 
ically stating that the System 
stood ready to advance funds to 
‘banks on Government securities 
at par. This statement proved ef- 
fectual. The System backed it up 
with action. In November 1942 
the System, together with the 
Treasury, the Comptroller of the 
Currency, the Federal Deposit In- 
surance Corporation, and the ex- 
ecutive committee of the Associa- 
tion of State Bank Supervisors, 
issued a statement assuring banks 
that the examination and super- 
visory policy would not deter 
bank investment in war securities 
with certain restrictions as to 


kinds of securities banks can buy: 
also that these supervisory au- 
thorities would not look with dis- 
. favor 9n loans up to six months 
_ made to the public for the purpose 
_ of public buying of Government 
‘gecurities. 


and so rapidly did these funds be- 
gin to pervade the productive 
economy, through increases in 
dollars in circulation and increases 
in bank deposits resulting from 
purchases of Treasury offerings by 
banks, that member banks began 
to feel the need of replenishment 
of their reserve position. The in- 
creasing demands for bank credit 
by enterprises producing for war 
further increased the banks’ re- 
quirement of reserves. It was a 
demand which early in 1943 
passed the $3 billion mark in 
loans outstanding, and rose to 
$3.5 billion by the end of the year. 
It was, of course, encouraged by 
the guaranteeing of war produc- 
tion loans under the Board’s Reg- 
ulation V. 


Therefore, this condition called 
for an approach along several 
lines. First, the Federal Reserve 
System so directed its open mar- 
ket operations as to relieve some 
of the pressure upon bank re- 
serves; but, mind you, not to re- 
lease large and unnecessary 
amounts of excess reserves, but 
smali and necessary amounts as 
needed. Next, the reserve re- 
quirements for central reserve 
city banks (New York and Chi- 
cago) were reduced from 26 to 
20%. Borrowing by banks from 
Federal Reserve Banks, which 
had been largely a discontinued 
practice in the period when excess 
reserves were abundant, was en- 
couraged through establishment 
by the System of low discount 
rates. Reserve Bank loans to 
member banks reached the high- 
est levels in both number and 
amount for many years. 


The System in addition estab- 

lished the policy of buying Treas- 
ury bills from banks, under an 
option by which banks could re- 
purchase them, at % of 1%. Also, 
Congress suspended reserve re- 
quirements against war loan de- 
pooits for the period of the war. 
However, the System’s policy was 
influenced by the general objec- 
tive of selling as large amounts of 
Government securities as possible 
to buyers other than banks; a pol- 
icy that not only greatly holeed 
to ease the pressure upon bank re- 
serves but also absorbed idle 
funds that, otherwise, might have 
been used to bid up prices to cre- 
ate uncontrollable inflation. Not 
only did the Federal Reserve in 
its operations follow this guiding 
policy, but it gave counsel to the 
Treasury and to the banks on this 
vital matter, in pursuance of this 
policy. 
_ By means of these various ac- 
tions, and of others that were 
taken from time to time as the 
situation required, the largest 
scale financing in history was ac- 
complished without swamping the 
investment market or undermin- 
ing the dollar on which the entire 
operation was based. We inherit 
in this period of reconversion a 
credit responsibility carried over 
from the war, and this is it. 


I need not tell you that, because 
of the success: in marketing and 
maintaining the market for Gov- 
ernment obligations, this type of 
investment is today of underlying 
importance in the financial struc- 
ture of banks, insurance com- 
panies, savings banks, and institu- 
tional investors of every type; of 
business corporations large and 
small, of the very numerous un- 
incorporated businesses, and of 
countless individual investors like 
ourselves. I need not point out 
that the value of this all-pervad- 
ing investment would be affected 
by inflation. 


Responsibility of Preventing 
Inflation 
Of all our responsibilities, it 
seems to me, perhaps the greatest 


continuing responsibility is that 
of protecting our common invest- 
ment from a decline in its value; 
which is only another way of say- 
ing that we must do our utmost 
to prevent inflation. We must pro- 
tect our investment in the victory 
that has been won. 


Because I wanted its connection 
to this most fundamental of all 
problems to be clear, I have 
omitted until now any mention of 
one aspect of Federal Reserve pol- 
icy that most nearly concerns you. 
I spoke of the abundance of pur- 
chasing power in consumer hands, 
and the capacity of that buying 
power, if not applied to aiding the 
war effort, to go-in the other di- 
rection, to burst the price ceilings, 
and, by reducing the worth of the 
dollar, to operate to the detriment 
of the entire financing of the war. 
This danger was especially serious 
because liquid funds in the form 
of currency and bank deposits 
have been and are at an unprece- 
dented high level. Dollar circula- 
tion increased to $27,804,000,000 on 
Sept. 30, 1945, and demand de- 
posits of individuals, partnerships, 
and corporations in insured banks 
rose from $36.5 billion at the end 
of 1941 to more than $64 billion 
at the end of 1944. 


Many consumer goods have been 
and still are in short supply. Ob- 
viously the danger of inflation 
from this cause still exists. 


The classic effect exerted by in- 
flation through a high cash buy- 
ing power against a short supply 
was subject to restraint by price 
ceilings. These were established, 
but the pressure against them was 
heavy, and it was clear that the 
additional buying power which 
consumer credit could supply 
could easily, added to the cash 
pressure, be the marginal factor, 
however small, that could burst 
the ceilings and with them the 
war investment market. In 1941 
the President of the United States 
took cognizance of this possibility 
and by Executive Order No. 8843 
enjoined the Federal Reserve Sys- 
tem to take action to discourage 
consumer credit. The Board of 
Governors in response to that or- 
der issued Regulation W. You are 
familiar with the terms of that 
Regulation, and I need not re- 
count them, except to call atten- 
tion to the temperate language 
used by the President in his mes- 
sage to Congress bearing upon the 
order, an attitude that was re- 
flected in the Regulation itself: 

“To keep the cost of living from 
spiralling upward, we must dis- 
courage credit and _ installment 
buying, and encourage the paying 
off of debts, mortgages and other 
obligations; for this promotes sav- 
ings, retards excessive buying and 
adds to the amount available to 
the creditors for the purchase of 
War Bonds.” 

The order, unprecedented as it 
was in this country, met with im- 
mediate response. Financing in- 
stitutions at the time, 1941, were 
at their all-time peak of consumer 
credit, especially installment fi- 
nancing. These institutions that 
were directly engaged in financing 
of consumers might be conceived 
of as having two conflicting points 
of view, their immediate interests 
appearing to run counter to their 
long-time interest; their daily 
business to pull in one direction, 
their stake in the war effort in 
another. If such were the case, 
then the record shows that they 
chose the long-time point of view, 
for the extent to which Regulation 
W has been self-enforcing on a 
voluntary basis stands as clear 
evidence that those men most in- 
terested in the financing of buying 
power were willing to help fight 
inflation at the cost of reduced 
business to themselves. 

Now, the record further shows, 
first, that the fight against infla- 
tion, while not completely won, 
has by no means been completely 
lost; and further, that the com- 
mercial banks felt the dislocating 
effects of Regulation W more than 
did the small loan companies. I 


censed small-loan companies had 


this field fairly well to themselves 
except for some competition by 
credit unions, industrial banks 
and receivable financing com- 
panies. About 1934, the commer- 
cial banks became active in in- 
stallment financing, and in the 
ensuing 7-year period, in which 
the total volume of i allment 
financing rose from ak . a half- 
billion to about 2% bii on out- 
standing, the small loan compan- 
ies gained in volume by about 
115%, whereas the outstandings of 
commercial banks rose from less 
than $50 millions to about $780 
million, or by a much greater 
percentage. However, the total 
volume of outstandings declined 
by about 50% from 1941 to the 
early part of 1944. This was due 
to various factors: The shortage 
of consumer durable goods re- 
sulted naturally in a limited vol- 
ume of new business, and Regula- 
tion W tended to expedite the re- 
payment of debts incurred. Nat- 
urally those parts of the con- 
sumer credit business that were 
the most intimately tied to the 
market for consumer durable 
goods suffered the greatest losses 
in volume. The discounting of 
sales contracts for automobiles 
and similar goods declined more 
than four-fifths and this effect 
was felt most keenly by sales fi- 
nance companies and banks. Cash 
installment loans were somewhat 
less severly curtailed. Such loans 
at commercial banks declined by 
almost one-half from the peak of 
1941, by about two-fifths at credit 
unions and industrial banks, and 
by about one-third at small loan 
companies. For more than a year 
now there has been relatively little 
change in consumer credit vol- 
umes; such change as has taken 
place has been mainly a slight in- 
crease. 


I need not here discuss action 
taken by our Board to restrain 
uses of stock market credit. May 
it suffice to say that the present 
cash requirements are 75%. 


Present Situation 


And so we come to the situation 
as it is today. 

There is much complexity and 
there are many contradictions in 
our present situation; yet I feel 
sure there is a virtually universal 
recognition of the fact that in- 
creased production, the greatest 
abundance of production we can 
get and at the earliest date, is the 
primary key to those problems 
that present themselves as_ the 
most serious to finance. 


On the one hand: The Office 
of War Mobilization and Recon- 
version, in its report to the Presi- 
= on Oct. 1 of this year, states 
that 


“By next spring with demobili- 
zation running at better than a 
million a month, unemployment 
may rise to about 8 million. The 
total will depend on how fast re- 
conversion and expansion can be 
accomplished.” 

And again, in that same report, 
Mr. Snyder, Director of Recon- 
version, speaking of our vast pur- 
chasing power and stifled war- 
time demands, says 

“Big as the backlog is, our econ- 
omy cannot carry on out of ac- 
cumulated savings alone. These 
savings are largely in the hands 
of middle and higher income 
groups. There are millions of 
families with little or no savings. 
The steady market that business 
and agriculture need, to reach full 
employment, must come chiefly 
from current wages and salaries.” 

Shrinkage of current income, of 
course, is a deflationary element 
in our economic picture. There 
are also other contributing defla- 
tionary features in the present 
situation which we need not de- 
tail now. 

On the other hand: We do not 
need theory to recognize that, in 
maintaining the stability in a free 


economy, a normal balance be- 
tween the supply of goods and the 
demand for goods is the main 


understand that®from about 1910,) necessity. If the supply-demand 
when States began to pass en-| equation is over-balanced on the 


abling laws, to about 1934, the li-supply side, prices drop; if the 


equation is over-balanced on the 
demand side, prices rise. 


At the immediate moment, pro- 
duction is far in arrears; demand 
for goods is enormous and urgent. 
There is a psychology that tells 
us that the war is over, that we 
can put the rifle in the corner 
and go home, relax and enjoy life 
in its fullness. Yet we need hardly 
to be told that the poorest service 
we could render ,to our economy 
would be to let the forces of a 
pent-up domestic and world de- 
mand be unleashed upon that 
economy, without restraint and 
without safeguards to prevent 
these forces from having an infla- 
tionary instead of a constructive 
and stabilizing influence. 


The present unbalanced situa- 
tion, we know, is temporary. In 
some consumer lines, alleviation 
of shortages already appears. 
There is world shortage of supply 
in lumber, paper and pulp, rub- 
ber, cotton and woolen textiles, 
sugar, fats and oils, brick, lead, 
tin and other basic commodities. 
Some of these shortages will be 
overcome sooner than others; all 
will ultimately be overcome. 
There is a bright side of the pic- 
ture, too, in the fact that, gen- 
erally speaking, American pro- 
ductive enterprise is well equipped 
with funds for the internal financ- 
ing of its reconversions, and in 
the fact that planning for indi- 
vidual reconversions is in many 
cases complete. But we also know 
that the manufacture of new ma- 
chinery takes time, labor-manage- 
ment adjustments take time, 
proper tax adjustments take time, 
and until a consistent flow of 
needed raw materials and parts 
is assured, the mass-producing in- 
dustries, especially, cannot start 
their assembly lines. Some indus- 
tries are beginning to revive and 
replenish the inventory shelves 
already, others will do so with a 
considerable lag; it is a process 
of step-by-step reconversion, par- 
alleling the uneven previous pro- 
cess of conversion to war. 

Looking at the demand side 
again, which remains the danger- 
ous side until shortages are re- 
moved, we see not only the de- 
ferred domestic demand, of which 


_various high estimates have been 


made, but also the demand of the 
devastated and improverished for- 
eign countries, as to which no re- 
liable estimate exists. Both de- 
mands will draw heavily upon the 
producing capacity of the United 
States; the domestic demand be- 
cause it is here already, and the 
foreign demand because’ govern- 
ments, relief agencies and in- 
dividual businesses in foreign 
countries must have goods of 
every type, and we are the best 
potential source of what they need. 
We want to meet that foreign de- 
mand, not only for the sake of 
the trade and an expanded busi- 
ness activity at home or because 
of the friendly international rela- 
tions and a sense of moral obliga- 
tion to share with those who de- 
serve our gratitude, but also be- 
cause the prosperity of our inter- 
national environment directly af- 
fects our own prosperity and our 
own economic stability at a high 
level. The new international 
structures, proper policies of our 
Export-Import Bank operations 
and other Government lending 
and sound judgment in private 
lending and business investment 
abroad can and doubtless will 
spread the impact of the foreign 
demand upon our markets; inter- 
national loans made and under 
consideration will gradually re- 
vive foreign production and aid 
in establishing a balanced world 
economy essential to world sta- 
bility; there is a good prospect 
that the international effort to 
stabilize foreign currencies ‘in 
terms of our own will not be 
frustrated by the kind of price- 
bidding that causes inflation in 
the world as at home. But here 
again we seek balance—balance of 
international payments. Interna- 
tional credits, unlike domestic 
credits, involve transfers from one 
currency to another, and these 
transfers can be made only if mer- 
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chandise exports and imports, to- 
gether with other international 
transactions, are all in balance. 
The difficulties of making inter- 
national transfers—particularly if 
major trade barriers must be 
hurdled—have been much in our 
minds. It is a complex question 
of great concern to our economy. 
Much can and doubtless will be 
said about it, but this is not the 


‘What we ourselves must concen- 
trate upon in our domestic pro- 
gram is the maximum acceleration 
of production; and until inventor- 
ies are also in balance, we must 
concentrate upon the maximum 
possible prevention of inflationary 
purchasing, here at home. 


Policy of Speeding Production 

‘In the encouragement of indus- 
try to speed production, various 
actions have been taken by Gov- 
ernment. The Board of Governors 
has taken two actions which re- 
flect the policy of balancing the 
supply-demand equation as soon 
as posible by the use of credit. 
While, generally speaking, our 
productive enterprise is well 
equipped with funds, there are 
and will be many exceptions in 


the reconversion ef small busi-} 


ness, depending on kind and size 
of enterprise as well as type of 
reconversion. More than a year 
ago, therefore, in conformity with 
the forward-looking recommenda- 
tions of the Baruch-Hancock Re- 
port, the Board asked Congress 
to amplify the powers of the Re- 
serve Banks, under Section 13b of 
the Federal Reserve Act, to under- 
write the loan risks of commercial 
banks and other private lending 
institutions in providing funds to 
business and industry for recon- 
version purposes. The form of 
underwriting that is proposed is 
the same that has been tested by 
experience during the war under 
Regulation V, in guaranteeing 
some $10.4 billion of credit au- 
thorizations for war production, 
and in fact was well tested prior 
to the war by Federal Reserve 
Banks in guaranteeing bank loans 
under the commitment provisions 
of the existing Section 13b. The 
guarantee is simply a ‘take-out 
agreement,” by which a Federal 
Reserve Bank contracts with the 
lending institution, in advance of 
each loan, to buy a participation 
up to a stipulated percentage of 
the loan at any future time, on 
demand of the lending institution. 
For this assurance that it can in 
the future rid itself of part of a 
.transaction, should loss be threat- 
ened or occur, the commercial 
lender pays a portion of its re- 
turn on the transaction as a fee. 
The result is a net return, for the 
guaranteed loan generally repre- 
sents new business—typically, a 
technically troublesome loan, or 
one in which the security is some- 
what inadequate—which other- 
wise would have to be declined. 
The proposed guarantee plan may 
apply to any type, purpose or term 
of business loan, and any type of 
lending institution may use it. In 
practice, it appears that the plan 
will most greatly aid the smaller 
businesses, whose ability to sup- 
ply loan collateral in proportion 
to their credit needs is often de- 
fieient. Congress to date has not 
adopted this measure, known as 
the Wagner-Spence bill (S. 511 
and H. R. 591); the measure which 
by its terms is intended only for 
the transition period, is before the 
‘Banking and Currency Commit- 
tees of the House and Senate, and 
I commend it to your attention 
because it is a constructive meas- 
ure that would strengthen the na- 
tional economy and thereby be of 
indirect benefit to small loan com- 
panies. It is a well-known fact 
that your business expands as the 
national economy expands. 

The second action taken by the 
Board of Governors is more fa- 
miliar to you, and indeed I under- 
stand that there has been some 
disappointment in this connection. 
In its desire to release credit as 


soon. as possible for purposes of | 
production and employment, the 
Board on Sept. 25, by an order 


effective Oct. 15, adjusted Regu- 
lation W by exempting credits for 
home repairs and improvements 
(for which a great social need 
exists), and by lengthening from 
12 to 18 months the maturity 
limit on loans which are not for 
the purpose of purchasing con- 
sumers’ durable goods. Produc- 
tion thus gets the green light, 
whereas, for reasons that I have 
tried to explain, loans for financ- 
ing the purchase of consumers’ 
durable goods listed in Regula- 
tion W still remain under their 
former degree of partial restric- 
tion. To emphasize the temporary 
nature of the present situation, 
let me recall to you the language 
used by the Board in making this 
initial relaxation: 

“Until consumers’ goods come 
on the market in sufficient supply 
to meet demands, the Board be- 
lieves that the use of consumer 
credit should be discouraged. Ac- 
cordingly, the Board after re- 
viewing Regulation W now that 
the war has ended, has concluded 
that the Regulation should not be 
substantially amended at the pres- 
ent time except in the two par- 
ticulars specified.” 


It is my understanding that you 
would like to have the latest 
amendment to Regulation W clar- 
ified in its application to outstand- 
ing non-purpose loans made be- 
fore Oct. 15. It is also my under- 
standing that you would like to 
have the Regulation contain more 
explicit and more liberal provi- 
sions respecting consolidations, or 
what you call “new loans to pres- 
ent borrowers.” Both of these 
matters are now being worked on 
by the Board and the Federal Re- 
serve Banks and you may be sure 
that, among others, representa- 
tives of the small loan companies 
are being and will be consulted 
with respect to any amendment 
that may be proposed. 

It is indeed a matter of timing, 
and timing is of the essence of 
the problems of credit that now 
exist. Timing of supply so that 
it increases with the utmost 
rapidity in each given line, tim- 
ing of demand so that it does not 
prematurely swamp supply and 
postpone the day when the supply- 
demand equation is generally 
balanced. We know our amazing 
productive capacity, and we know 


‘that the demands of a devastated 


and goods-hungry world assure 
that capacity of abundant markets 
for a long time to come. What we 
cannot be so sure of is that mis- 
takes in cetails may not be made; 
that the impatience that everyone 
feels to confide the credit task to 
the free forces of a free economy 
may not result in premature ac- 
tion at times. I am not a prophet 
but, for what my forecast is worth, 
it is that as the restoration of 
production goes forward and the 
national peacetime economy ex- 
pands, the total volume of con- 
sumer credit will increase again 
and in a few years will be vast, 
to say the least, by any compar- 
ison. We hope the expansion will 
be orderly, will not lead to ex- 
cessive demands for goods, and 
will not be followed by severe 
liquidation. Having thus far held 
the line against inflation, not per- 
fectly, but with a remarkable de- 
gree of success in view of the 
economic pressure thus far, we 
have no reasons for lack of confi- 
dence that, with a more wide- 
spread understanding of how 
fundamental the value of the dol- 
lar is to this nation and to the 
world, those who are on the 
firing-line of the credit problem 
— obtain the necessary coopera- 
ion. 

To summarize: The war is over. 
We won. Free enterprise is once 
again on trial and credit is the 
blood and sinew of free enter- 
prise. 

Will private credit meet the 
test by adjusting operations in the 
transition period to the sound eco- 
nomic requirements of short and 
long-term reconversion of our 
country? In a world torn asunder 
by a total war that has not only 
wrought destruction to property 
and manpower but has changed 


Silver Bills in Congress 


(Continued from page 1952) 


such a step would be an indefen- 
sible gift to silver mining and 
other silver selling interests, who 
have in recent years benefited in- 
ordinately from the American 
subsidy. Since the Treasury al- 
ready holds an enormous hoard 
of the metal idle in its vaults at 
West Point and elsewhere, the 
process of increasing that stock 
appears quite senseless. Yet an 
increase in the Treasury’s buying 
price would certainly tend to 
swell the Government’s supply of 
silver. 

With the price of domestic new- 
ly-mined silver at the Treasury 
held at its present level of 7lc an 
ounce and the ceiling price of for- 
eign silver in the United States 
now fixed at the same level, it is 
estimated that about half of the 
domestic product will find its way 
into industrial uses during the 
next calendar year. But if the 
Treasury price for newly-mined 
domestic silver were increased to 
$1.29 an ounce—as Senator Mc- 
Carran would like — the entire 
domestic mine output would be 
sold to the Treasury and none of 
it would be available for Ameri- 
can industrial users. This, it is 
observed, would mean that less 
silver than otherwise would be 
available to industry during the 
reconversion period. 

Under present conditions Amer- 
ican industrial consumption of 
silver during 1946 is estimated at 
about 100,000,000 ounces. Should 
the Green Act be renewed by 
Congress, any shortages of im- 
ported or scrap silver can be made 
up by sales from Treasury stocks. 
Domestic producers of silver are 
in any event assured of a price 
of 7lc. An increase in the Treas- 
ury buying to $1.29 an ounce 
would put an extra unearned 
bonus into the pockets of the sil- 
ver producers, but would cer- 
tainly raise difficulties for sil- 
ver-using industries. 


A favorite argument of Senator 
McCarran and other silverites is 
that the bonus to silver mining 
through an artificial price of sil- 
ver “costs the Government noth- 
ing.” That is perfectly true, so 
far as it goes. But the argument 
tells only part of the story. The 
bonus the silver mining compa- 
nies receive does not come out of 
thin air, but is supplied by the 
people who have to take the 
metal at above its open-market 
value. Such would be the case, 
as at present, not only with in- 
dustrial consumers of silver and 
their customers, but of any citi- 
zen who must accept a silver 
certificate at its face value, rather 
than at the value of the bul- 
lion behind the _ certificate. 
Without its being taken as an 
argument for inflation, it may 
be pointed out that a greenback 
is inflation by the people for the 
people, whereas a silver certifi- 
cate is inflation by the people for 
just a few of the people. 


Now that the war is over, silver 
which was lend-leased to industry 
by the Treasury for industrial 
purposes connected with the war 
effort is coming back to the Treas- 
ury. According to the Treasury’s 
Daily Statement, the amount of 


the face of the earth economically 
as well as socially and politically, 
this will not be easy. It will really 
take more than understanding; it 
will take bulldog tenacity and 
infinite patience. As private lend- 
ing meets the test, however, it 
will help not only to establish a 
sound peace but it will help as- 
sure the maintenance of our eco- 
nomic system. 

The Federal Reserve is aware of 
its responsibilities in the mone- 
tary and credit field during the 
transition. 

The situation is full of contra- 
dictions, but as these did not deter 
us from winning the war together 
so they will not deter us from 


winning the peace together and, 


God willing, we shall have peace! 


silver held by the Office of De- 
fense Plants of the RFC has de- 
clined from about 903 million 
ounces in March of last year to 
about 878 million at present. 


It has been reported that fol- 
lowing a conference with Senator 
McCarran, Senator Theodore 
Green of Rhode Island has begun 
the drafting of a bill which he 
will introduce later this week to 
take care of the silver require- 
ments of the jewelry industry 
during the next calendar year. 
The bill, in effect, will constitute 
an extension of the existing Green 
Act, which expires Dec. 3lst. 


The new bill will authorize the 
President through the Secretary 
of the Treasury to sell or lease 
for manufacturing uses, including 
manufacturing uses incident to 
reconversion and the building up 
of employment and industry, any 
silver held or owned by the 
United States at a price of not 
less than 7le per fine ounce. The 
bill, which would have a life of 
one year only, namely 1946, 
will specify that the statutory re- 
serves against outstanding silver 
certificates be not thereby im- 
paired. 

This apparently is a measure 
in which jewelry and other indus- 
trial silver users are greatly in- 
terested. Though silver Senators, 
such as McCarran, might find a 
good deal about the bill to object 
to, they are at the moment much 
more likely to be interested in 
doing whatever they can to re- 
move possible vocal opposition to 
current efforts to “do something 
more for silver.” Therefore no 
real objection from the Silver 


Fairman&Co.New 
ls a Partnership 


LOS ANGELES, CALIF.—Fair- 
man & Co., 650 South Spring 
members of the Laos 


artnership. 
can Jr., old C. Frankel, Rad- 
cliffe Earl Defoe and H. E. Carter 
are partners. All were formerly 
officers of the former corporation 
except Mr. Carter, who was man 
ager of the firm. , 


Chicago Personnels |. 
(Special to Tue Financia 


CHICAGO, ILL. — William N. 
Murray, Jr. has become connected 
with The Hlinois Company, 231 
South La Salle Street. Mr. Mur- 
ray has recently been serving in, 
the U. S. Navy. Prior thereto he 
was with the Milwaukee Company 
and the Bankers Trust Company, 
of New York in Chicago. 3 


(Special to Tue FiNaNciAL CHRONICLE) i 
CHICAGO, ILL—Herman G. 
Mell has joined the staff of Mer- 
rill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner. &. 
Beane, Board of Trade Building. | 


(Special to Tue FrnaNcraL CHRONTCLE) 

CHICAGO, ILL.—Conrad J. 
Ress is with Mitchell, Hutchins & 
Company, 231 South La Salle 
Street. Mr. Ross has recently been 
serving in the U. S. Army. Prior 
thereto he was with Paul H. Davis 
& Co. 


Bloc to the new Green Bill is ta 
be expected. i. 


Municipal News & Notes . 


Although the municipal bond 
market has acted extremely well 
during the past several weeks, 
particularly with respect to the 
distribution of new issues, it 
would appear that investors gen- 
erally, and some dealers as well, 
are not too optimistic as to the 
future price level. The attitude 
of the former group could well be 
based on “wishful thinking” in 
large measure and on the theory 
that playing “hard to get” will 
pay dividends in the form of bar- 
gains. 

The evidence thus far, how- 
ever, would indicate that deal- 
ers are inclined to hold their 
positions, with the result that a 
partial stalemate, at least, has 
developed. Despite this fact, 
considerable progress has been 
made in whittling down accu- 
mulated inventories, and the 
chances are that further im- 
provement along this line can 
be expected. 


Bolstering this prospect is the 
fact that, as a result of Tuesday’s 
new issue award of $28,475,000 by 
the Chicago Park District, Ill., the 
present calendar of pending 
awards shows little in the way of 
any substantial volume of financ- 
ing in coming weeks. 

As a matter of fact, the largest 
item now on the agenda is the 
$3,000,000 Cincinnati, Ohio, issue 
for which bids will be opened on 
Oct. 30. On the following day the 
Chicago Board of Education is 
scheduled to make an award of 
$2,750,000 refundings, which will 
be followed by the Houston, Tex., 
offering of $2,350,000 on Nov. 7; 
$1,500,000 by Detroit, Mich., on 
Nov. 8, and $2,840,000 by Rich- 
mond, Va., on Dec. 19. 

It is more than likely, of course, 
that substantial additions will be 
made to the current calendar, 
partly in consequence of the 
Nov. 6 elections. In this latter 
connection, it is apparent that the 
volume of bond issue proposals 
awaiting judgment of the voters 


greatly dwarfs the corresponding 
totals in recent years. It is true, 
of course, that holding of an 
election and the approval of a 


bond issue are by no means synons 
ymous. 

However, even conceding that. ; 
voters will exercise their veto. 
powers in many instances, it is — 
possible that the issues rejected 
will constitute a small part of 
the doliar volume of bonds up 
for consideration. In any event, 
the grand total approved will 
very likely greatly outweigh 
the comparable aggregates in 
previous elections. 


Cook County Bond Exchangé 
Offer Subject to Early End | 


Pursuant to a refunding and 
exchange contract between Coo 
County, Ill., and a syndicate head« 
ed by A. C. Allyn & Co. and Stifel, 
Nicolaus & Co., holders of $13,4 
523,410 series A or B county re« 
funding bonds of 1936, callable 
Jan. 1, 1946, may exchange the 
for new refunding bonds of 194 
dated July 1, 1945, due July 1, 
1954, and optional serially. The 
offer of exchange, it is noted, i 
subject to withdrawal withoug 
notice. 

The new refundings will 
interest at 4% to Jan. 1, 1946, an 
114% thereafter until maturity, 
and the outstanding bonds are 
and 5s. Some of the other firm: 
participating in the exchange of< 
fer include Blair & Co., Ine, 
Stranahan, Harris & Co., Inc., R, 
H. Moulton & Co., Equitable See 
curities Corp., John Nuveen & 
Co., and B. J. Van Ingen & Co. | 


Dealers in 
VIRGINIA—WEST VIRGINIA 
NORTH and SOUTH 
CAROLINA 
MUNICIPAL BONDS 
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the Reconversion Policy 


(Continued from first page) 
out the country, are tne key men 
of reconversion. Yours is one of 
the heaviest responsibilities and 
greatest opportunities that Amer- 
ica can offer. That is as it should 
be. For in this country, peace- 
time production—and that means 
peacetime prosperity—is in the 
hands of business men, working 
in cooperation with workers and 
with farmers and with the Gov- 
ernment. 

In your State you have a cross- 
section of the vital industries 
that are important to the whole 
industrial economy of this coun- 
try. Healthy production in these 
industries as the months go by 
will provide us with a sure gauge 
of the progress of the nation as 
a whole through the transition 
period. 

‘Take production of machine 
tools, for example. Connecticut 
ranks high among the states in 
this type of production. In fact, 
your State originated the first 
precision production, using inter- 
changeable parts, in this country. 
That innovation started off the 
whole development of mass pro- 
duction methods for precision ar- 
ticles in the United States. Not 
only in this country, but over- 
seas, they will need the products 
of your machine tool shops. And 
when the machine tool plants that 
you have in Hartford and Bridge- 
port are putting out quantities of 
machine tools for the peacetime 
uses of the automotive industry, 
or of the makers of farm ma- 
chinery, we will know that we 
are making a good start toward 
the more productive economy 
that is our peacetime goal. 

You are having a “reconver- 
sion” conference and we are 
talking about ‘“reconversion.” 
But the word, as we use it, to 
mean switching over our economy 
from war to peace production, 
unfortunately carries with it a 
sense of going back. We do not 
intend to do that—to go back in 
the sense of returning our econ- 
omy to pre-war levels of produc- 
tion. We intend to go ahead— 
to an economy that will give us 
more jobs, more peacetime pro- 
duction and bigger markets than 
we have ever had before. We 
are going ahead—to try to ex- 
pand our output to 40 or 50% 
above anything we ever accom- 
plished before. 

‘Increased employment will ex- 
pand markets and in turn make it 
possible to expand our production. 
To maintain full employment, and 
full production, we need a steady 
consumer demand that increases 
year after year. Let us look, for 
a moment, at the “old times’— 
the times to which we no longer 
can afford to return. In 1940, we 
had our greatest pre-war produc- 
tion, a total of $97 billion in goods 
and services—worth $125 billions 
in terms of the 1944 dollar. Dur- 
ing that year, there were 47,000,- 
000 men and women at work in 
the country, including the armed 
forces—and we had seven or eight 
million unemployed. 


.That was our greatest pre- 
War year, but we cannot afford 
to go back to that. Increased 
efficiency and the growth of our 
work force would mean that in- 
stead of seven or eight million 
unemployed, we would have mil- 
lions more. 


We all know what depressions 
can do to the economy of the en- 
tire country. but let us recal! for 
a moment the collapse of 1929— 
the kind of economic disaster we 
want to avoid in the future. 

. Between 1929 and 1932, the pro- 
duction of goods and services in 
this country fell by more than a 
fourth. Prices fell also, so that 
the value of what we produced 
dropped by 44%. We did not sur- 


Pass 1929 production again | 000 


until 1937—eight years later. In 
Miose years, the loss was enor- 
mous, not alone in terms of fail- 


| wiped-out assets, not alone in 
| terms of human misery—but also 
in terms of what we could have 
done if we had used the resources 
and the manpower that lay idle. 


The Job Ahead 


The job ahead now is to provide 
a peacetime production that will 
carry us forward to full employ- 
ment and a stable economy. To! 
achieve that, we must build an 
ample private market that will re- 
place the Government purchasing 
for war which has now been elim- 
inated. If we have this expanded 
market, it will be possible to build 
full employment and production. 

The phenomenal production of 
the war years was achieved by the 
coordinated effort of every part of 
our economy. What we did in war, 
can be accomplished by the same 
initiative and genius of business, 
the same team work of all of us. 

Let us look at the achievements 
of the war. We built the world’s 
largest navy, the world’s largest 
merchant fleet, one of the world’s 
largest and best equipped armies. 
While we produced this magnifi- 
cent war machine we also main- 
tained a standard of living in this 
country higher than we had ever 
enjoyed before. We increased our 
total national output 75%, al- 
though we had 12 million of our 
youngest and strongest men and 
women in the armed forces. 

If we had not had a unified 
drive and effort among industry, 
labor, agriculture, and the Gov- 
ernment, we could not have done 
it. Neither can we secure the 
peace without it. 

But with such cooperation, we 
can increase our peactime pro- 


duction, assure ourselves of full | 


employment and provide an ex- 
panded and steady market for 
larger production. 


Reconversion Task Not Easy 


It will not be easy, nor will it 
be accomplished quickly. It will 
call for struggle ‘and patience, 
persistence and singleness of pur- 
pose. It will call for real organ- 
izing genius. American business 
and labor have the prime respon- 
sibility. The Government must 


create a climate favorable to our 
private system of free enterprise. 
It must see that one part of the 
economy does not prosper at the 
expense of another; that small as 
well as big business gets a chance; 
that controls over production and 
distribution, needed during the 
war, are abolished as soon as they 
can be. 


To help business men, labor 
and agriculture get at the job of 
peace production, the Govern- 
ment must close out war busi- 
ness and speed reconversion and 
exvanding production. Months 
before Japan capitulated, the 
Government planned with busi- 
ness men what steps they would 
take. Because of advance prep- 
aration, months of time now and 
millions of dollars were saved. 
We are making good progress 
with reconversion in spite of in- 
terruptions and delay. 


_ Already, the Government has 
just about closed out war busi- 
ness. Up to the middle of 1945, 
munitions production was run- 
ring at an annual rate of $56 bil- 
lion. By the end of 1945, muni- 
tions production will be down to 
an annual rate of about eight 
billions—a little less than $700,- 
000,000 a month. That includes 
all costs, except subsistence, for 
the American armed forces in 
this country and overseas— 
maintenance, repair, clothing and 
even experimental production for 
military needs. 

Settlement of cancelled war 
production contracts is going 
ahead rapidly. At the end of 
August, 61% of more than 270,- 
war contracts, terminated 
since the start of war production 
had been settled. In round*dol- 
lar value, the figures were: $61 


billion canceled: by Aug. 31, of 


which $25 billion, or 41%, have 
been settled. The percentage of 
separate contracts settled runs 
higher than the dollar value of 
contracts settled because, as you 
know, the claims of many sub- 
contractors have to be considered. 

_The principal contracting agen- 
cies of your Government—the 
Army and Navy—are strain- 
ing to get war contracts settled 
promptly. 

"We expect to make substantial 
inroads into the bulk of contracts 
that must be settled by the end 
of this year. We hope to settle 
substantially all contracts by 
July 1, 1946. The first necessary 
step to achieve this is up to busi- 
ness men. They must file their 
claims promptly. I urge any of 
you who has not already filed his 
claim, to do so as quickly as pos- 
sible and so obtain speedily your 
honorable discharge—with pay— 
from war service. 


In another phase of closing out 
war business, the Government is 
getting its property out of war 
plants as fast as it can. so that 
plants can be readied for peace- 
time production. Since June, re- 
quests for plant clearance have 
more than doubled each month. 
In the next few months the peak 
load of these requests will come 
in and will be handled as fast 
as possible. Up to the first of 
this month, we have been able to 
comply with virtually all re- 
quests within the 60 days that 
the law allows for clearance. 


Removal of these inventories 
and machines, of course, adds to 
the surpluses the Government is 
selling. At the first of this month 
an estimated $5.6 billion worth of 
war property had been declared 
surplus. Of the total, surpluses 
which cost $647,000,000 had been 
disposed of for approximately 
$344,000,000. Unsaleable and 
condemned aircraft costing ap- 
proximately two billion three 
hundred seventy-three million 
dollars is one of the largest items 
of surplus war proverty in in- 
ventory. These will have to be 
scrapped. 


We are attempting to dispose of 
surplus war property so as to as- 
sist independent operators’ in 
trade, industry, agriculture, among 
them small business men and the 
war veterans. War makes surplus 
property inevitable. Much of it 
has no peacetime value—like the 
planes I mentioned. But some 
surpluses — especially industrial 
property—can be used to good 
advantage in peacetime. 

At the end of the war the Gov- 
ernment had a surplus of some 
1,300 industrial plants and other 
facilities, including more than 
700,000 items of industrial equip- 
ment which, altogether, cost more 
than $16,000,000,000. 

As for the plants, some of them 
are not easily switched to peace- 
time use. Many others can be 
put to immediate use and this 
already is being done. As of the 
end of September, 42 Govern- 
ment-owned plants had been sold 
outright and 103 had been leased 
for peacetime production. Nego- 
tiations for the sale or lease of 64 
additional plants were well ad- 
vanced. Prospective useds were 
looking into the possibility of 
using 463 other plants. 

These are the steps Govern- 
ment is taking to close out war 
business. Many of them simul- 
taneously speed up expansion. 
Beyond these activities, we are 
retaining and strengthening such 
controls as are still necessary 


over materials that are still 
scarce. We are giving priority 
assistance to business in obtain- 
ing materials and products needed 
to break bottlenecks in civilian 
maufacture. We are endeavoring 
to stabilige wages, prices and 


Some Controls to Be Continued 


At the peak of war production 
the Government had 650 War 
Production Board control orders 
and schedules on the books to 
give war needs first claim on 
materials and supplies. By the 
end of this month there will be 
only 55 such orders left on the 
books. By the end of November, 
only some 40 orders will remain 
on the books—regulations gov- 
erning production that we abso- 
lutely must continue during re- 
conversion. They must be kept 
in order to spread out fairly a 
thin supply of materials and are 
designed to prevent a competitive 
scramble among buyers, excessive 
stockpiling of scarce materials, or 
pre-emptive buying which might 
generate runaway inflation. 
Others are employed to assist 
manufacturers in producing low 
or medium-cost goods, such as 
low-end textiles. 

These few continued conérols 
over inventories and distribution 
will help reconversion. For in- 
stance, we are continuing a dis- 
tribution control over tin. Stock- 
pils of tin are still going down. 
Until the supply begins to bal- 
ance demand, it will be necessary 
to continue to restrict the tin con- 
tent of various products and to 
allocate pig tin for various types 
of manufacture. The use of sec- 
ondary tin in allows has not been 
restricted and will not be. 

Inventory controls, which ex- 
tend to wholesalers and large re- 
tailers, are designed to prevent 
hoarding or pre-emptive buying 
of ‘scarce materials. The prohi- 
bition of duplicate orders, which 
applies only in shortage areas, 
serves a similar purpose. 

To help break bottlenecks that 
prevent business men from speed- 
ing up their peacetime production, 
the Government will grant prior- 
ities. If a manufacturer lacks a 
few machines or pieces of equip- 
ment, the Government will work 
with him to get that equipment. 
But priority help will be extended 
only after a manufacturer has 
made every efforts on his own 
account to break a bottleneck. 


The third type of aid that Gov- 
ernment is continuing during the 
reconversion period is one which 
is perhaps the most vital of all— 
the program to stabilze wages, 
prices and costs. For the eco- 
nomic benefit of all of us, to make 
the transition to peacetime pro- 
duction orderly and to prevent 
the disasters of inflation, we must 
held the line on stabilization. We 
cannot bend to the pressure that 
would tend to ruinous inflation. 
We have come through the years 
of war with prices and costs kept 
within reasonable bounds. It 
would be criminal to give way 
now. 


Price controls are being shaped 
to fit the needs of manufacturers 
who have special problems dur- 
ing the reconversion period. As 
an example, special formulas have 
been set up for small manufac- 
turers, including those making 
peacetime products for the first 
time. Another example is the 
“general rescue order,’ which 
permits manufacturers operating 
at a loss to obtain adjustments 
to cover costs. 


Price controls are still needed 
in all areas affecting the cost of 
living until supply can again be- 
gin to balance demand. As fast 
as these controls are no longer 
needed, they will be removed. 

Meanwhile, we shall continue 
to hold the line. Let me empha- 
size that “holding the line” does 
not mean rigidity. The program 
on both prices and wages has 
been kept flexible within certain 
set limits and the Government is 
constantly taking stock of its own 
machinery in order to meet 
changing conditions. 


The Price Problem 
Industry pricing constitutes only 
ove of the pressures against the 


stabilization framework. Work-' 
ers are asking for higher. wages. ! 


This, too, is understandable. 
When the need for overtime work 
disappeared with Japan’s_ sur- 
render, the take-home pay of 
workers decreased. Where the 
work-week was cut from 48 to 40 
hours, the drop in pay was 23%. 
At the same time, the prices which 
the worker must pay for food, 
for housing, for the clothing his 
children wear to school, remain 
unchanged. The take-home price 
of the essentials of life stays high; 
the workers’ take-home pay has 
fallen. Squeezed in that vise, the 
worker can do only two things— 
either he gets more money or he 
has to reduce his standard of liv- 
ing. With a reduced standard of 
living, he will buy less, the pur- 
chasing power of the market will 
suffer—and manufacturers. will 
feel it ultimately in reduced or- 
ders. Our economy is so closely 
interlocking that no segment can 
suffer for long without the rest 
of us feeling the pinch. 


Some Employers Can Grant 
Wage Increases 

Now, what is the position of 
the employer—particularly the 
manufacturer? 

The end of overtime pay at pre- 
mium rates may mean a saving 
of costs of production. For in- 
stance, a man who was working 
48 hours a week on the basis of 
$1 per hour of basic wage, was 
actually receiving more than that 
because of higher overtime pay. 
His $1 per hour for the 48-hour 
week added up to one dollar 
eight and a third cents per hour. 

Because overtime is gone, the 
worker now gets paid $1 an hour 
for the 40-hour work-week. But 
industries that have figured their 
costs of production on the old 
overtime wage rates are now sav- 
ing that eight and one-third cents 
an hour, especially if their prices 
are still based on the old cost of 
labor under the overtime condi- 
tions. 

Because of these factors, many 
industries should be able to grant 
wage increases that will not in 
turn mean price increases. The 
proposed reduction of the war- 
time excess profits tax, which 
took up to 85% of the higher 
wartime profits, will also assist 
industry to raise wages where 
necessary without raising prices. 
Many companies have already 
signified that they are able and 
willing to raise wages without 
increasing prices. And many 
such raises have been put into 
effect already through volunteer 
collective bargaining. 

But a sizable number of busi- 
nesses must re-tool for their new 
output. 

They must also find new mar- 
kets and work out new patterns 
of distributing what they make. 
These and similar factors may 
mean that for some months, until 
production can be speeded up and 
more goods can be turned out 
from the same plants, with smaller 
proportionate increases in pro- 
duction expenses, unit costs of 
production will probably remain 
relatively high. 

These are limitations upon the 
amount of wage increases that 
can be granted within the present 
price structure. 

However, whether wage _ in- 
creases can be granted, and to 
what extent, can in the final 
analysis only be judged by asking ~ 
a common-sense question, “How 
much of an increase can the in- 
dividual company afford to pay 
if it is to meet its payrolls and 
stay in business?” If a company 
cannot stay in business, obviously 
it cannot continue to employ 
workers. 

In view of these practical limi- 
tations upon wage increases, both 
management and labor should 
continuously study the picture to 
see whether, and to what extent, 
cost reductions can be passed 
along to the worker in the form 
of higher wages and to the con- 
sumer in the form of lower prices. 

We will have to watch the 
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agvhole wage-price structure care- 
fully to guard against moves that 
would lift the lid on inflation. 
I know of no problem of the 
reconversion period that requires 
more delicate balance. I know 
of no. difficulty that will demand 
more of the traditional fair play 
and give and take that we count 
on to make our American system 
work. And I know, also, that we 
can count American industry 
and American labor to settle this 
difficulty with due regard for the 
other fellow and his problems— 
and for the public interest. 

This country is always at its 
best when there are new and dif- 
ficult problems to be attacked. 
We proved that once more during 
the war. Those same facilities, 
the same resources and man- 
power, the same managerial 
skills and ingenuity can now be 
turned to this greater task of 
building a stable and prosperous 
economy for peace. We have 
everything we need for the job, 
including the ability and the will 
to work hard and to work to- 
gether. 

The manufacturers of Connec- 
ticut made their own great con- 
tribution to the war. I am sure 
that they, in common with their 
fellow-industrialists throughout 
the country, will be equal to this 
new challenge of peace. 

We will do this job together. 
We will do our utmost to achieve 
in America the goal we have set 
for ourselves—full production, 
full employment, full prosperity. 


Fellowing the foregoing ad- 
dress, Mr. Snyder spoke in New 
York City the same evening be- 
fore the American Association of 
Advertising Agencies, in which he 
repeated his adherence to a policy 
of maintaining wartime wage 
earnings without a rise in the 
price level. In the concluding 
passion of this address Mr. Synder 
said: 

During the war many groups 
held their own self-interest in 
check. More than this, a realiza- 
tion of the interdependence of 
various groups in American life 
became highly developed. The 
merging of interests and the hard 
work all helped us during the war 
years to chalk up unprecedented 
records on every front—in the 
factory, on the farm, in the labor- 
atory and on the battlefield. 

There is today a public demand 
that we will continue this merg- 
ing of self-interest in a recogni- 
tion of mutual economic respon- 
sibility for the attainment of reas- 
onable opportunity and security 
for all of us. 

There are few among us who 
do not remember the terrible cost 
of depression and unemployment. 
I remember vividly the bank fail- 
ures that swept the country dur- 
ing the Thirties. At the depth of 
the depression, in 1932, we had 
13,000,000 persons unemployed. 
Wages and salaries fell from $52 
billions to $31 billions. Corporate 
profits before taxes fell from 
about $8 billions in 1929 to losses 
of more than $3 billions in 1932. 

We all know that such economic 
conditions as those we expe- 
rienced in the early Thirties are 
a grave danger to our free enter- 
prise system. 

Those tragedies must not be re- 
peated. Our people—the busi- 
nessmen of America, the women 
of our country, our farmers and 
our workers demand that we do 
all in our power to prevent such 
a catastrophe from ever happen- 
ing again. 

We will not achieve full em- 
ployment and security, however, 
by wishful thinking alone. Nor 
is inflation avoided just because 
we don’t like it. 

The task ahead of us is un- 
mistakable: we must boost pro- 
duction and jobs as fast as 
sible and we must hold the line 
against runaway inflation until 
the necessary balance of produc- 
tion and consumption removes the 
threat. : 
Cooperative action is required 


to accomplish these purposes. 
The interests of the Government, 
of industry, the banker and the 
businessmen, the employed work- 
er and the farmer are bound up 
together and are _ inseparable. 
Special interests are narrow in- 
terests. But as each group has a 
real interest at stake, so each has 
a real responsibility. 

During the war it was neces- 
sary for the Government to im- 
pose numerous controls on pro- 
duction. This meant controlling 
the use of materials and of labor; 
it meant mobilization of our re- 
sources and wealth. When Japan 
capitulated, the release of controls 
was accelerated and now the only 
controls that are remtained are 
those needed during this period 
to facilitate the immediate re- 
sumption or speeding-up of civil- 
ian production and the continued 
stabilization of our economy. 

Just as Government has a re- 
sponsibility to business and to 
consumers to retain these controls 
temoparily, so business and indus- 
try have responsibilities. You are 
all weary of wartime restrictions. 
But business and industry must 
understand the necessity of re- 
taining some controls during the 
reconversion period—particularly 
price and wage controls and con- 
trols over inventories to prevent 
hoarding or pre-emptive buying 
of scare materials which might 
impair your competitive position. 

Likewise, workers must realis- 
tically face the fact that many of 
them will have to take jobs in 
service or manufacturing estab- 
lishments where the rate of pay is 
less than they received in the 
shipyards and oiher munitions 
factories. 

The responsibility of Govern- 
ment, employer and worker boils 
down to one essential: the main- 
tenance of buying power of all 
the people so that their consump- 
tion can support production at 
full employment. 

By and large, when war produc- 
tion stopped, overtime work 
stopped. Millions of men and 
women who had been working 48& 
hours a week and more, were sud- 
denly put back to 40 hours. When 
their work-hours were reduced,, 
so was their take-home pay. The 
reduction is more than would be 
represented by the actual hours 
worked; their average hourly 
earnings fell off. They had been 
paid premium wages for those 
extra hours—time and a half for 
overtime. 

Where the cut in the work- 
week has been from 48 hours to 
40 hours, the reduction in take- 
home pay is 23%. 

These factors, plus the fact that 
many are taking lower paying 
jobs or down-graded jobs means 
reduced pay for millions of Amer- 
ican workers. 


Since the cost of living remains 
high—and no general reduction 
in prices is in the cards—this 
wide reduction of pay can mean 
only one thing, that the workers 
would have to reduce their stand- 
ard of living. They will be forced 
to buy less. That isn’t good for 
any of us. Our goal for Amer- 
ica’s future, that of the business 
man and of the farmer and all of 
us, demands a steadily rising 
standard of living. 


This is the position of the 
American worker today. These 
are the facts. They are under- 
stood by most employers and by 
the public, even as they are being 
felt by the worker. 


Just as many workers are faced 
with the problem of pay losses, 
so management is confronted with 
difficult problems during this pe- 
riod. 

Many war industries are .re- 
tooling and setting up their flow 
of peacetime production. Others 


pos- | face the problem of building new 


markets to replace cancelled war 
orders and of finding new chan- 
nels of distribution. 

These and other factors mav 
mean that many companies will 
make less profit and their cost 


per unit of production may be 
relatively high for a time. 


These conditions will impose 
limitations on the amount of wage 
increases such manufacturers can 
grant at this time within the 
price structure. We must ask the 
common-sense question, “How 
much of an increase can an indi- 
vidual company afford to pay and 
still meet its payroll and keep in 
business?” If a company cannot 
stay in business, obviously it can- 
not give jobs. 

Many companies already have 
signified their ability and willing- 
ness to raise wages without in- 
creasing prices and many such 
raises have been put into effect 
through collective bargaining. 

The real question is where, 
when and how much wage in- 
crease can be granted without 
losing our fight to keep prices 
within bounds and to prevent a 
runaway inflation. 

The workers of America are not 
interested in getting higher wages 
if their increased pay means a 
still higher cost of living. There 
is no advantage to anyone in a 
parallel rise of wages and prices. 

An unchecked race between 
wages and prices would bring on 
inflation—we cannot agree to 
that. The cost of living must be 
held. 

In future months, as production 
speeds up and more goods can be 
turned out with smaller propor- 
tionate increase in expenses, the 
unit costs of the goods produced 
will be lower. Both management 
and labor must continuously ex- 
plore the effect of changes in pro- 
duction costs to determine the ex- 
tent to which cost reductions can 
be passed on either in the form of 
wage increases or price decreases. 

High wages and low prices have 
ben the traditional policy on 
which American business has at- 
tained mass production and mass 
markets. Business has as much 
interest in increasing wages as 
workers have in prosperous busi- 
ness conditions. 

Business and labor must work 
out this problem together. 

Two things we must not have— 
a prolonged stalemate that, by 
stopping production, will jeopard- 
ize our safe transition to expanded 
peacetime business or a broad rise 
in prices that would inevitably 
be followed by collapse. 

Tolerance, intelligence and an 
unshakeable will to find a way 
will be needed. 

American business should, and 
I know will, devote to this prob- 
lem of promoting high wages the 
same imagination and genius it 
has devoted to increasing its effi- 
ciency and lowering the cost of 
production. Low prices, high 
wages—low unit cost and high 
total profit—made possible by 
mass production and mass mar- 
kets are the keys to our future 
economic greatness as a nation. 


Ins. Commissioners 
Convention Dec. 2-5 


Frank Whitwam, manager of 
the Grand Rapids Convention and 
Tourist Bureau, Chairman of the 
Publicity Committee for the com- 
ing Insurance Commissioners 
winter meeting at Grand Rapids, 
Dec. 2-5, has announced that his 
committee is now complete and 
consists of R. J. Walker, Manager, 
Publicity Department, Standard 
Accident Insurance Co., Detroit, 
Vice Chairman; K. L. Wright, 
Director of Advertising, Michigan 
Mutual Liability Co.; Elmer Salz- 
man, Secretary, Detroit Associa- 
tion of Insurance Agents; William 
Palmer, Secretary and Manager, 
West Michigan Tourist and Resort 
Association, Grand Rapids; Waldo 
Hildebrand, Secretary, Michigan 
Association of Insurance Agents. 
Honorary Chairman for the meet- 
ing is David B. Forbes, Insurance 
Commissioner for the State of 
Michigan; Walter Otto, President 
of the Michigan Mutval Liability 
Co., Detroit, is General Chairman. 


“Our Reporter:on Governmenis” 
By JOHN T. CHIPPENDALE, JR. 


A strong Government security market which is discounting 
smaller Treasury deficits, as well as short-term low coupon financing 
to the commercial banks, received an added impetus late last week, 
when the British Government sharply reduced the rates for its short- 
term borrowings. . . . As a result of this recent action by the Eng- 
lish, to further depress interest rates, there was an improved demand 
throughout the entire list of United States Government obligations 
with several issues making new all-time highs. .. . Again the jong- 
term bonds were in the van, as the longest bank eligible taxable 213° 
due 9/15/67/72 crossed 106 to move into new high ground. | .._ ‘ 


This bond, despite its recent advance, is still the highest. 
yielding taxable issue that can be bought by the commercial . 
banks, and there seems to be ample support for the opinion that 
this obligation is headed fer higher prices. . . . It is believed . 
by some that the yield on the 244s due 9/15/67/72 may go as. - 
low as 2.05%, which would be equivalent to a price of 108. .. . 


On the other hand even the more conservative element, are of 
the opinion that this bond will reach 107 in the not distant future 
which would be equal to a yield of about 2.10%. . . . : 


OTHER {SSUES SOAR 


The June and December 2s due 1952/54 moved up on good: 
volume to alltime highs with the opinion quite prevalent that they 
are likely to advance to levels between 103% and 104. ... . The 
2s due 1951/53 and 1951/55 likewise made new alltime highs, as did. 
the 112% due 1950 and the 244% due 1952/55... . The latter bond 
seems to be well liked at these prices and it is reported that there is a 
good demand for this issue from the out-of-town commercial inst. 
tutions which are among the largest bank holders of this security. . .. 


The restricted bonds showed an advancing tendency with a: iad 


better demand being noted for the issues that will be among the - 
earliest to be eligible for commercial bank purchase. . . . 
doubtedly the restrictions on purchases by savings banks and 


insurance companies in the coming Victory Loan has had a stabil- 
izing effect on these securities. . .. 


PARTIAL EXEMPTS STRONG 


The partially exempt bonds were strong with the 2%% due 
1958/63 and 1960/65 going to new alltime highs. . . . With tax 
changes largely discounted and lower yields expected for the longer- 
term taxable issues, the longest partially exempt bonds seem to be 
attractive at these prices, since the tax-free yield available in these 
securities is larger than that obtainable in the taxable obligations. . .’. 


The notes and certificates were firm to better, as the larger bank- 
ing institutions put funds to work in these securities with some eas- 
ing in the reserve positions. . . . It is believed that the demand for 


these obligations will continue to improve as funds flow into the 
larger cities. ... 


BRITISH ACTION 


The Brtish Government announcement last Friday, that the inter- 
est rate on six months Treasury deposit receipts, would be reduced 
to %% per annum from 144%, with a corresponding lowering of the 
Treasury bill rate from 1% to about 38% per annum, effective om 
Oct. 22, emphasizes the world-wide movement toward lower interest 
rates in order to relieve the debt burden. .. . This action by ihe 
English Government clearly indicates that with the Treasury in com- 


plete control of the money markets, interest rates will be what the 
Government wants them to be... . 


This condition is not peculiar te England since in the United | 
States, the Government has complete power over the money 


markets, and is in a position to set the level of interest rates, 
wherever:it wants to. . . . 


With a very large debt it is not expected that our Government 
will be in favor of allowing interest charges to increase so that the 
debt burden will be unbearable. . . . On the contrary it is indicated 
that interest charges on our debt will also be alleviated at the expense 
of the banks, but in a more orthodox manner than the British. . 


OUR METHOD 


While there are many ways in which the debt burden could be 
reduced by our Government, developments so far indicate that it will 
be done through a larger floating debt. . . . By increasing the short- 
term debt with a low coupon rate, mainly certificates of indebtedness, 
the Treasury will be able to cut the cost of the debt service... . 
The funds obtained from the sale of low rate short-term issues to 
the commercial banks will be used to pay off the higher coupon ma- 
turing marketable obligations, as well as savings bonds that are pre- 
sented for payment. . . . This will mean a saving in interest charges 
for the Treasury. . . . An example of this was the refunding of the 
partially tax-exempt 254% bonds last September with %% certifi- 
cates of indebtedness. . . . This policy, which is motivated primarily 
by the desire to reduce the debt burden, means that the volume of 
short-term Government obligations held by the commercial banking 
institutions is bound to increase, and this in turn will lead to a re- 
duction in the debt service. . . . It likewise follows that the commer- 
cial banks will not be given the opportunity to acquire higher cou- 
pon medium or long-term Government issues, unless they p 
the presently outstanding securities in the open market. . . . 


Thus by offering these institutions only low coupon short- 
term Government securities, a great demand is created for the 
outstanding longer term issues which advance in price and de- — 
cline in yield, and this brings down the whole level of rates on 
the obligations that can be purchased by the commercial 
banks. .. . 4 


Therefore, it seems as though the Treasury, without any special 
announcement, is about to reduce the debt burden by materially in- 
creasing the floating debt... . 
TREASURY CONFIDENT 


Apparently the financial authorities feel that they will have no 
difficulty in the future in refinancing maturing obligations, since 
their control over the money markets is complete enough to prevent 
an increase in money rates which would increase the debt burden. 


. . . Thus in the United States we are also about to alleviate the debt 
burden at the expense of the commercial banks, the same. as. they 
are in England, except that we are doing it in a more orthodox fash= 
ion and without public announcement of what we intend to do,«t « 
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| - Calendar of New Security Flotations 


SUNDAY, OCT. 28 


WASHINGTON STEEL CORP. on Oct. 9 
filed a registration statement for 158,110 
shares of common stock, par $1, with sub- 
scription warrants attached. 

Detaile—See issue of Oct. 11. 

—Of the total registered 135,000 
shares will be offered by the underwriters 
at a price to be filed by amendment. In 
addition, the company proposes to sell 
23,110 shares of common without under- 
writers at $10 per share or a total of 
231,100. 

Underwriters—Singer, Deane & Scribner 
heads the underwriting group. 


SATURDAY, NOV. 3 


AIR CARGO TRANSPORT CORP. on Oct. 
filed a registration statement for 420,- 
00 shares of common stock ($1 par) and 
20,000 stock purchase warrants, of which 
300,000 shares are being presently offered 
for sale and 120,000 shares are reserved 
for exercise of the warrants. 
issue of Oct. 18. 
Price—The price to the public is $3 per 
@pshare. Company is also selling 120,000 
warrants at one cent per warrant share 
entitling the holders to purchase 120,000 
shares at $3 per share for a period be- 
ginning 180 days after the effective date 
of the registration statement and ending 
five years thereafter. 
Underwriters—Bond & Goodwin, 
beads the underwriting group. 


MONDAY, NOV. 5 


TENNESSEE GAS & TRANSMISSION 
©€O. has filed a registration statement for 


Inc., 


an undetermined number of common 
@hares, par $5. 
Building, Houston, 


_ Busimess—Operates a natural gas trans- 
mission pipe line. 

Offering—The company, subject to the 
@pprovai of its common stockholders at a 
meeting to be held next month, will offer 
the new common to its common stockhold- 
ers pre rate. The basis of allotment and 
price will be filed by amendment. No 
Public offering of the common stock pur- 
chased by the underwriters will be made 
on the basis of the prospectus. 

| Precee@s—The proceeds, with treasury 
will be applied to the redemption, 
‘at 650 per share plus accrued dividends 
of class A stock. 
} Underwriters — The underwriters are 
Stone & Webster, Inc., Blyth & Co., Inc., 
First Boston Corp., Kidder, Peabody & Co., 
Lehman Brothers, Mellon Securities Corp., 
Union Securities Corp., White, Weld & Co., 
W. C. Langley & Co., Paine, Webber, Jack- 
s0n & Curtis, Central Republic Co., Inc., 
Bosworth, Chanute, Loughridge & Co., 
George H. Clifford, H. Gardiner Symonds 
and Robert K. Hanger. The new issue 
will be underwritten without compensa- 


Registration Statement No. 2-5979. Form 
8-1. (10-17-45). 


TUESDAY, NOV. 6 


LAKE SUPERIOR DISTRICT POWER 
©O. has filed a registration statement for 
550.000 first mortgage bonds, series A, 

%, @ue Oct. 1, 1975. 

Ad@dress—101 West Second Stret, Ash- 
land, Wis. 

utility. 


Business— Publi 

Offering—The price to the public is 102. 

Proce@s—The net proceeds, $5,661,600, 
exclusive of accrued interest, together with 
@eneral funds of the company, are to be 
applied to the redemption at 105, of $5,- 
600,000 first mortgage bonds, series A, 
3%% bonds due Oct. 1, 1966. Accrued 
interest will be paid out of company’s gen- 
eral funds. The company ceased to be a 
Subsidiary of a registered holding company 
upon the sale to underwriters by North 
West Utilities Co. last May, of all out- 
standing shares of common stock of the 
company. 

Underwriters—-Kidder, Peabody & Co., 
Central Republic Co., Inc., Merrill Lynch, 
Pierce, Fenner & Beane and White, Weld 


& Co. 
Registration Statement No. 2-5980. Form 
8-1. (10-18-45). 


KEYSTONE CUSTODIAN FUNDS, INC., 
has filed a registration statement for 
500,000 shares Keystone Custodian Fund 
certificates series B-3. 


Address—50 Congress Street, Boston, 
Mass. 
Basiness—iInvestment trust. 
Oftering—At market. 
Preceeds—For investment. 
Keystone Custodian Punds, 
Inc., is sponsor. 
Statement No. 2-5981. Form. 


tion 
C-1. (10-18-45). 


KEYSTONE CUSTODIAN FUNDS, INC., 
has filed a registration statement for 
1,000,000 shares Keystone Custodian Fund, 
Inc series B-4 


400,000 shares of Keystone Custodian 
Pund, series K-1. | 

Address—-See above. 

Business—See above. 

Oftering—At market. 

Preceeds—For investment. 

Underwriters—Keystone Custodian Funds, 
Inc., is sponsor. 

Registration Statement No. 2-5983. Form 
C-1. (10-18-45). 


KEYSTONE CUSTODIAN FUNDS, INC., 
has filed a registration statement for 
50,000 shares Keystone Custodian Fund, 
series 8-1. 

Address—-See above. 

Business—See above. 

Offering—-At market. 

Proceeds—For investment. 

Underwriters—Keystone Custodian Funds, 
Inc., is sponsor. 

Registration Statement No. 2-5984. Form 
C-1. (10-18-45). 


KEYSTONE CUSTODIAN FUNDS, INC., 
has filed a registration statement for 
2,500,000 shares Keystone Custodian Fund, 
series 8-4. 

Address—See above. 

Business—See above. 

Offering—At market. 

Proceeds—For investment. 

Underwriters—Keystone Custodian Funds, 
Inc., is sponsor. 

Registration Statement No. 2-5985. Form 
C-1. (10-18-45). 


IRONRITE IRONER CO. has filed a 
registration statement for 60,000 shares 
($8 par) 55-cent cumulative convertible 
preferred stock. 

Address—38 Piquette Avenue, 
Mich. 

Business—Company is now engaged in 
reconversion and is manufacturing iron- 
ing machines on a small scale. During 
the war company was engaged in the 
manufacture of articles for war use. All 
of its war contracts have been completed 
or cancelled. 

Offering—The price to the public is 
$19 per share. 

Proceeds—The company purposes to use 
the proceeds to redeem its 8% preferred 
stock that may not be exchanged for 
convertible preferred; the repayment of a 
bank loan in the amount of $250,000; new 
equipment at $100,000, moving expenses 
and the balance for working capital. 
Underwriters—Newburger & Hano and 
Kobbe, Gearhart & Co., Inc. 

Registration Statement No. 2-5986. Form 
8-1. (10-18-45). 


Detroit, 


AMERICAN BANTAM CAR CO. has filed 
a registration statement for 83,547 shares 
of prior preferred stock, par $10 and 
375,971 shares of common, par $1. 

Address—Bantam Avenue, Butler, Pa. 

Business—Manufacture of small light 
weight automobiles. The company pro- 
poses to enter the post war field of manu- 
facture of commercial cargo trailers and 
semi-trailers with capacity of one-half 
ton to 10 tons, for both the domestic and 
foreign markets. 
Offering—Under an exchange offer the 
holders of convertible preference stock 
will be offered the privilege of exchanging 
convertible preference for common on the 
basis of 44% shares of common for each 
share of convertible preference under Op- 
tion A. Under Option B they may ex- 
change convertible preference for prior 
preferred and common stock on the basis 
of one share of prior preferred and two 
shares of common for each share of con- 
vertible preference. 

Purpose—Exchange of stock. 

Underwriters—None mentioned. 

Registration Statement No. 2-5987. Form 
A-1. (10-18-45). 


SATURDAY, NOV. 10 


ARTKRAFT MANUFACTURING CORP. 
has filed a registration statement for 
100,000 shares of 6% cumulative con- 
vertible preferred stock, par $5, and 100,- 
000 shares of common, 10 cents par. 

Address—Lima, Ohio. 

Business—Pre-war business consisted of 
manufacture of outdoor advertising signs. 
Company plans to diversify its business 
and it has developed and is prepared to 
manufacture a home freeze unit, a com- 
mercial wet and dry storage refrigerator 
and a refrigerated milk vending machine. 
It has made substantial improvements for 
outdoor neon signs. 

Offering—The offering price per unit 
consisting of one share of preferred and 
one share of common is $5 per unit. 

Proceeds—The proceeds will be utilized 
for plant extensions, machinery, etc., and 
the balance for working capital. 

Underwriters — The underwriters are 
Kobbe, Gearhart & Co., Inc., and New- 
burger & Hano. 

Registration Statement No. 2-5988. Form 
(10-22-45). 


CROSLEY MOTORS, INC. has filed a 
registration statement for 235,099 shares 
of common steck (ne par). 

Address — 2530 Spring Grove Avenue, 
Cincinnati. 

Business—Organized on Aug. 6, 1945, for 
the manufacture of automobiles, internal 
combustion engines and kindred products. 
It is to acquire the automoblie and engine 
assets of the Crosley Corperation. 

‘Offering—Shareholders of the Crosley 
Corporation as of a record date to be dis- 
closed, will receive rights to subscribe for 
Shares of Crosley Motors for the same 
number of shares as those held in Crosley 
Corporation at 86 per share. ‘The sub- 

rights are exclusive of a certain 

group who have already subscribed for 
suent rights ma disposed e 
board of directors. 
proceeds are placed at 

Approximately $1,000,000 will 


used for the purchase of additional 


‘anchinery ond eqmipment; $990,090 to 


cover the purchase of rea) estate at 
Marion, Ind. 

Underwriters—-No underwriting agree- 
ment has been entered into. 

Registration Statement No. 2-5989. Form 


S-1. (16-22-45). 


DATES OF OFFERING 
UNDETERMINED 
We present below a list of issues 
whose registration statements were filed 
twenty days or more ago, but whose 
effering dates have not been deter- 
mined or are unknown te us. 


AMERICAN CENTRAL MANUFACTUR- 
ING CORP. on Aug. 24 filed a registration 
statement for 145,088 shares of common 
stock, par $1. 

Details—-See issue of Aug. 24. 

Offering—The company is offering the 
new stock for subscription to its common 
stockholders of record Oct. 16 on the basis 
of one additional share for each 2'2 shares 
held at $14.50 per share. Rights expire 
Oct. 30. Of the total, 85,304 shares will be 
offered to Aviation Corp., as stockholder. 
and 59,784 sharés will be offered to othe: 
stockholders. Any shares not subscribec 
oy other stockholders will be purchased 
oy Aviation Corp. 

Underwriters—None named. 


AMERICAN LOCOMOTIVE CO. on Sept. 
27 registered 400,000 shares ($1 par) com- 
mon stock. 

Details—-See issue of Oct. 4. 

Underwriters — Union Securities Corp. 
named principal underwriter. 


AMPAL-AMERICAN PALESTINE. TRAD- 
ING CORP. on Oct. 3 filed a registration 
statement for 400,000 shares of 4’ cumul- 
ative preferred non-voting shares. 

Details—-See issue of Oct. 11. 

Offering—-The price to the public is 
$5.50 per share. 

Underwriters—-The shares will be sole 
through the efforts of the directors and 
employees of the corporation. 


ANCHORAGE HOMES, INC. on July 1% 
filed a registration statement for 505,000 
shares of Class A capital stock, par $1 
and 250,000 shares of Class B stock, par 
10 cents. 

Details—See issue of July 26. 

Offering—-There is to be presently of- 
fered to the public 250,000 shares of Class 
A and 50,000 shares Class B to be offered 
in units of 10 shares of Class A and 2 
shares of Class B at a price of $60.20 per 
unit. 

Underwriters—Andre de Saint-Phalle & 
Co., heads the underwriting group. 


ANGERMAN CO., INC., on Oct. 3 filed 
a registration statement for 90,000 shares 
of common stock, par $1. The total in- 
cludes 40,000 shares being sold by David 
F. Engel, President, who presently owns 
125,000 shares of common stock. 

Details—See issue of Oct. 11. 

Offering——-The price to the public is $& 
per share. 

Underwriters—Van Alstyne, Noel & Ce 
heads the underwriting group. 


ARDEN FARMS CO. on Aug. 31 filed 4 
registration statement for 50,000 shares of 
$3 cumulative and participating preferred 
stock, without par value. 

Details—-See issue of Sept. 6. 

Offering-—-The company has_ granted 
holders of its preferred stock rights to 
subscribe to the new preferred at the rate 
of one share for each 242 shares held at 
$52 per share. Unsubscribed shares shal) 
be sold at such price as fixed by the board 
of directors. 

Underwriters—To be filed by amend- 
ment. 


AVIATION CORP. on Sept. 28 filed a 
registration statement for 300,000 shares 
of cumulative convertible preferred stock 
(no par). The dividend rate will be filed 
by amendment. 

Details—See issue of Oct. 4. 

Offering—Of the 300,000 shares the 
company is offering 289,675 shares to its 
common stockholders of record Oct. 26 at 
$50 per share to extent of one share for 
each 20 common shares held. Rights ex- 
pire Nov. 7. Any unsubscribed shares and 
the 10,325 additional shares will be pur- 
chased by the underwriters and offered to 
the public. 

Underwriters—The group is headed by 
Lehman Brothers and Emanuel & Co. 


BARIUM STEEL CORP. on Sept. 28 filed 
a@ regictration statement for 166,063 shares 
of common stock, par $1. 

Details—See issue of Oct. 4. 

Offering—Company is offering to the 
holders of its common stock the right 
to subscribe to the new common shares at 
$3 per share, at the rate of one new 
share for each five shares held. There 
are no underwriters, but the corporation 
reserves the right to sell any unsubscribed 
shares at a price which will net the corpo- 
ration at least $3 per share. 

Unéderwriters—Not underwritten. 


BENSON HOTEL CORP. on Aug. 22 filed 
a@ registration statement for $440,000 first 
refunding mortgage serial and sinking 
fund bonds series A dated July 2, 1945. 
fue serially Jan. 1, 1946 to July 1, 1957. 

Details—See issue of Aug. 30. 

Offering — The offering price to thi 
public will be as follows: $82,000 of 3s 
at 100, $85,000 of 3%s at 100 and $273,000 
of 34es at 100. 

nderwriters—B. C. Ziegler & Co., West 

Bend, Wis., is named underwriter. 


BURRILLVILLE RACING ASSOCIATION 
on Aug. 28 filed a registration statement 
for $1,000,000 6% 20-year debentures due 
Sept. 1, 1965, and 10,000 shares class A 
(no par). 


five shares of stock is $500 with the un- 
derwriter receiving a commission of $25 

Underwriters—Barrett & Co., Providence, 
R. 1., underwriters. 


CENTRAL ARIZONA LIGHT & POWER 
CO. on Sept. 21 registered 840.000 shares 
of common stock, no par. 

Details—See issue of Sept. 27. 

Offering—Price to be filed by amend- 
ment. 

Underwriters—To be sold by competitive 
bidding. 


CENTRAL OHIO LIGHT & POWER CO 
m Dec. 28 filed a registration statemen! 
‘or 11,972 shares of preferred stock, cumu- 
ative ($100 par). The dividend rate wil 
filed by amendment. 

Detalls—See issue of Jan. 4, 1945. 

Offering—Company proposes to invite 
groposals for services to be rendered ti 
in obtaining acceptances of the exchangr 
wffer of new preferred stock for old pre- 
ferred and for the purchase from it oi 
such of the 11,972 shares as are not ez- 
shanged pursuant to the exchange offer. 


CHASE CANDY CO. on Sept. 17 regis- 
tered 50,000 shares ‘$1 par) common stock. 

Details—See issue of Sept. 20. 

Offering—-Stock to be offered to public 
at $8 per share. 

Underwriters—Herrick, Waddell & Co., 
{nc. named principal underwriter. 


COLUMBUS & SOUTHERN OHIO ELEC- 
TRIC CO. on Oct. 3 filed a registration 
statement for 133,745 shares of 44% 
cumulative preferred stock. 

Details—See issue of Oct. 11. 

Underwriters — Merrill Lynch, Pierce, 
Fenner & Beane are named dealer man- 
ager to organize a group of securities 
dealers to solicit deposits under the ex- 
change plan. 


CONSOLIDATED CIGAR CORP. on 
Oct. 4 filed a registration statement for 
$4,000,000 20-year 314’% debentures due 
Oct. 1, 1965. 

Details—-See issue of Oct. 11. 

Offering—The price to the public will be 
filed by amendment. 

Underwriters—Eastman, 
heads the group. 


CONTAINER ENGINEERING CO. on June 
15 filed a registration statement for 25,000 
shares common stock (par $10). . 

Details—See issue of June 21. - 

Offering—Price to the public is given as 
635 per share. 

Underwriters—William L. Ullrich, St 
<_< will manage the sale of the entire 

sue. 


COVENTRY GOLD MINES, LTD. on Apri? 
21 filed a registration statement for 333,332 
shares of common stock. 

Details—See issue of April 26. 

Offering—Price to the public is 30 cents 
per share. 

Underwriters—None named. The com- 
dany proposes to rnarket its own securities 


CROSS CO. on Sept. 28 filed a registra- 
tion statement covering 60,000 shares of 
542‘e cumulative convertible preferred 


Dillon & Co. 


‘stock, par $10; 60,000 warrants to pur- 


chase common stock; 100,000 shares of 
common, par $1, issuable upon conversion 
of preferred and 60,000 shares of common 
issuable upon exercise of common stock 
purchase warrants. 

Details—-See issue of Oct. 4. 

Offering—The preferred stock is to be 
offered to the public at $10 per share. 
The warrants which entitle the hoider to 
purchase common stock at $5 per share for 
a period of three years are to be sold to 
the underwriters for 5 cents per warrant. 

Underwriters—F. H. Koller & Co., Inc.. 
is named underwriter. 


DAYTON POWER & LIGHT CO. on Sept. 
26 registered $28,850,000 first mortgage 
bonds series due 1975. 

Details—See issue of Oct. 4. 

Offering—Price to be filed by amend- 
ment. 

Underwriters—To be sold by competitive 
bidding. 

Bids Invited—Bids for the purchase of 
the bonds will be received by company up 
to 11 a.m. (EST) Oct. 24, the bidder to 
specify the interest rate. 


DEVOE & RAYNOLDS CO., INC., on 
Oct. 8 filed a registration statement for 
$3,500,000 20-year sinking debentures. 
due Oct. 1, 1965. The interest rate will 
be filed by amendment. 

Details—-See issue of Oct. 11. 

Offering—The price to the public will 
be filed by amendment. 

Underwriters—Underwriters are Shields 
& Co., Lee Higginson Corp.: Eastman, 
Dillon & Co.; Ladenburg, Thaimann & 
Co.; Graham, Parsons & Co.; Paine, Web- 
ber, Jackson & Curtis; Singer, Deane & 
Scribner; Auchincloss, Parker & Redpath; 
Otis & Co.; Baker, Watts & Co.; Moore, 
Leonard & Lynch; Stein Bros. & Boyce; 
Farwell, Chapman & Co.; Kaiman & Co., 
Inc.; R. 8S. Hudson & Co., Inc. and Hill 
& Co. 


DRAVO CORP. on Oct. 3 filed a regis- 
tration statement for 98,232 shares of 
common stock. Shares are issued and 
outstanding and are being sold by certain 
stockholders. 

Details—See issue of Oct. 11. 

Offering—Price to the public will be 
filed by amendment. 

Underwriters—Group is headed by Mel- 
lon Securities Corp. . 


EUREKA CORP., LTD., on Sept. 28 filed 
@ registration statement for 2,595,000 
shares of common, par $1. 

Details—See issue of Oct. 4. 

Offering—Toronto Mines Finance, Lid., 
has entered inte a firm commitment to 
purchase 480,000 shares at $1.23 per 
share, and has an option on 1,920,000 
sares at the same price. The offering 
is to be made among the shareholders of 
Ventures, Ltd., Frobisher, Ltd.. and La 
Luz Mines, Ltd. (Canadian. companies} 
$1.25 per share, and to Eureka stock- 


holders. Price is expressed in terms of 
Canadian money. Sharés not so acquired 
will be offered generally to the public. 
Should the option not be exercised by 
Toronto Mines Pinance, Ltd., the company 
itself will make the offering, as aforesaid. 
The remaining 195,000 shares are to be 
purchased by the company geologist, offi- 
cials and employees. , 
GAR WOOD INDUSTRIES, INC., on 
Oct. 5 filed a registration statement for 
70,000 shares of cumulative convertible 
preferred stock, $50 par. The dividend 
rate will be filed by amendment. 
issue of Oct. 11. 
ering—-The price to the blic 
be filed by amendment. 
Underwriters—The group is headed by 
iehman Brothers, Emanuel & Co., and 
Blair & Co., Inc. 
GENERAL PLYWOOD CORP. on Sept. 27 
registered 135,591 shares ($1 par) com- 
mon stock. 
Details—See issue of Oct. 4. - 
Offering—Offering price to public $5 a 
share. 
Underwriters—F. S. Yantis & Co., Ine., 
and W. L. Lyons & Co. are named prin- 
cipal underwriters. . 


GENERAL SECURITIES CORP. on Sept. 
28 filed a registration statement for 20@,- 
000 shares of common stock, par $5. 

Details—See issue of Oct. 4. : 

Offering—The price to the public . 
$7.50 per share. . 

Underwriters—General Finance Co., At- 
lanta, Ga., is fiscal agent. 


GRAY MANUFACTURING CO. on Sept. 
28 filed a registration statement for 95,544 
shares of capital stock, par 85. , 

Details—See issue of Oct. 4. 

Underwriters—None named. 


HOUSTON OFL FIELD MATERIAL CO., 
INC. on Sept. 24 registered 12,500 shares 
of 5'2% cumulative ‘($100 par) preferred 
stock. 4 

Details—See issue of Sept. 27. 

Offering—-Company will offer holders of 
outstanding $1.50 dividend cumulative pre- 
ferred stock the right to exchange their 
Shares for new stock on the basis of 
11-10th shares of 5'2% preferred with a 
cash adjustment for fractional shares for 
each four shares of old preferred. Un- 
subscribed shares will be offered the public 
through underwriters at $102 per share, 

Underwriters—Include Dallas Rupe -& 
Son, Dallas Union Trust Co., Rauscher 
Fierce & Co., Inc. and Pitman & Co., Inc. 


LEHIGH COAL & NAVIGATION CO. on 
Sept. 28 filed a registration statement for 
$13,000,000 sinking fund mortgage bonds, 
series A, due Oct. 1, 1975. The interest 
rate will be filed by amendment. 

Details—See issue of Oct. 4. 

Offering—The price to the public will be 
filed by amendment. : 

Underwriters—Drexel & Co. heads the 
underwriting group. 


LEBERTY FABRICS OF NEW YORK, 
INC. on Sept. 20 registered 100,407 shares 
of common stock, par $1. 

Details—See issue of Sept. 27. 

Offering—tThe offering price will be fil 
by amendment. 

Underwriters—-R. H. Johnson & Co. 
named principal underwriter. 


MAJESTIC RADIO & TELEVISION 
CORP. on Oct. 5 filed a registration state- 
ment for 300,000 shares of convertible pre- 
ferred stock, $5 par. 

Details—See issue of Oct. 11. 

Offering—The price to the public is $5 
per share. 

Underwriters—The group is headed by 
Kobbe, Gearhart & Co., Inc., and New- 
burger & Hano. 


MONTANA-DAKOTA UTILITIES CO. on 
Juiy 25 filed a registration statement for 
_ 4-6 shares of common stock (par 

Details—See issue of Aug. 2. , 

Offering—Price to the public will be filed. 
by amendment. 

Underwriters—Blyth & Co., Inc. 


MORRIS PLAN CORP. OF AMERICA on 
Aug. 24 filed a registration statement for 
92750N shares of common stock, par 
value 10 cents. - 

Detans—sSee issue of Aug. 30. , 

Offering—Common stockholders of the 
Morris Plan Corp. of America are being 
offered rights to purchase additional com- 
mon stock of the cOmpany at $8 per share 
in the ratio of 13-5 shares for each share 
held and stockholders of Industrial Finance 
Corp. are being offered the right to buy 


Morris Plan Corp. common stock at $8 per — 


share on the basis of 18% shares for each 
share of 7‘- preferred stock and 4-10 share 
for each share of common stock held. The 
offer is being made in accordance with the 
terms of an agreement under which Ameri- 
can General Corp. purchased 937,500 shares 
of common stock of The Morris Plan Corp. 
of America at $8 per share last August. 
Offered to holders of record Oct. 10, 1945, 
the rights expire with the close of business 
Oct. 30. 

Unéerwriters—American General Corp. is 
named underwriter. 


NASHUA MANUFACTURING CO. on 
Sept. 17 registered 31.085 common shares 
without par value. a 

Details—See issue of Sept. 20. 

Offering—Company will offer present 
commen. holders right to subscribe to new 
common on basis of % share of common 
for each share held at $60 per share,’ the 
unsubscribed shares will be sold to und@er- 
writers at $58.30 per share. Company 
would have to utilize 31,001% shares of 
2sommon te make this offer. 


. Arthur Warner & ‘Co. 

erincipal iter. 
NATIONAL BELLAS HESS, INC.—Wil- 
liam M. Becker, Samuel Cutler, Ira R. 


Dickson, Arthur E. Dawson ard George 
Marks, voting trustees under veting trust 
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agreement dated Aug. 28, 1945, filed a 
registration statement for 1,988,448 voting 
trust certificates for an ual number of 
shares of common stock, $1 par, of Na- 
tional Bellas Hess, Inc. 

Details—See issue of Oct. 4. 


NATIONAL MANUFACTURE & STORES 
CORP. on Sept. 20 registered 40,756 shares 
of $2 cumulative preferred stock (no par). 

Deta issue of Sept. 27. 

Offering—Company will seli 12,000 shares 
to public at offering price of $41.25 and 
remainder of stock will be offered to hold- 
ers of company’s presently outstanding 
$5.50 prior convertible preferred stock on 
the basis of two shares of $2 cumulative 
preferred for each share of $5.50 preferred. 

Onderwriters—Norris & Hirshberg, Inc., 
Clement A. Evans & Co., Inc., J. H. Hils- 
man & Co., Inc., The Robinson-Humphrey 
Co., Wyatt, Neal & Waggoner, and 
Brooke, Tindall & Co. are named under- 
writers. 


NATIONAL SUPPLY CO. on Sept. 27 
registered 170,000 shares of 42‘ cumu- 
lative perferred stock, par $100. 

Details—See issue of Oct. 4. 

Offering—Holders of 291,091 shares of 
prior preferred stock, 542% series and 6% 
series are given the opportunity to ex- 
change such shares for the new preferred 
on:or before Oct. 29 on basis of 1 1-20th 
shares of 4'e‘- preferred for each share 
of prior preferred plus cash adjustment. 
Unexchanged shares will be sold through 
underwriters at $100 per share. 

Underwriters— Lehman Brothers and 
Goidman, Sachs & Co. are named principal 
underwriters. 


NATIONAL VULCANIZED FIBRE CO. 
on Sept. 26 registered $3,500,000 15-year 
4%% sinking fund debentures due Oct. 1, 
1960 and 400,220 shares ($1 par) common 


Details—See issue of Oct. 4. 
. Offering—Offering price to the public to 
be supplied by amendment. 
Underwriters — Unien Securities Corp. 
and E. H. Rollins & Sons named principal 
underwriters. 


NOMA ELECTRIC CORP. on Oct. 8 filed 
a registration statement for $2,000,000 15- 
year 4%4‘< sinking fund convertible de- 
bentures, $1,200,000 three-year 2% sub- 
ordinated convertible notes and 163,120 
shares of com:non which are reserved for 
conversion of the debentures, notes and 
common stock purchase warrants entitling 
the holders to purchase an aggregate of 
20,000 shares. 

Details—See issue of Oct. 11. 

Offering—-The offering price of the de- 
bentures will be filed by amendment. 

Underwriters—Reynolds & Co. heads the 
underwriting group. 


NORTHERN NATURAL GAS CO. on 
Sept. 24 registered $25,000,000 serial de- 
bentures. 

Details—See issue of Sept. 27. 

Offering — Offering price and interest 
rate to be filed. 

Underwriters—To be sold at competitive 
bidding. 

Bids Invited—Ccompany is inviting bids 
for purchase of debentures. Bids will be 
received up to 12 noon CST on Oct. 29 at 
office of Pam, Hurd & Reichman, Chicago. 


NORTHERN STATES POWER CO. on 
Bept. 21 filed a registration statement for 
£75,000,000 first mortgage bonds, due Oct. 
1, 1975. 

Details—See issue of Sept. 27. 

Issue Awarded Oct. 23 to Smith Barney 
& Co. and associates at 100.34 tor 2%4s. 


PENNSYLVANIA POWER CO. on Sept. 
28 registered $9,793,000 first mortgage 
bonds, series due 1975, and 42,000 shares 
4.25’: cumulative preferred stock (par 
$100). Interest rate on bonds will be filed 
by amendment. 

Details—See issue of Oct. 4. 

Offering—Preferred stock is offered on 
a share for share basis plus cash dividend 
adjustment of 8's cents per share to hold- 
ers of presently outstanding 42,000 shares 
of $5 preferred stock. 

Underwriters—Kidder, Peabody & Co. is 
acting as dealer-manager of the exchange 
offer. 

Bids for Bonds—Company is inviting 
bids up to Oct. 24 ‘noon) for purchase of 
the bonds, the successful bidder to specify 
the interest rate. 


PENNSYLVANIA POWER & LIGHT CO. 
on Sept. 24 registered 1,818,719 shares of 
common stock, no par and 1,818,700 sub- 
scription warrants entitling holders to 
purchase such stock at $10 a share. 

Details—See issue of Sept. 27. 

Offering—National Power & Light Co. as 
holder of all of the outstanding common 
stock of Pennsylvania Power & Light Co. 
will be entitled to subscribe to 1,818,700 
stiares of the new common. National will 
in turn offer its stockholders the right to 
subscribe to the new stock on the basis of 
% share of new Pennsylvania Power & 
Light common for each one share of Na- 
tional Power & Light Co. common stock 
held. Electric Bond & Share Co. has agreed 
to take the number of shares proportionate 
to its common holdings in National 
(46.56%) and National has agreed to take 
the shares not taken by its remaining 
stockholders. 

Underwriters—None. 


POTOMAC EDISON CO. on April 19 fileé 
@ registration statement for 63,784 shares 
of 44%%% preferred stock (par $100). 

. Details—See issue of April 26. 

‘ Offering—The company is offering the 
63,784 shares of preferred stock in ex- 
eliange for the 29,182 shares of 7% and 
34602 shares of 6% preferred stock now 
outstanding on a share for share basis 
with a dividend adjustment in each case 
and $5 in cash for each share of 7% pre- 
ferred stock exchanged. 

‘Underwriters — The company has re- 
tained Alex, Brown & Sons as dealer-man- 
ager to aid it in obtaining acceptances of 
the exchange offer. 


RED BANK OIL CO. on May 31 filed a 
tegistration statement for 990,793 shares 
of common stock (par $1). 

Details—See issue of June 7. 

Offering—Of the shares registered Ben- 
aett & Co., Inc., parent of Red Bank, will 
feceive 209,979 shares in return for a like 
fumber of shares loaned to the registrant 
in connection with the acquisition of 54% 
of the outstanding stock of Seatex Oil Co., 
Inc. In addition, 150,000 of the shares 
registered will be issued to stockholders of 
Pederal Steel Products Corp. in exchange 
for all of Federal’s stock. Bennett & Co., 
Inc., is the sole underwriter as to an ad- 
ditional 100,000 shares of common regis- 
tered. The balance of 530,823 shares of 
stock being registered have heretofore been 
issued to Bennett & Co., Inc., in exchange 
for various obligations of the registrant. 

Underwriters — Principal underwriter 
Bennett 4 Co., Inc., Dallas, Texas. 

Stop Order Hearings—Stop order hear- 
ings to determine whether the effectiveness 
of registration statement should be sus- 
pended now pending before the SEC. 


ROBERTS TOWING COMPANY on July 
11 filed a registration statement for $500,- 
yr serial 442% equipment trust certifi- 
cates. 

Detaiis—-See issue of July 19. 

Offering—The price to the public of the 
different series ranges from 99 to 102. 
to the public is given 


. K. Cunningham, Inc., 
Pittsburgh, and John Nordman Co., St. 
‘mis, Mo. 


SANGER BROTHERS, INC. on Sept. 27 
filed a registration statement for 22,000 
shares 542% cumulative preferred stock, 
par $30. 

Details—See issue of Oct. 4. 

Offering—The offering price is $30.50 
per share. 

Underwriters—Includes Stifel, Nicolaus 
& Co., Inc.; Dempsey-Tegeler & Co.; A. 
G. Edwards & Sons; Rauscher, Pierce & 
Co.; Reinholdt & Gardner; Prescott, 
Wright, Snider Co.; Dittman & Co., and 
Wm. F. Dowdall & Co. 


TEXTRON, INC. on Sept. 24 registered 
200,000 shares of 5% convertible preferred 
stock, par $25. 

Details—See issue of Sept. 27. 
—s price to the public, 

Underwriters —- Blair & Co., Inc. and 
Maxwell, Marshall & Co, 


UNITED TRANSIT CO. on Oct. 3 filed a 
registration statement for $10,000,000 con- 
vertible 4% sinking fund debentures due 
Aug. 1, 1965. Of the total $4,000,000 are 
being sold by present holders. 

Details—See issue of Oct. 11. 

Offering—tThe price to the public will be 
filed by amendment. 

Underwriters—The group is headed by 
Harriman Ripley & Co., Inc. 


VALLEY OSAGE OIL CO. on Aug. 13 
filed a registration statement for 143,659 
shares of class A stock. Of the shares 
registered 113.468 are being sold by the 
registrant and 30,191 shares are issued 
and outstanding and are being sold on 
behalf of the Thomas Gilcrease Foun- 
dation. 

Details—See issue of Aug. 16. 

Offering—The price to the public is 
$12.50 per share. 

Underwriters—The underwriter is Gil- 
crease Oil Co. of Texas, 165 Broadway. 
New York, N. Y. 


VIRGINIA RED LAKE MINES, LTD. on 
June 24 filed a registration statement for 
220,000 shares of capital stock, par $1 
(Canadian). 

Details—See issue of Aug. 2. 


Offering—The offering price to the pub- 
lic is 60% cents Canadian or 55 cents 
United States funds. 


Underwriters—Willis E. Burnside & Co.., 
New York. 


WIEBOLDT STORES, INC., on Oct. 2 
filed a registration statement for 35,000 
shares of cumulative preferred stock (no 
par). The dividend rate will be filed by 
amendment. 


Details—See issue of Oct. 4. 


Offering—-Stockholders on Oct. 19 ap- 
proved an issue of 50,000 shares of new 
cumulative preferred stock and authorized 
160,000 additional common shares. Of the 
initial series of 35,000 shares, 13,950 new 
preferred will be offered in exchange share 
for share for the 13,950 outstanding $5 
prior preferred shares and 19,689 shares 
will be offered in exchange on the basis of 
0.51 of a share for one, for 38,606 of the 
58,606 outstanding 6’ preferred shares. 
The underwriters will purchase unex- 
changed stock and 1,361 additiona] shares. 


Underwriters—The group is headed by 
A. G. Becker & Co., Inc., Chicago. 


WILSON & CO., C., on Sept. 10 filed 
a registration statement for 250,000 shares 
of cumulative preferred stock and on un- 
specified number of common shares. 


Details—See issue of Sept. 13. 


Underwriters—Smith, Barney & Co. and 
Glore, Forgan & Co. named principal un- 
derwriters. 


Financing Temporarily Postponed—It was 
announced Sept. 28 that the proposed 
financing was temporarily postponed. 


WISCONSIN POWER & LIGHT CO. on 
Oct. 1 filed a registration statement for 
120,000 shares.of 4%2% preferred stock, 
cumulative, par $100, to be offered in ex- 
change to holders of 6% and 7% preferred 
stocks on a share for share basis plus 
cash adjustments. 


Details—See issue of Oct. 4. 


Underwriters—The company will form a 
group of security dealers to obtain ac- 


ceptances to the company’s proposed ex- 
change offer. 


Foresees Continued Government 


Intervention in 


(Continued from page 1951) 


lieves that collective bargaining 
aims are best achieved when gov- 
ernment action on the myriad 
details of the management-union 
relationship has been reduced to a 
minimum. The more employers 
and employees depend upon bar- 
gaining by equal parties to achieve 
a practical compromise on wages, 
hours and work conditions, the 
more firmly rooted become the 
self-disciplines and the obliga- 
tions to find the solutions among 
themselves rather than to ask for 
solutions ready-made.” 


As specific machinery to aid in 
carrying out such general prin- 
ciples, the Fund’s Committee sug- 
gests that with the coming of 
peace ‘‘voluntary mediation 
boards, composed equally of man- 
agement, labor and public repre- 
sentatives, be established within 
— sizable industrial commun- 
i 

These community mediation 
boards would operate on a purely 
voluntary basis and might “ad- 
judicate industrial disputes in 
their areas, and perhaps even be 
empowered by the parties at in- 
terest to engage in final and bind- 
ing arbitration rules.” The boards 
would supplement Federal and 
State mediation agencies. 


The Fund’s Committee says: 
“Personnel for these boards can 
be drawn from chambers of com- 
merce, local unions, state commis- 
sions of labor, civic and educa- 
tional bodies, the panels of the 
American Arbitration Association, 
as well as from among those who 
served on War Labor Board sub- 
divisions throughout the coun- 
try.” 

The Committee believes “the 
very existence of these boards 
would tend to encourage localized, 
as against Federal, settlement of 
management-labor controversy; to 
reverse the centralizing trends of 
submitting to Washington issues 
that can be more effectively de- 
cided in the local community.” 
However, the Committee recom- 
mends that “any such voluntary 
mediation boards foster as much 
industrial self-government as pos- 
sible by not trying to impose de- 
tails, or to deal with questions 
which should be directly nego- 
tiated by management and the 
union.” 


To supplement these commu- 
nity boards, which would deal with 
all industries in a given commu- 
nity, the Committee believes each 
of the larger industries in the 
country might take some action. 
“To further encourage industrial 
self-government with its accent 
upon a ‘settle among ourselves’ 
approach, the Committee suggests 
that a second type of voluntary 
mediation board, to be composed 
of management and labor repre- 
sentatives, be established within 
each industry. The personnel for 
these boards, which would ex- 
clude any public representation at 
all, would be drawn from em- 
ployer and employee organiza- 
tions other than those directly in- 
volved in a dispute.” 


- Commenting on attitudes neces- 

sary to make such suggestions 
workable, the Committee says: 
“Necessarily, before collective 
bargaining can become a tool for 
industrial self-government, 
must be actively affirmed, rather 
than merely accepted, by business 
as well as by labor and govern- 
ment as the keystone in all rela- 
tions between management and 
workers.” 


Following out this thought, the 
Twentieth Century Fund’s Labor 


Committee recommends that “em- 
ployers within an industry asso- 
ciate themselves into organiza- 
tions designed to negotiate with 
unions, not to combat them.” The 
Committee points to British prac- 


Labor Disputes 


tices along these lines and notes 
the absence in America of any 
national organization of employ- 
ers, as such, which might take in 
all industries and concern itself 
— with industrial rela- 
ions. 


“In the absence of a prototype 
of the British arrangement for 
employer bargaining, or pending 
its establishment, the Committee 
therefore recommends the forma- 
tion of a national management- 
union council on collective bar- 
gaining. Representation on this 
council would be drawn from the 
National Association of Manufac- 
turers, the United States Chamber 
of Commerce, the American Fed- 
eration of Labor and the Congress 
of Industrial Organizations. The 
council would constantly examine 
collective bargaining agreements 
and methods in order to serve as 
a central clearing house for dis- 
seminating practices found espe- 
cially efficient in pushing produc- 
tion, making jobs more secure, 
and promoting a spirit of collabo- 
ration between managements and 
unions.” 


On the union side of the col- 
lective bargaining table, the 
Fund’s Committee says: “Back of 
labor’s agents in collective bar- 
gaining there must be as gen- 
uinely free and democratic a 
union structure as workability 
permits.” 

Various members of the Com- 
mittee point to various abuses in 
some unions, such as overlong 
tenure in office by some top offi- 


cials, lack of democratic machin- 
ery for making the will of the 


DIVIDEND NOTICES 


BUTLER BROTHERS) 


The Board of Directors has declared the 
regular quarterly dividend of One Dol- 
lar and twelve and a half cents ($1.12) 
per share on Cumulative Preferred Stock, 
4% % Series, and a dividend of fifteen 
cents (15¢c) per share on Common Stock, 
both payable December 1, 1945, to 
holders of record at the close of business 
November 1, 1945. Checks will bemailed. 
Epwin O. Wack 


October 23, 1946 Secretary 


* 


* 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER 
COMPANY 


Quarterly dividend No. 109 of one dollar and 
seventy-five cents ($1.75) per share on the 
preferred stock payable December 1, " 
been declared to stockholders of record at the 
close of business November 5, 1945. 


membership felt, undue secreey 
about union finances, and lack of 
adequate remedy for a union 
member who has been unjustly 
deprived of his economic or civil 
rights. Some members of the 
Committee believe the law should 
intervene to correct such abuses 
where they exist, while other 
members doubt the workability or 
justice of such controls when im-. 
mg on a union from the out- 
side. 


The full membership of the 
Twentieth Century Fund’s Labor 
Committee, which issued this re- 
port, in addition to William H. 
Davis, Chairman, includes Wil- 
liam L. Chenery, Publisher, “Col- 
lier’s Weekly”; Howard Coonley, 
Chairman of the Board, Walwo 
Company, Inc., formerly Presi- 
dent, National Association of 
Manufacturers; Clinton S. Golde 
Assistant to the President, Uni 
Steelworkers of Amierica, affil- 
iated with the Congress of In- 
dustrial Organizations; Frazier 
Maclver, Vice-President, Phoenix 
Hosiery Company; Sumner H. 
Slichter, Lamont University Pro- 
fessor, Harvard University; Rob- 
ert J. Watt, International Repre- 
sentative, American Federation of 
Labor; and Edwin E. Witte, Pro- 
fessor of Economics, University of 
Wisconsin, Chairman, Regional 
War Labor Board, Region No. 11, 


DIVIDEND NOTICES 


SOUTHERN UNION 


GAS COMPANY 
DIVIDEND NOTICE 


COMMON STOCK 


The Board of Directors of Southern 
Union Gas Company, on October 19, 
1945, declared a dividend of fifteen 
cents (15c) per share on the Common 
Stock, payable November 15, 1945,°to 
stockholders of record at the close of 
business on Novémber 1, 1945. Checks 
will be mailed by The Northern Trust. 
Company, Chicago, transfer agent. 


H. V. MeCCONKEY 
Secretary-Treasurer 


A dividend of 50 cents per 
share on the Capital Stock, 
value $13.50 per share. 


THE UNITED GAS IMPROVEMENT CO. 


JOHNS HOPKINS, Ireasurer 
October 23, 1945 Philadelphia, Pa. 


New Y October 23, 1 


A dividend of One Dollar and Twenty-five 
Cents ($1.25) pet share on the Freterreu stock 
of Southern Railway Company has today been 
declared, le ber 15, 1945, to stock- 
of record at the close of busimess No- 
vember 15, 1945. 

A regular quarterly dividend of Seventy-five 
Cents (75¢) hare on 1,298,200 shares of 
Railway Compe 

way 
out of the surplus of net profits of the Company, 
for the fiscal year ended 1944 
payable December 15, 1945, to stockholders of 
record at the close of business November 


Checks in payment of these dividends will be 
mailed to all stockholders of record at their 
addresses as they appear on the books of the 


Company unless otherwise instructed in writing. 
J J. J. MAHER, Secretary. 


THE HALLICRAFTERS COMPANY 
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Our Reporter's Report 


The new issue market was 
pounding down the home-stretch 
this week as everybody inter- 
ested, including the issuers, un- 
gderwriters and investors, sought 
to clear their slates against the 
opening of the Victory Loan Drive 
mext Monday. 

“Once the Treasury takes over 
the track there will be little or 
ne reoem in the field for cor- 

porate borrowers and the latter 
reside it full well. Strikes, 
threatened strikes, and the gen- 
eral let-dewn from wartime 
attivity and empleyment are 
not going to make the placing of 
the Victory Loan any easy un- 
dertaking. 

There is no gainsaying the fact 
that the loan will be a success. 
That goes without saying. But 
bond men, bankers and brokers 
are aware that it is a job which 
is going to require a maximum of 
effort and they are anxious to 
clean up all private business be- 
fore tackling their first job for 
Secretary of the Treasury Vinson. 


Consequently the wires were 
humming all this week and an- 
other substantial volume of new 
business was negotiated, promis- 
ing to make October a month to 
vie with July from a standpoint 
of turnover in the new issue mar- 
ket. 

The disposition of potential 
issuers to get their prospective 
new issues to market was per- 
haps best exemplified by the 
action of Chicago, Burlington & 
Quincy Railroad Co. in calling 
for bids, to be opened tomor- 
row, on $65,000,000 of new 40- 
year first and refunding mort- 
gage bonds. 

‘This action would permit the 
successful bidder to reoffer the 
bonds prior to the Treasury’s op- 
eration, since railroads do not 
have to go through the formality 
of awaiting approval by the SEC. 


| seemingly able to 


Kansas City Southern 

Observers still report the mar- 
ket in a most receptive mood and 
absorb. the 
heavy rush which has been tax- 
ing it in recent weeks. 

Among the recent railroad is- 
sues which came in for a decided- 
ly encouraging reception was last 
week’s $40,000,000 issue of Kansas 
City Southern 4% Series A first 
mortgage bonds. 

Some weeks 2go one or two 
of the carrier loans brought out 
at the time appeared a trifle 
sticky. But not so with the 
K. C. 8. loan. The latter moved 
out fast and currently is quoted 
in the over-counter market at a 
premium of about %4 of a point. 


Piling ’em In 


Wednesday brought a total of 
something like $65,000,000 in ma- 
jor bond and stock undertakings 
and today the syndicate which 
captured Northern States Power 
Co. of Minnesota’s $75,000,000 
new first mortgage bonds as 2%4s 
is offering the issue to investors. 


Dealers reported brisk de- 
mand for the $40,000,000 of 
Montana Power Co. first mort- 
gage 2%.s which came out yes- 
terday priced at 101. And much 
the same conditions held true 
in the case of the offering of 
530,240 shares of Florida Power 
Corp. common which bankers 
bought on Monday for re-offer- 
ing, fixing a price of $17 a 
share. 


Still Whittling Away 


Investors are being crowded 
severely these days in seeking 
potential outlets for their funds. 
And the situation is not being 


made any more tenable by the 
disposition of corporations, par- 
ticularly railroads, toward reduc- 
ing their debts through use of 
available funds. 
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Columbus Auto Parts 
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Locomotive Firebox Co. 


An Attractive Postwar 
Common Stock 
DIVIDEND RECORD 
1938-1944—-$ .50 Per Share 


Under the new tax bill rail- 
roads still would continue to be 
accorded credit, or in other 
words, exempt from tax on 
“profits” which would accrue 
on the books through retire- 
-reuay of bonds below their par- 

y. 

Illinois Central late last week 
announced a call for tenders of 
certain of its 1950-51 maturities, 
reserving the right to accept what 
it considered those made at satis- 
factory prices. 

The road, it was out, 
has reduced its debt by $109,- 
933,761 from the peak of $383,- 
278,672 reached in 1927. And 
the bulk of such reduction has 
come about during the war 


years. 


As corporations proceed to cut | 
their indebtedness the investor is | 
denied a corresponding outlet for 
funds. And the whittling process, | 
though perhaps a bit slower than | 
last year, is still in progress. 


C. Emmett Wilson Is 
With B. E. Simpson 


DENVER, COLO. — C. Emmett 
Wilson Jr. has joined the trading 
department of B. E. Simpson & 
Co., California Building. Mr. 
Wilson for the past three and one- 
half years has been serving as a 
Lieutenant in the U. S. Army Air 
Corps. 
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a 
The Financial Situation 
The Salient Question of the Day Is Whether or Not We 
Desire to Use the Power to Tax, to Redistribute Income 


and Wealth Permanently and Thereby Destroy Our 
System of Government and Social Order. 


We should have much less difficulty in agreeing on the 
amount by which taxes should be reduced at present—and 
for that matter in the future—if we first formulated and 
agreed upon the general principles which are to guide us 
in making such decisions. It may be that we should find 
it as difficult to agree upon principles as upon specific pro- 
grams, but the fact is that it is quite impossible for us to 
make solid progress with programs unless we first come to 
some understanding of what we are trying to accomplish. 
We delude ourselves if we suppose that we can evade 
troublesome problems of principle, meanwhile muddling 
along in “a practical way” trying to find some common 
ground which is safe politically, and reach any position 
which will even reasonably well serve the public interest. 


Some Basic Issues 


There are several basic issues which the American 
people must face and decide without further delay. At least 
one of these goes to the very hart of the American system 
of government and the social order. It is this: Are we 
henceforth to discard the fundamental American principle 
that the functions of government are strictly limited, that 
in overwhelming degree the private lives and private for- 
tunes of the individuals who comprise the nation are the 
affairs of these same individuals, that government may 
rightly interfere with or accept responsibility as respects 
them only to maintain order, establish and protect in the 
business world a fair field and no favor, and provide a few 

(Continued on page 1996) 


Should Banks Make 
‘“Marginal’’ Loans? 


By RALPH E. FLANDERS* 
President, Federal Reserve Bank of Boston 


Prominent Banker Industrialist Urges Banks Grant ‘‘a Reasonable Per- 
centage” of Loans That Are on Borderlines of Safety in Order to En- 
courage Expansion of Business. Holds Faith in Borrower's Character 
and Abilities as Primary Element in a Bank’s Judgment, and Urges 
Support of the Wagner-Spence Bill Which Provides for Sharing of Loan 
Risks Between the Federal Reserve Banks and the Private Banks. Says 
Good Banking Means Taking Calculated Risks to Expand Industry and 
Points Out That Restrictions on Fiduciary Funds Are Limiting Avail- 


ability of Capital for Industrial Uses. Advocates Changing SEC and 


Blue Sky Laws if They Hinder Expanded Investment. 


The New England Council, its then President, my friend, Ed- 
ward Chase, and the members of the Special Committee to whom 
the task was © 


assigned, all 
deserve the 
gratitude of 
our region for 
the report 
which we are 
considering 
this afternoon. 

It is impor- 
tant that we 
take a look at 
the financial 
support given 
to New Eng- 
land business 
new and old, 
large and 
small, and see 
whether the 
conditions are 
favorable ‘for 
the establishment of the new, the 
growth of the small and the con- 
tinued prosperity of the large. 


Ralph E. Flanders 


business institutions of New Eng- 
land. 

Discussion will necessarily focus 
on the new and the small, since 
the practical problems for the 
most part met with are in this 
area. The report is particularly 
good in that instead of describing 
and deploring conditions, it makes 
definite suggestions for improve- 
ment. 

A group of proposals centers 
around the correction of legal and 
administrative tendencies in bank 
examination. It is asserted in this 
report, and reasserted by many 
bankers with whom I have con- 
versed, that the tendency of bank’ 


*An address by Mr. Flanders 
before the New England Bank 
Management Conference, Hotel 
Statler. Boston. Oct. 11, 1945. 

(Continued on page 2000) 


Here and There 


—=By A. WILFRED MAY 


In lieu of the general concen- 
tration on “tax relief,’ can’t we 
get some Administration leader- 
ship toward “expenditure relief?” 
The technique ot the Congress and 
the Treasury is based on working 
out a tax bill to follow some ex- 
penditure figure which is rather 
blandly assumed as minimum; 
whereas the equivalent and pri- 
mary effort would better be ex- 
pended on bringing expenditures 
within the bounds of reasonable 
taxation. The imminent excusing 
of 12 million voters from tax ob- 
ligations surely isn’t going to help 
this situation. 


* * 

Latest proof that Hitler is really 
dead—absence of an indignant ob- 
jection from him to the charge of 
Vice-President Reuther of the 
United Automobile Workers 
against General Motors that its 
mentioning that “higher wages 
mean higher prices and higher 
prices mean inflation, is the Hit- 
ler technique of the big lie.” 


Dr. Alvin Johnson assuredly is 
recognized as one of the nation’s 
most-progressive liberals; and the 
New School, of which he is di- 
rector, is widely thought of*as 
“deep pink” and even “com- 
munist.” Hence his indignation at 
labor as evidenced in the follow- 
ing remarks, excerpted from a 
note on “Labor and Responsibil- 
ity” in the School’s current bulle- 
tin are particularly interesting: 
“To many leaders of labor it looks 
very clever to tie up an industry 
just when the public interest may 
take the maximum damage. Tie 
up the port of New York while all 
America is yearning to get its 
boys home. Tie it up when thous- 
ands and thousands of tons of food 
are waiting shipment to the starv- 

(Continued on page 1999) 
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Truman Urges Peacetime Training 


President, in Message to Congress, Favors Universal Military Training 
for War Services of All Men of 18 and Not Later Than 20 Years of Age. 
Says a Large Available Military Force Is the Only Alternative Against 
Maintaining a Large Army and Navy in Peacetime and Will Be a Means 
of Preserving World Peace. Denies It is Conscription or That It Is 
Counter to Our Democratic Traditions, and Contends That Program 
Would Develop Civilian as Well as Military Skills and Preserve Our 
Superiority. Holds Atomic Bomb or Scientific Research Does Not Dis- 


= 
Gah 


3|here nor there 


place Need for Fighting Men. 


In a special message to Congress on Oct. 23, President Harry S. 
Truman recommended the immediate installation of a program of 


universal 
military train- 
ing for all 
men reaching 
18 years, as 
well the 
maintenance 
of a compara- 
tively small 
regular Army, 
Navy and 
Marine Corps, 
together with 
a greatly 
strengthened 
National 
Guard and an 
organized 
Army, Navy 
and Marine 
Reserve.- The 
President denied that the program 
involves military conscription or 
is counter to American traditions 
of liberty and democracy. 

The text of the message follows: 

In my message to the Congress 
of Sept. 6, 1945, I stated that I 


President Truman 


would communicate to them with 
respect to a long-range program 
of national military security for 
the United States. I now present 
to Congress my recommendations 
with respect to one essential part 
of this program—universal train- 
ing. 

The United States now has a 
fighting strength greater than at 
any other time in our history. It 
is greater than that of any other 
nation in the world. 

We are strong because of many 
things: Our natural resources, 
which we have so diligently de- 
veloped; our great farms and 
mines, our factories, shipyards and 


ergetically created and operated. 
| But above all else, we are strong 
and skill of a liberty-loving peo- 
ple who are determined that this 
nation shall remain forever free. 

With that strength comes grave 
responsibility. With it must also 

(Continued on page 2002) 


From Washington 
Ahead of the News 


By CARLISLE BARGERON 


It is not important but: we would give a pretty penny to know 
what ran through Herbert Hoover’s crowded mind when he read of 


Laval’s execution. Whether the 


former Premier of France was a 


traitor, we don’t know. We could select a lot of other babies over 

there who were far more traitorous. The Communists, for example. 

When we get through with the international war guilt trials it would 
» 


be perfectly 
splendid if we 
could have 
some in this 
country. But 
this is neither 


about Laval. 
He was the 
typical type 
of a_ cheap, 
»pportunist ic 
politician, and 
this has no re- 
lation as to 
whether what 
he did at any 
particular 
time was right 
or wrong. It 
is a safe bet 
that if he ever 
did anything honest in his life, it 
was unintentional. 

We think it was back in 1930, 
getting back to what Hvover must 
have thought, when in response 
to a great newspaper propaganda 
that wars could be prevented if 
the statesmen and cheir wives 
could just get together, come to 
understand one anotLer; it was in 
response to this that Hoover in- 
vited Ramsay MacVonald over 
here and then Laval as Premier 


Carlisle Bargeron 


of France. 


With his characteristic cunning,. 


Laval told a group of newspaper- 
men as soon as he got off the traia 
in Washirgton, that the man he 
really waited to see, as the leader 
of America’s foreign policy, was 
Senator Borah. This, of course, 
was a direct, and an intended re- 
flection upon President Hoover. 
But we Americans, and particu- 
larly w2 American writers, gu for 
these tliings in high glee. We nave 
always enjoyed seeing our own 
officiais laughed at by fureign 
statesmen. With the possibie ex- 
ception of the British, all foreign 
correspondents in our midst are 
agents or close collaborationists 
of their foreign offices. But we 
Washington correspondents have 
always sought to cultivate them 


of our Government, even to the 
extent of giving them tips om our 
alleged weaknesses. Even our 
correspondents abroad have usu- 
ally worked at cross purposes 
with our embassies. his is pure 
smart aleckiness on vur part. But 
in fairness, it can be justified on 
the part of those of us whe did 
it back in the Coolidge prosper- 
ity days. Our country was too 
damned smug. It is a more seri- 
ous situation than that now. 
Looking back, it appears that 
(Continued on page 2008). 


industries, which we have so en-. 


and encourage them to make fun 


because of the ‘courage and vigor * 
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Neither Good Defense 
Nor a Good Argument 


“I would say that it (the atomic bomb) has in- 


creased the necessity 


for greater immediacy 


in the availability of a force to be used at the outset 
of an emergency for the reason that we would 
have to act quickly in order to terminate a de- 
structive attack of atomic nature. 

“I might illustrate it this way: If the atomic bomb 
did away with the necessity for an army, there 
might be two scientists, one in Germany, we will 
say, and one in Washington. As each pressed a 
button, a horrendous explosion would occur in the 
other fellow’s territory. This process would con- 
tinue, short of a lucky hit on one of the scientists 
and his button establishment, until somebody got 


to the source of one of 
striking force. 


those buttons; this is a 


“It would appear to be all the more necessary to 
be capable of aggressive offensive action because of 
the terrific destruction that would be carried out 

rior to the elimination of the enemy’s power to 
Gonth such bombs by plane or rocket or other de- 
vice.”—-General George C. Marshall. 

If an “atomic bomb war” should ever break out 
in the future and involve us in its meshes, we hope 
we shall not have to endure bombardment until. 
any “striking force” of ours reaches some far dis- 
tant launching site —no matter how large, how 
powerful or how eminently trained and ready that 
force may be. If so, it would be the end of us— 
assuming, as the General apparently does, that such 
bombs have beeome abundant enough for such 


sustained attack. 


We are certain that the General has a more real- 
istie conception of defense in such a situation as he 
describes—or of preventing the rise of such a situ- 


ation. 


Apparently, the Army is determined to leave no 
stone unturned in its drive for peacetime com- 


pulsory universal military training. 


Anti-Strike Legislation Sought 
The wave of labor disputes throughout the nation has resulted 


in legislative demands that action be taken to bring about an end to 
the untenable situation which has had such disruptive effect on the 


country’s industrial reconversion to peacetime production. 


Within 


Congress strong support has developed for new anti-strike measures. 


and according to Associated Press 


members from both parties have@— 


indicated that they want to see the 
Smith-Connally War Labor Dis- 
putes Act repealed, and new stat- 
utes passed to make labor unions 
and employers “mutually respon- 
sible” for observance of contracts. 
Chairman May of the House Mili- 
tary Affairs Committee has ex- 
pressed himself in favor of such 
a move, the Associated Press 
stated. “I want to hold hearings 
on it as soon as possible,” Mr. May 
is quoted as having said. “Also, 
I’m personally in favor of specify- 
ing that either an employer or a 
union which won’t submit to arbi- 
tration should have its bargaining 
rights taken away.” 

’ Senator Connally (D., Tex.) co- 
author of the Smith-Connally Act, 
is reported by the Associated 
Press in its Oct. 14 Washington 
dispatch, to have advocated that 
that section of the Act under 
which the National Labor Rela- 
tions Board conducts strike votes 
~be repealed. The Board is said 
to be bogging down under the 
weight of about 200 weekly re- 
quests for such votes. However, 
Senator Connally wanted it known 
that he was not in favor of kill- 

the entire measure. 

* John M. Houston, member of 
the NLRB, appealed to the Com- 
mittee to repeal at least the sec- 
tion of the bill which puts this 
“intolerable burden” upon his 
agency, the New York “Times” 
reported on Oct. 17 in its Wash- 
ington dispatch. 

Representative Howard W. 
Smith (D., Va.), reputedly one of 
the authors of the measure, ac- 

‘ eording to the “Times” report, 
. asked the House Military Affairs 
Committee to recommend repeal 


incidentally denied that it had 


of this wartime legislation, and. 


reports from Washington, Oct. 12, 


ever been sponsored by him. The 
“Times” stated: 

Mr. Smith said that his name 
got connected with the law in 
some accidental fashion, adding 
that the bill finally passed had 
“most of the teeth removed” from 
what he originally proposed and 
that he did not consider it his 
measure. 


“It came out of conference in a 
form I couldn’t recognize,” he said. 
“T still think this Committee could 
recommend a substitute to pre- 
vent this wave of strikes which 
may completely block reconver- 
sion. 

“But the bill is now causing 
confusion both in industry and 
labor. Labor forces are particu- 
larly vociferous in demanding re- 
peal. It was passed purely for 
emergency purposes and it was 
generally understood that it would 
stop when the shooting stopped. 
So I think, as a matter of good 
faith, that it should be repealed.” 

On Oct. 18, the Associated Press 
reported from Washington, Rep- 
resentative Arends (R., Ill.) pro- 
posed legislation 
teeth” to “deal immediately and 
effectively” with strikes. His 
five-point program, according to 
the Associated Press, would have 
Congress: 


1. Repeal the War Labor Dis- 
putes Act. 


2. Promote observance of agree- 
ments by labor unions by prohibit- 
ing dues collection by those who 
break contracts, and make unions 
financially liable for damage done 
during strikes. 

3. Authorize Government seiz- 
ure and operation of strike-bound 
Xublic utilities, food, fuel and 
other essential services, while 


“with bulldog 


Only U. S. Equipped To 
Make Atomic Bombs 


Rear Adm. William R. Purnell 
told ‘a joint Senate Committee on 
Commerce and Military Affairs in 
Washington on Oct. 16 that no na- 
tion other than the United States 
was industrially equipped to make 
atomic bombs. Not even Great 
Britain, which shares our scien- 
tific and: industrial secrets about 
the atomic bomb, could manufac- 
ture a bomb at this time, the 
Navy’s chief expert on the new 
weapon asserted according to 
United Press advices from Wash- 
ington on that day published in 
the New York “World Telegram.” 
Admiral Purnell was further re- 
ported to have testified that the 
fuse used to explode the atomic 
bomb was a trade secret that 
never had been released even to 
an ally. He said only one com- 
pany in the United States pos- 
sessed it. The United Press ad- 
vices continued: 

Adm. Purnell also told the Com- 
mittee that he knew of no defense 
against the bomb. His testimony 
was counter to a recent sugges- 
tion by the House Naval Commit- 
tee that atomic bombs might be 
detonated before reaching their 


target. 
Adm. Purnell, described by 
Sen. Warren Manguson (D., 


Wash.) as the Navy’s foremost 
atomic expert, said: 

“I do not know of any defense 
against atomic bombs. Particu- 
larly, I cannot imagine anyone 
making bombs that would be det- 
onated by a single countermeas- 
ure. Not more than two or three 
bombs are made the same.” 

He discounted a suggestion that 
Britain could produce the bomb 
within five years. 

“Britain first has got to make 
its machinery modern _ before 
making the machinery that makes 
the bomb,” he said. 

Sen. Harley M. Kilgore (D., W. 
Va) asked whether a proposed 
$5,000,000,000 U. S. Loan to the 
British would “help make their 
machinery modern.” 

“Yes,” Adm. Purnell replied. 

Sen. William Fulbright (D., 
Ark.) asked about possible decen- 
tralization of American industry 
against any atomic attack. 

“Our concentration of industry, 
compared with that of Russia, for 
example, makes us much more 
vulnerable than most countries, 
doesn’t it?” Sen. Fulbright asked. 

Adm. Purnell agreed. Then he 
was asked what effect atomic 
weapons would have on the Navy. 

“It may wipe out the Navy, the 
Army and the Air Force, but the 
best scientists can’t anticipate 
conditions 15 years hence,” he re- 
plied. 

The atom bomb is not the only 
military secret, another witness 
said. 

Rear Adm. W. H. P. Blandy. 
Navy ordnance officer, said all 
secrets about the proximity fuse 
had not yet been released. 
added that one company had a 
proximity fuse trade secret pos- 
sessed by no other company. 


FHLB Statistics Unit 
Moved To Washington 


Ralph S. Weese, Chief of the 
Division of Operating Statistics of 
the .Federal Home Loan Bank 
System, announces that the staff 
which prepares the monthly mort- 
gage recording reports has been 
transferred: from New York City 
to Washington, D.C. Future cor- 
respendence regarding these data 
should be directed to the follow- 
ing address: 

Division of Operating Statistics 
Federal Home Loan Bank System, 
Washington 25, D. C. 


management and labor 
their differences. 

4. Deny jobless pay to all per- 
sons on. strike. 

5. Make national labor organi- 
| zations responsible for the activi- 
ties of their local groups. 


negotiate 


He 


The State of Trade 


The trend of industrial production continued to fall the past week 
with many manufacturers reporting large backlogs of orders and the 
exertion of intensified pressure for deliveries. Lack of coal resulted 
in further declines in steel ingot production for the week but with the 
ending of the strike in the soft coal mines following the order on 
Wednesday of last week of John L. Lewis, head of the United Mine 
Workers, in which he instructed »— 


the men to return to the pits this 
week, some relief for the. steel 
mills will be forthcoming. A few 
days, however, will be needed by 
the steel industry to attain pre- 
strike output. 


In some quarters it is believed 
producers of consumers’ durable 
goods will probably not be re- 
tarded much by delay in steel de- 
liveries caused by the coal strike, 
since they have been stocking up 
for the time when their peacetime 
output really gets underway. In 
the purchase of parts and raw 
materials some allowance has been 
made for possible delays in de- 
liveries and it is felt that time- 
tables will not undergo any radi- 
cal change. 

For the week ending Oct. 6, 
lumber production continued to 
decline and fell 13% below the 
week previous, while shipments 
dropped 21% and the number of 
new orders decreased by 14%. 
Figures on building permits now 
in hand show a rise for the month 
of September for the country as 
a whole. This is the fourth con- 
secutive month in which increases 
have occurred. The total volume 
for September was the largest 
since Aug., 1944 and represented 
a gain of 6.8% from the previous 
month, and of 72.3% over Sep- 
tember a year ago, according to 
Dun & Bradstreet, Inc. Among the 
customary ‘barometers of business 
and industry, railroad freight car 
loadings and electric kilowatt pro- 
duction show declines for the past 
week as well as steel output. 

The automotive industry last 
week continued to be troubled 
with labor problems, but insofar 


‘as reconversion progress is con- 


cerned, the industry according to 
a current issue of the American 
Machinist, “has not been para- 
lyzed by strikes, as one might con- 
clude from reading newspaper 
reports. General Motors divisions 
are doing very well, and Chrysler 
has been reconverting quietly but 
steadily. The general impression 
is that Chrysler has_ seriously 
lagged behind the others. It in- 
tends to erase that impression.” 


“It is a safe bet,’ this trade 
authority asserts, “that there will 
be no authorized strikes against 
any one of the Big Three in the 
automotive industry this year. 
The United Automobile Workers 
believe that the key to future 
wage rates will be found in agree- 
ments with General Motors, Ford 
or Chrysler. Whatever rates are 
thus established will become the 
pattern for the industry.” 

New Capital Flotations in Sep- 
tember—Corporate emissions for 
the month of September were the 
second largest of the year, the 
total, $801,392,052, comparing with 
$961,535,209 in July, which was 
the largest monthly total since 
September, 1929, when $1,507,376,- 
014 was recorded. The total for 
September of this year compares 
with $442,322,155 for August and 
$429,924.540 for Sept., 1944. The 
increase in the month’s financing 
over August may be attributed to 
a better market for new securities, 
due to existing low interest rate 
levels and the fact that industry 
was eager to finance reconversion 
programs before the Victory Loan 
which is scheduled to start on 
Oct. 29. 


Refunding of outstanding issues 
continued to absorb the greater 
portion of all the money raised 
as in the previous 21 months, the 
total for this purpose amounted to 
$698.465,793, or 87%. The balance 
of $102,926,259, or 13% went for 
new money purposes. 

Public utility issues accounted 
for $370,415,000 of the month’s 
total; railroads $271,412,000; other 


industrial and manufacturing . 


$99,738,752; motors, $17,000,000; 


land, buildings, etc., $1,200,000 and 
miscellaneous, $41,626,000. 
_ There was a decided falling off 
in the amount of financing placed 
privately. The total for September 
comprised seven separate issues 
aggregating $12,700,000, or 1.6%. 
This compared with $195,993,000, 
or 44.3% of the September total. 
Total corporate emissions for | 
the nine months ended Sept., 
1945 aggregated $4,322,129,.687, 
compared with $1,873,743,985 for 
the 1944 period. Of the total, 
$813,163,455, or 19%, was for new 
money and $3,508,966,232, or 81%, 
for refunding. The greater portion 
of the financing for the first nine 
months of 1945 fell under the pub- 
lic utility column, the total being 
$1,515,358,407; railroads added up 
$1,185,619,500; other industrial and 
manufacturing, $813,149,693; iron, 
steel, coal, copper, etc. $198,516,- 
082; oil, $255,289,452 and all other 
categories, $333,196,553. 


Steel Industry — The strike in 
the soft coal mines reached the 
point last week where it affected 
in a serious way reconversion to 
civilian manufacture, states “The 
Iron Age,” national metalworkin 
paper, in its summary of the stee 
trade stated Oct. 17, last. The loss 
to the steel industry will approxi- 
mate more than 300,000 tons of 
steel ingots because of enforced 
shutdowns due to lack of coal sup- 
plies. 

Interpreted into finished steel 
product loss, steel consumers the 
past week received about 125,000 
tons less than they would have, 
had it not been for the coal strike. 
The prospects for the current 
week are that total finished steel 
shipments may be off as much as 
225,000 tons, an amount which, 
were it available, would contri- 
bute heavily to the production of 
cars, washing machines, refriger- 
ators and other civilian appliances. 

While some of these losses may 
be made up in subsequent months, 
the time element because of nec- 
essary reconversion looms more 
important than any later attempt 
to make up for coal strike losses, 
states the above trade authority. 

Months may be required to 
straighten out the current chaotic 
delivery situation. With shinping 
schedules so badly disarranged 
marty steel companies find it im- 
possible to make definite promises 
for future deliveries and custom- 
ers are being asked to cancel or- 
ders for tonnages in excess of the 
informal quotas set up by steel 
— the magazine points 
out. 

The overall demand for steel 
is being obscured by factors tend- 
ing to keep down the amount of 
business placed on order books, 
hence a reservoir of tonnage es- 
pecially in the flat rolled products 
group not yet accepted by the 
steel companies is building up 
rapidly. Despite this situation, 
producers are pushing sheet and 
strip mills to the maximum and 
orders for this type of product 
have shown no let down in the 
past few weeks. 

Expansion of basing points for 
steel products other than stainless 
items predicted three weeks ago 
is now underway. Carnegie-Ill- 
inois Steel Corp. last week an- 
nounced Youngstown as one for 
hot-rolled carbon steel bars and 
small shapes, alloy hot-rolled bars 
and spring flats, alloy bar strip 
and alloy strip, all of which are 
made at the company’s Youngs- 
town plant but which were not 
heretofore based priced at Youngs- 
town. The same company also 
named Chicago and Pittsburgh as 
basing points for spiegeleisen and 
Pittsburgh as a base for ferro- 
manganese: Other companies are 
expected to take similar action, 
“The fron Age” says. — 

(Continued on page 2001) 
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Senate Finance Committee Completes Tax Plan 


The Senate Finance Committee, which concluded its open hear- 


ings on the tax-reduction bill on Oct. 17, has completed preparation ! 
of the bill for consideration on the floor of the Senate. 


The Senate 


committee has made radical revisions in the House-approved measure. 
In formally approving the bill on Oct. 23 the committee voted unan- 


imously to report it to the Senate floor. 


Associated Press advices said: 


On that date Washington 


_ The overall figure, based on re- 
vised estimates by experts, is $4,- 
000,000 smaller than the original 
estimate of tax reductions in the 
Senate bill. 

Chairman George (D.-Ga.) said 

there was only one last minute 
attempt to amend the bill and that 
failed. Senator Vandenberg (R.- 
Mich.) moved unsuccessfully to 
give corporations a_ retroactive 
$25,000 exemption from the ex- 
cess profits tax, applicable to 1945 
income. 
‘ The proposal, along with sev- 
eral other changes, probably will 
be renewed when the bill is called 
up for action in the Senate to- 
morrow. : 

On its first day of closed session 
deliberations the Committee voted 
13 to 3 to repeal the wartime ex- 
cess-profits tax on corporations, 
estimated to amount to $2,555,- 
000,000, according to Associated 
Press advices from Washington 
Oct. 18. 

On Oct. 22 it was indicated that 
President Truman had informed 
Democratic leaders in Congress 
that he hoped pending tax-reduc- 
tion legislation would be held 
within the recommendation sub- 
mitted by Secretary of the Treas- 
ury Vinson, calling for a cut of 
not more than $5,175,000,000 on 
the tax liabilities of 1946. Samuel 
W. Bell, who reported this in his 
advices from Washington to the 
New York “Herald Tribune” on 
Oct. 22, also stated in part: 

“The Treasury program pro- 
vided for repeal of the war-time 
excess profits tax, $2,555,000,000; 
repeal of the existing 3% normal 
tax on individual income, $2,085,- 
000,000, and elimination of the 
war-time excise taxes of the Rev- 
enue Act of 1943, to reduce reve- 
nues $535,000,000. 

“The estimate of the net reduc- 
tions in the bill tentatively ap- 
proved by the Senate Finance 
Committee, subject to formal rati- 
fication tomorrow, totals $5,629,- 
000,000. As passed by the House, 
the tax reduction bill would result 
in a 1946 reduction of $5,190,000,- 
000 without $160,000,000 in floor 
stock taxes which must be re- 
funded if the war-time excise 
levies on liquor and electric light 
bulbs are cut.” 

The formula which the Sen- 
ators chose for the individual in- 
come tax reductions, the Asso- 
ciated Press pointed out on Oct. 
18, would free an estimated 12,- 
000,000 persons in low-income 
groups from their tax obligations. 
Paralleling the House bill and the 
Treasury Department’s plan in 
that respect, it went about the 
operation in a different way. The 
House action on the bill was noted 
in our issue of Oct. 18, page 1869. 


The Senate Committee, the 
Associated Press observed, voted 
to retain the so-called 3% normal 
tax, which currently carries an 
exemption of only $500 regardless 
of the taxpayer’s dependents, but 
to apply to the normal tax the 
more liberal surtax exemptions, 
giving not only the taxpayer, but 
each dependent, $500 credit. In 
addition, the surtax would be cut 
3 percentage points in each 
bracket. The House had approved 
a similar formula, the Associated 
Press went on to say, but with 
surtax cuts on 4% in each of the 
graduated levels of taxable in- 
come. 

Vinson recommended straight- 
out repeal of the 3% normal tax. 

“That, in effect, is what the 
Senate bill does, too. The appli- 
cation of the surtax exemptions to 
the normal tax puts the two levies: 
on a common base, and cutting 
the surtax by 3 percentage points 
offsets the normal levy. 

“Two reasons were given for 
doing it the Senate way: Certain: 
_old Government bonds carry an 


exemption from the normal tax 
though not the surtax; and the 
Committee, looking ahead, was 
chary of repealing a tax which it 
might want to apply again some 
time in the future. 

“The Senators refused to agree 
to a House stipulation that all 
individual taxpayers get a mini- 
mum reduction of 10% in their 
iaxes.” 

The Senate Committee voted for 


repeal of the automobile use tax. 


next July 1, amounting to ap- 
proximately $140,000,000: In ad- 
dition, the Associated Press con- 
tinued: 

“The Committee voted accord- 
ance with the House action in 
freezing the Social Security pay- 
roll tax for another year at its 
present rate of 1% each on em- 
ployers and employes. Without 
the freeze the tax automatically 
— mount to 2%% on each 
* an. . 


“In voting to repeal the excess 


profit stax on corporations next. 


January, the Finance Committee 
overrode the House which bal- 
lotted to cut the effective rate 
from 85.5 to 60% next year and 
not repeal the war-time business 
levy until 1947. 

“The Senate group stipulated 
that corporations might carry over 
unused excess profits tax credit 
for one year, throughout 1946, but 
turned down a-House proposal to 
cut the combined normal and sur- 
tax rate on all corporations from 
40 to 36%.” 

On the final day of delibera- 
tions, the Finance Committee 
voted individuals, through an 
over-all straight 5% cut, $563,- 
000,000 in income tax reductions 
in addition to the earlier approved 
$2,085,000,000; and. voted $58,000, - 
000 further tax aid for business, 
with a special treatment schedule 
for up-to-$60,000 small businesses: 
The Senate Committee declined to 
approved reduction to 1942 levels 
of excise imposts for which the 
House had voted, to commence 
next July 1. 

Relief for armed forces person- 
nel was voted by the Committee 
in exemptions which would free 
enlisted men of all income taxes 
on service pay during the war pe- 
riod and give officers a three- 
year extension of time for paying 
accrued taxes on service pay and 
income earned prior to military 
service. 

The following is the special 
treatment schedul-, combining 
normal and surtax rates, which 
the Committee voted to apply to 
the up-to-$60,000 corporations, as 
reported by C. P. Trussell to the 
New York “Times” on Oct. 19, 
from Washington: 


“20% on corporate income up. 


to $10,000; 27% on income from 
$10,000 to $20,000; 29% between 
$20,000 and $25,000 and 51% be- 
tween $25.000 and $60,000. 


‘Under present rates the normal }- 


tax runs from 15% on the first 
$5,000. of net income to 24% on 
incomes over $50,000. Surtaxes 
start at 10% on the first $25,000 
and go to 22% on income between 
$25,000 and $50,000, with 16% ap- 
plied after $50,000 for a flat com- 
bined normal-surtax rate of 40%. 

“Under the ‘special-treatment’ 
schedule a small business with: 
$5,000 of net income which now: 
pays $1,250 in taxes, would pay 
$1,000 and have a-saving of $250. 


A $10,000 income corporation now'| 


paying $2,600 in taxes would pay’ 
$2,000, or $600 less. 

“The same amount, $600, would: 
be saved, beyond reductions real- 
ized through the repeal of the 
excess profits tax applying to all 
corporations, by small businesses 
with net incomes ranging from 
$15,000 to $25,000. A $30,000 net 
income business which now pays. 
nermal and surtaxes amounting to 


Senate Backs Truman 
In Pleas for Jewish 
s 

Homeland in Palestine 

Members of the Senate are re- 
ported to be backing up President 
Truman in his requests to the 
British Government concerning 
Jewish immigration to Palestine. 
Although the British Information 
Service in London reported on 
Oct. 1 that Prime Minister Attlee 
had replied to the President’s 
message on Sept. 16, it has not 
been disclosed by the White House 
what the reply contained, al- 
though it was admitted by Press 
Secretary Charles G. Ross on 
Oct. 3, according to Associated 
Press Washington advices, that 
word from Mr. Attlee had been 
received. — 

_.The contents of President Tru- 
man’s message on the Jewish 
question have only been surmised 
at, although Senator McMahon 
(D.-Conn.) said that he belived 
the President asked that 100,000 


to Palestine, and that the Prime 
Minister decided otherwise. 


Taft (R.-Ohio) told reporters, ac- 
cording to the Associated Press, 
that they plan .to make a formal 
demand that Palestine be opened 
to Jewish immigration. - They in- 
troduced such a resolution last 
year, but it was sidetracked be- 
cause of “war problems.” 


It was feared then that any 
action by the United States might 
provoke an uprising by Arab 
leaders, who bitterly oppose 
wholesale admission of Jews. 

Meanwhile it has been learned, 
United Press reports from Wash- 
ington, Oct. 2, indicate that the 
Arab League has opened an office 
in this country to campaign 
against the Zionist movement for 
a Jewish homeland. The. League 
is opposed to further Jewish 
Limmigration into Palestine. 


Lederer Consultant To 
Aviation Section 


J. Lederer, Chief Engineer, 
Engineering Department, Aero 
Insurance Underwriters, has been 
appointed Aeronautical Engineer- 
ing Consultant to the Aviation 
Section, New York Board of 
Trade, John F. Budd, Chairman, 
announced on Oct. 11. Author of 
“Safety in the Operation of Air 
Transports,” and numerous other 
writing on aviation, Mr. Lederer 
was Aeronautical Engineer for the 
U. S. Air Mail Service during 
1926. In 1940 he became Director 
of the Safety Bureau, Civil Aero- 
nautics Board, followed by be- 
coming Executive Assistant for 
the Airlines War. Training Insti- 
tute, established by all the air- 
lines to train military personnel 
for the Air Transport Command. 
During the war he served as 
Operations Analyst for the Army 
Air Forces, and was a member of 


| the National Advisory Committee 


for Aeronautics. 


As Consultant to the Aviation 
Setcion, New York Board of 
Trade, Mr. Lederer will serve in 
an advisory ‘capacity to imple- 
ment much of the progress made 
during 1945 through the series of 
Aviation Luncheon-Forums, 
which .were directed toward local 
and .national aviation expansion. 


about $9,400, would be assessed 
around $8,700: in corporate levies 
and save $700. 

“The $40,000 net income com- 
pany, paying $14,700 corporate, 
normal. and surtaxes, .would be 
assessed $13,800 under the ‘spe- 
cial-treatment’ plan, a saving of 
$900, while the $50,000 corpora- 
tion, -having- its taxes cut from 


$1,100. At $60,000 of net income 
the savings would stop.and the 


normal-surtax assessment would 
remain around $24,000.” 


European Jews be allowed to go) 


Senators Wagner (D.-N. Y.) and}- 


$26,000. to $18,900,. would save} 


continued: 

Some of the President’s pro- 
posals, including his plan to raise 
unemployment compensation to a 
nation-wide maximum of $25 
weekly, have had rough going in 
Congress. 

The President called for reports 
twice a month on the status of his 
recommendations. John W. Sny- 
der, Reconversion Director, re- 


coordinating the legislative pro- 
gram of all agencies in coopera- 
tion with the Bureau of the 
Budget. 

He was directed to “resolve dif- 
ferences” which may arise among 
agencies having overlapping in- 
terests. 

The President wrote the De- 

specific responsibility for each 
part of the program to a desig- 
nated agency.” . 
“It is my intention that this 
agency will make the necessary 
studies, prepare material, assist in 
drafting, .present testimony to 
Congressional committees, and in 
general follow the progress of the 
legislation in Congress,” the Presi- 
dent wrote. 

He directed Mr. Snyder not only 
to coordinate the work of all but 
gave him primary responsibility 
for several pieces of legislation, 
including those for a “full em- 
ployment” program and atomic- 
energy control. 

The War and Navy Departments 
received joint responsibility for 
fostering passage of legislation 
dealing with volunteer recruit- 
ment and “a comprehensive and 
continuous program of national 
security including a_ universal 
training program, the continuation 


‘| of selective service, and the unifi- 


cation of the armed services.” 

Legislation which would grant 
President Truman broad powers 
to reorganize executive agencies 
of the Government by shift and 
consolidations was approved on 
Oct. 12 by a Senate Judiciary sub- 
committee. 


Govi. to Work With 
Advertising Council 


Members of the American 
Association of Advertising Agen- 
cies on Oct. 17 heard John W. 
Snyder, War Mobilization and 
Reconversion director say that 
President Truman had instructed 
his agency to set up a unit to 
work with the War Advertising 
Council “to coordinate those pro- 
grams which the council will con- 
duct on behalf of the Govern- 
ment,” according to an account 
in the New York “Times” Oct. 18. 
The AAAA, the “Times” pointed 
out, is one of the 27 sponsoring 
organizations of the Council, 
which plans as part of its post- 
war program to help create pub- 
lic understanding of important 
national problems through the 
medium of advertising. 


The letter in which President 
Truman authorized the new co- 
ordinating unit was released by 
James W. Young, Chairman of the 
War Advertising Council, and was 
given as follows in the “Times”: 

“I am greatly pleased to hear 
the Advertising Council plans to 
carry on its public service activi- 
ties. I would like to express the 
sincere hope that American busi- 


rting your public service proj- 
ect with some of its advertising. 
Our problems, unfortunately, did 
not end with the war, and there 
will be many vital ones which 
canriot be solved . without the’ 
‘understanding cooperation of the 


people. 
“In order to assist this impor- 
tant work, I have asked the Office 


President Plans for Post-War Legislation 


President Truman has started rallying his forces to ptish forward 
the legislative program which he considers necessary to put the na- 
tion back on a peacetime basis. In letters addressed to cabinet heads 
and other Federal officials the President called for “vigorous and 
united action” in completing “as soon as possible” the 
in his message to Congress on Sept: 6, the Associated stated in 
Washington advices of Oct. 12, and@ 


ceived over-all responsibility for | - 


partment heads he was “assigning |‘ 


ness will see its way clear.to sup- | 


ans outlined 


of War Mobilization and Recon- 
version under Mr. John Snyder 
to set up a unit which will cor- 
relate the information policies of 
the Federal Government on which 
public campaigns using your fa- 
cilities are required. We look for- 
ward with pleasure to continued 
cooperation of American business 
on questions which will be vitally 
in the interests of all the people.” 

Mr. Snyder in his address 
praised the war work which the 
advertising industry had 
and emphasized its continued im- 
portance in the period of recon- 
version when many of the war- 
time controls had to be centinued 
‘in spite of the fact that business 
and individuals had undoubtedly 
grown weary of them. 

Workers, as well as business 
amen, Mr. Snyder continued, ac- 
‘cording to the “Times,” must 
“realistically face the fact that 
‘many of them will have to take 
‘jobs in service or manufacturing 
establishments where the rate of 
pay is less than they received in 
the shipyards and other munitions 
factories,” Mr. Snyder continued. 
‘The responsibility of Government, 
employer and worker boils down 
to one essential, he said. That 
essential he described as the 
maintenance of buying power of 
all the people so that their con- 
sumption can support production 
at full employment. ‘ 

“Many companies already have 
signified their ability and will- 
ingness to raise wages without 
increasing prices, and many such 
raises have been put into effect 
through collective bargaining,” he 
declared. 

“The real question,” Mr. Snyder 
pointed out, “is where, when and 
how much wage increase can be 
granted without losing our fight 
to keep prices within bounds and 
to prevent a runaway inflation.” 


President Praises Record 
Of Merchant Marine 

President. Truman sent to 
Arthur M. Tode, Honorary Presi- 
dent of the Propeller Club of the 
United States, a message of praise 
for the American Merchant Marine 
as it prepared to open its confer- 
ence in New York City. The Pro- 
peller Club’s 19th annual regional 
meeting is being held jointly with 
the conference. Wishing the con- 
ference “the utmost success,” the 
President’s letter to Mr. Tode took 
cognizance of the “proud record” 
of the Merchant Marine, and 
hailed the conference as a “link 
between the shipping indus 
and the Government.” The Pr 
dent said, according to the New 
York “Journal of Commerce” in 
its Oct. 15 account of the letter, 
that “the fact that the American 
Merchant Marine Conference of 
1945 is being held in peacetime 
‘is due in no little measure to the 
activities of those persons com-— 
posing the conference.” He cited 
the fact. that “at no time during 


the war was essential cargo left 
in any of our ports for lack of 
shipping,” adding that “the ca- 
pacity of the United States te 
build and sail merchant ships gave 
the Allied forces the fluidity of_ 
‘action that enabled them to halt 
and drive back the enemy on all 
of many fronts.” 
Mr. Truman, the “Journal of 
Commerce” stated, praised the 
conference as providing “ground 
upon which there can be diseussed 
those matters affecting our mer= 
chant fleet” and out of which “can - 
come substantial contribution to 
the solution of our complicated 
maritime problems.” 
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services, such for example as 
public health precautions, 
public roads and certain edu- 
cational facilities and per- 
form these functions at as low 
a cost as may be? 

There is an element with 
no small following in this 
country at present, which 
would completely and finally 
repudiate such ideas as these 
and have government ac- 
cept responsibility for the 
personal welfare of the indi- 
vidual in a degree which was 
not even thought of outside 
of Soviet Russia a very few 
years ago. This theory finds 
expression in the so-called 
full employment bill, but it 
is responsible for much more 
that is going on in Washing- 
ton today. It finds its full 
development in the teachings 
of Lord Keynes in Great 
Britain and Professor Han- 
sen in this country. The lat- 


ter has repeatedly proposed 
that the management of the | 
federal budget be regarded, 
not as a means of finding | 
ways and means of meeting 
the necessary expenses of 
government, but as a mech- 
anism with which the econ- 
omy of the country be man- 
aged, controlled, and steadily 
steered toward the goal of: 
stability at a high level of 
production and trade. The 
notions of Professor Hansen, 
we feel confident are famil- 
jar to our readers—as are, 
so we hope, their weaknesses. 


There is, therefore, no need! 
to expound them or to refute” 
them at this time. Suffice it 
to say now that no basis for | 
any logical fiscal policy, in-, 
cluding taxation, can 
reached until we definitely. 
reach a conclusion as to 
whether we shall accept the 
Hansen notion or not. It has 
been our tendency so far to 
avoid coming to grips with 
these matters, or indolently , 
to suggest compromise solu- 
tions, etc.—as if such ideas 
could be half sound and half 
false. 
What Objective? 

It will likewise be difficult 
for us to do more than patch 
up thoroughly unsatisfactory 
compromises in matters that 
have to do with taxation, un- 
til we come to a clear con- 
clusion in our own minds 
about the ends and aims of 
taxation as such. Until quite 
recent years it has been sup- 
' by Americans at all 
events that the one purpose 
of taxation was to raise funds 
which government must 
have.. They were universally 


as a necessary, or at 
events an_ unavoidable 


evil. It was all but univer- 
sally agreed that levies 


should be laid upon the peo- 
ple in amounts no larger 
_ than: absolutely necessary for 


the purposes in hand. It may 
ibe said; perhaps, that Adam 


sound taxation which have 
furnished the foundation of 
American thinking on the 
subject. It is probably true 
that through the years of the 
past half century, economists 
and statesmen have become 
increasingly aware that 
whether designed for the 
purpose or not, virtually all 
taxation has definite and 
often far-reaching effects in 
the business community. One 
would suppose that such a 
realization would render law- 
makers the more cautious 
and careful in the framing of 
tax legislation. Perhaps it 
has, but certainly nothing of 
the sort hag been in evidence 
for a decade or two at least. 


What has happened is that 
realization of the great ef- 
fect which taxation — par- 
ticularly when present-day 
amounts must be collected— 
inevitably has upon the econ- 
omy, appears to have sug- 
gested the notion to many 
that taxation furnishes a 
ready instrument with which 
income and the wealth of the 
world may be redistributed. 
Tax programs with such ends 
definitely—and all but out- 
spokenly—in view have made 
extended and, we fear, not 
always completely fair or 
candid use of the so-called 
“ability to pay” principle of 
taxation. This general pur- 
pose has often seemed to per- 
vade provisions of the in- 
come tax laws and equally 
the estate and inheritance 
tax laws. It, moreover, has 
not confined itself to the 
Federal scene. More than 
one of the states and even a 
number of smaller political 
units have appeared to be im- 
bued with the same idea and 
the same spirit in recent 
years. The movement, if such 
it may be termed, has, of 
course, received tremendous 
impetus from the New Deal. 


Time to Decide 


The time has arrived when 
we must come to a definite 
decision as to whether this 
has become an American doc- 
trine. If the decision is in the 
negative, then much needs to 
be done to our tax system, 
which has evolved through 
recent years in unsystematic, 
unplanned and ill-considered 
pieces poorly fitted together. 
If, on the other hand, the 
American people are seri- 
ously determined to. redis- 
tribute income and wealth 
permanently by means of 
taxation, then, of course, the 
sooner that fact is made fully 
known the better. Of course, 
it must presently appear in 
such an event that smaller 
and smaller income and less 
and less wealth will be avail- 
able for redistribution, and it 
is ardently to be hoped that 
the American people can 


choose aur course, whatever 
it is to be, before we can make 
very much progress with cur- 
rent tax problems. 


Another aspect of this mat- 
ter of basic importance should 
not escape attention at this 
time. During the war there 
appeared to be some slight 
recognition of the plain fact 
that we could scarcely ex- 
pect constructive attitudes 
among the people as a whole 
concerning all such questions 
unless the people as a whole 
knowingly helped bear the 
load of taxation—even if the 
collecting of taxes in small 
individual amounts from a 
great many people is not par- 
ticularly profitable. Civic 
consciousness and intelligence 
seem somehow to be closely 
related to how public affairs 
affect the individual pocket- 
book. Apparently the politi- 
cians are now forgetting this 
important principle in their 
desire to appeal to rank-and- 
file voters. 

Let us think all these 
things over and reach some 
definite conclusions before 
undertaking to decide on a 
postwar tax program. 


Market Transactions 
In Govts. in September 


During the month of September. 
1945, market transactions in direct 
and guaranteed securities of the 
Government for Treasury invest- 
ment and other accounts resulted 
in net sales of $12,526,000, Secre- 
tary Vinson announced on Oct. 15. 

The following tabulation shows 
the Treasury’s transactions in 
Government securities for the last 
two years: 

1943— 


September 
October 


$2,651,600 sold 

No sales or purchases 
5,000,000 sold 
4,800,000 purchased 


1944— 
$9.924,000 sold 
EE 105,100,000 sold 
11,500.000 sold 
16,511,300 sold 
18.992,500 sold 
September 28,100,000 sold 
5,900,000 sold. 
December 12,000,000 sold ° 

1945— 
48,131,000 sold 
a 2,940,000 sold 
55,600,000 sold 
34,400,000 sold 
17,060,000 sold 
_.... ad 150,000 sold 
September -_______ 12,526,000 sold 


*Less than $50,000 sold. 


Air Mail for China 


Postmaster Albert Goldman an- 
nounced on Oct. 15 the receipt of 
information from the Post Office 
Department at Washington, that 
air mail can now be accepted for 
all places in China. The advices 
state: 

The foregoing information has 
reference to air mail paid at. the. 
rate of 70 cents for each half 
ounce through transmission by 
air from New York to China. 
Such articles are restricted to 
letters in their usual and or- 
dinary form weighing not in ex- 
cess of two ounces and merchan-. 
dise, prints, etc., may not be en-. 
closed. 

Pending receipt of further in-. 
formation, articles paid for rage: 
mission by surface means or for 
transmission by steamer to India 
and thence onward by air (30: 
cents for each half ounce in addi- 


summon the intelligence to 
realize that fact without hav- 


Smith laid down the tenets of 


ing to learn it through bitter, 


tion to the regular postage) will 
be restricted to places located in 
what was heretofore considered 
as “Unoccupied China.” . 


experience; but we must 


Reserve Bank, who is Chairman 
of the CED’s Research Committee, 
and Beardsley Ruml, Treasurer of 
R. H. Macy & Co. 


The proposal of the CED, ac- 
cording to the “Times,” is for the 
setting up of a President’s com- 
mission on full employment and 
of a joint Congressional comrnit- 
tee, whose function would be to 
“review studies already completed 
by various private and public 
agencies and develop a coordi- 
nated and progressive program of 
measures designed to meet the ap- 
propriate responsibilities of the 
Federal Government.” 

Mr. Hoffman stated, the “Times” 
reports, that the 18-page plan had 
already been turned over to Pres- 
ident Truman for his considera- 
tion, and that copies had also been 
presented to other high officials in 
both the executive and legisla- 
tive branches of the Government. 
The “Times” further says: 


The proposed President’s com- 
mission would be headed by a 
representative of the President 
and would be “a small working 
body of from three to five mem- 
bers, composed of the ablest men 
to be found.” 
joint Congressional committee 
would be made up of the ranking 
members of the Senate and House 
Committees which now deal with 
major problems affecting the na- 
tional economy. Together the 
committees would cooperate to 
“create the climate in which pros- 
perity has the best chance” by 
cooperating in working out na- 
tional policies in resvect to iax- 
ation, encouragement of competi- 
tion, labor mobility and dissemi- 
nation of technical information 
the report stated. In addition the 
commission and committee would 
deal with public works, Social Se- 
curity, education and other public 
services as well as with such do- 
mestic problems as that of agri- 
culture. 


Declaring that the United States 
“shail not again be victimized by 
a nostalgia for normalcy,’ the 
study examines the new position 
in which the war has _ placed 
American free economy. It esti- 
mates that private industry “will 
have to provide the great bulk of 
7,000.000 to 10,000,000 new peace- 
time jobs reeded in as much as it 
has provided 90% of total employ- 
ment in the past and there is lit- 
tle likelihood of any important 
change in that ratio in the fu- 
ture.” 

“The 30% to 45% increase in 
the output of goods and services, 
compared with 1940, necessary to 
orovide these additional jobs,” it 
continues, “will call for a free 
flow of ideas and willingness on 


ithe part of hundreds of thousands 


of enterprisers and millions of in- 
vestors to risk billions of dollars.” 
The committee views this exnan- 
sion as an objective in which 
business, labor and Government 
share joint interest and responsi- 
bility. Its present program, it em- 
phasizes, is concerned “more with 
basic problems of attaining and 
maintaining high productive em- 
ployment in the vears ahead than 
it is with purely transitional prob- 
lems.” 

Asked how the two suggested 


commissions would fit into the 


BiJl, Mr. Hoffman stated that CED 
had begun its policy deliberations 
long before the Murray Bill had 
been presented. The CED measure. 
he stated, is entirely non-political. 
It would, however; he added, fit 
in with terms of the Murray Bill. 


although “CED takes no position 
for -or against pending pieces of 
legislation on full employment.” 


The companion! 


present Murray Full Employment. 


CED Proposes Plan for Prosperity to Truman - 


The Committee for Economic Development has submitted to 
President Truman a plan to facilitate attainment of high-level pro- 
duction and employment in the United States on the basis of a free 
economy, it disclosed at a press conference held jointly. according to 
the New York “Times,” on Oct. 11, by Paul Hoffman, Chairman of 
the CED and President of Studebaker Cerporation; Ralph E. Flanders, 
trres.dent of the Boston Federa!® 


The Stock Exchange 
Official Year-Beok 

The 1945 edition of the Stock 
Exchange Official Year-Book, 
published in London, England, has 
just been released in this country. 
Certain features that have had to 
be omitted from the 1941 and sub- 
sequent editions have been rein- 
stated. These included the special 
chapters which contain an au- 
thoritative article on Indian Fi- 
nance and tables of statistics, of- 
ficially furnished, relating to the 
finances of the Dominions and 
Colonies and certain of the lead- 
ing countries of the world. 

_ The General Information sec- 
tion, duly revised and brought up 
to date. has been reinstated con- 
taining information on stamp 
duties, trustee investments, estate 
duty, maturity dates of certain 
debentures and other loans, lists 
of statutory and chartered com- 
panies and of companies requir- 
ing declaration of nationality, etc. 
Further, in view of the removal 
of the ban on publication, certain 
details in the accounts of public 
utility companies including recent 
sales of gas and electricity units 
have been re-introduced. 

The new feature in the 1945 
edition is the article on Dominion 
Income Tax Relief and a table 
showing the effect of the relief 
on certain categories of surtax 
payers. 

Otherwise, the current edition 
follows the familiar lines of previ- 
ous editions, containing complete 
financial particulars of thousands 
of companies and securities. It 
also has particulars of the Joint 
Advisory Committee of Stock Ex- 
changes and a list of “Marking 
— recognized by the mar- 

et. 

_The 1945 issue, which is pub- 
lished by Thomas Skinner & Co. 
(Publishers), Ltd., London and 
New York. under the sanctien of 
the Council of the London Stock 
Exchange, contains 3.212 pages, 
and costs $25 per copy in the 


United States and Canada (duty 
paid). 


To Discuss Extension 
Of Hospitalization 


Plans for extending pre-paid 
hospitalization to every employed 
person in the country will be dis- 
cussed at the national conference 
of Blue Cross Plans to be held 
Oct. 29-31 at the Hotel Commo- 
dore, New York City. The con- 
ference will be attended by hos- 
pital leaders and representatives 
of the 19 million persons affili- 
ated with America’s 87 Blue Cross 
Plans. Scheduled speakers will 
include Louis H. Pink and Frank 
Van Dyk, President and Vice- 
President respectively of Asso- 
ciated Hospital Service of New 
York which serves more than 2 
million Blue Cross subscribers in 
Greater New York. With five 
states, representing 5% of the 
population of this country. still 
uncovered by Blue Cross Plans, 
the conference will be primarily 
concerned with methods of mak- 
ing the hospitalization service 
nation-wide. Other projects to be 
considered include cooperation 
with management and labor to 
include health benefits in wage 
agreements. convenient transfers 
and out-of-town benefits, recom- 
mendations for extending medical 
and surgical bill prepayment 
plans, encouragement of individ- 
ual and community . enrollmer¢ 
with emphasis on rural areas, 
vayroll. deduction for Federal 
Government employees, and co- 
ordination with tax - supported 
‘programs of medical care. 
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U.S. Ready to Accept Austrian Government >: 


The United States is now ready to recognize the Provisional Gov- 
érnment of Austria, the American member of the Allied Council ‘in 
Austria, John Erhardt, has been instructed to notify the Council, ac- 
cording to Associated Press Washington advices of Oct. 15, which 
added that officials had expressed hope that support of a full-fledged 
national Government in Austria would help solve some threatening. 


problems of control in that coun-® 


try. The Austrian regime, the As- 
sociated Press stated, was partially 
reorganized late last month when 
some Communist leaders lost 
power and some persons consid- 
ered in this country to be “demo- 
cratic leaders” came into the Gov- 
ernment, which is headed by 
Chancellor Karl Renner. 

The announcement of the’ State 
Department at Washington, as re- 
ported by the Associated Press, 
read as follows: 


- “In accordance with ‘the resolu- |: 


tion of the Allied Council in Aus- 
tria of Oct. 1, 1945, the members 
of the Council recommended to 
their respective-Gevernments that 
the authority of the Provisional 
Austrian Government,. subject to 


the guidance and control of the} 


Allied Council as the supreme au- 
thority in Austria, be extended to 
the whole of Austria. 

’ “The Provisional Austrian Gov- 
ernment was reconstituted by the 
Austrian provincial conference of 
Sept. 24 to 26, 1945, so as to 
broaden the basis of its political 
representation. The American 
Government has instructed its rep- 
resentative on the Allied Council 
that it is prepared to recognize 
the Provisional Austrian Govern- 
ment on this basis. 

“In submitting the recommen- 
dations the members of the Allied 
Council stated that one of the 
main duties of the Provisional 
Austrian Government will be the 
holding of national elections not 
later than December, 1945. 

“The Council furthermore re- 
solved that a democratic press be 
permitted to function in Austria. 

“The American Government ap- 
proves these recommendations, 
and regards them as an important 
step in fulfilling the declaration 
on Austria (at Moscow) of Nov. 1, 
1943. That declaration, made by 
the powers now represented on 
the Allied Council, provided that 
Austria should be liberated from 
German domination and re-estab- 
lished as a free and independent 
State.” 

The Associated Press pointed 

out that the Austrian recognition 
policy is akin to that previously 
announced for Hungary, where 
the United States sent word in 
early September that it was pre- 
pared to recognize the Hungarian 
setup upon promises to broaden 
itself politically. 
- In Rumania and Bulgaria, on 
the other hand, the United States 
has taken the position that it will 
net recognize the Soviet-spon- 
sored Governments until after 
they have taken definite steps to 
include leaders of parties not now 
fully represented. 


Announcement of readiness to 
recognize the present Austrian 
regime leaves only a few mechani- 
cal steps, such as an exchange of 
ambassadors. to restore relations 
beween Vienna and Washington 
to a normal diplomatic basis. This 
evidently will now be carried for- 
ward very rapidly. 


_ ABA Staff Changes 


Several changes in titles of 
A. B. A. staff members have been 
made by the Administrative Com- 
mittee of the Association, it was 
announced by Harold Stonier, 
Executive Manager, on Oct. 15. 


J. R. Dunkerley, John B. Mack 
Jr., and William T. Wilson were 
named Deputy Managers. Mr. 
Dunkerley, who has been identi- 
fied with the Association since 
1927, is Secretary of the Organi- 
zation Committee and Secretary 
of the Savings Division. Mr. Mack 
joined the A.B.A. 14 years ago: 
He is Manager of its Advertising 
Department. Mr. Wilson; with 
the Association the past 12 years, 
is Secretary-of the State Associa- 


tion- Section and Director of the 
Committee on Public Education.. 

George Y. Jarvis, agricultural 
economist, was named Secretary 
of the Agricultural Commission. 


coming from the Bureau of Agri- 
cultural Economics in Washington, 
D.C. In addition to having been 
with the B.A-E., he served for 
‘three years in the office of the 
‘Comptroller of the Currency. 


isistant Secretary of the Commis- 


‘Formerly Assistant Cashier. of the 
‘First National 


‘Commissien’s staff last. January. 
Mr. Orcutt has been directing 


in the absence of Deputy Manager 
Merle E. Selecman, who is now 
in Europe serving as Assistant to 
the Commissioner of the Amer- 
ican Red Cross. 


Robert C. Rutherford was 
named Assistant Secretary of the 
American Institute of Banking. 
Mr. Rutherford has been a mem- 
ber of the A.I.B. national staff 
since Nov. 1, 1944. Prior to then 
he was Executive Secretary of 
Minneapolis Chapter of the A.I.B. 

Howard B. Smith was made 
Assistant Director of Research in 
Mortgage and Real Estate Finance. 
Mr. Smith,. who was mortgage 
analyst of the Worcester County 
Institution for Savings at Worces- 
ter, Mass., for 20 years, revised 
the A.I.B. textbook, “Home Mort- 
gage Lending,” last spring. He 
joined the A.B.A. as a full time 
member of the staff on July 1, 
1945. He is a graduate of The 
Graduate School of Banking, class 
1943. 


Sept. Rayon Shipments 
Show Decline of 4 Per Cent 


Total rayon shipments of 60,- 
600,000 pounds in September were 
4% below the August figure of 
63,200,000 pounds, it was stated 
on Oct. 11 by the. “Rayon 
Organon,” published by the Tex- 
tile Economics Bureau, Inc. Fila- 
ment rayon at 48,500,000 pounds 
was 4% lower than August, while 
September staple fiber shipments 
of 12,100,000 pounds were off by 
5%. The declines were due prin- 
cipally to the fewer working days 
in September. The Bureau fur- 
ther reports: 


During the first nine months of 
1945, 566,900,000 pounds of rayon 
were shipped, an increase of 10% 
over the same 1944 period. Of this 
total, 446,300,000 pounds were 
yarn and_ 120,600,000 pounds 
staple fiber, representing a yarn 
increase of 13% and a staple de- 
crease of 2% from 1944. In the 
1945 period, 320,600,000 pounds of 
viscose+cupra and _ 125,700,000 
pounds of acetate yarn were 
shipped, while viscose staple de- 
liveries totaled 91,800,000 pounds 
and acetate staple 28,800,000 
pounds. 

Rayon stocks show only a slight 
increase from last month, amount- 
ing to 10,700,000 pounds in Sep- 
tember against 10,000,000 pounds 
in August. 


The “Organon” points out that 
recent rayon supplies have been 
limited at the consumer level 
partly because of the greatly re- 
duced inventories held at all 
stages of manufacture and dis- 
tribution. Until these inventories 
of raw materials, goods in proc- 
ess, and finished goods are built 
up to a practical working level, 
scarcities will continue to plague 
the consumer to say nothing of 


Mr. Jarvis became affiliated with | 
‘tthe Association three years. ago. 


George R. Amy was made As- 
‘sion on Country Bank Operations. | 
Bank, Bound }: 
‘Brook, N. J., Mr. Amy’ joined 


the affairs of the Trust Division 


§ ifi ii i 
The third edition of the “Na- 
tional Directory of Commodity 
Specifications,” originally pub- 
lished in. 1925; is. now available, 
according to an announcement by 
the National Bureau of Standards, 
Department of Commerce, at 
Washington. The announcement 
issued on. Oct. 10 further said: 

In this 1300-page volume will 
‘be. found. listed .and briefly de- 
scribed more than 35,000 : com- 
modity- standards’ and specifica- 
‘tions formulated by trade associ- 
ations, technical societies and or- 
‘ganizations that are representa- 
‘tive in a national way of industry 
‘or some branch of industry, as 
‘well as the. standards and specifi- 
‘cations of agencies that. represent 


- . 
The book- is of interest to man- 
‘ufacturers, produce almost 


‘tthe Federal Government as a 


‘ment: specifications, to purchasing 
agents ‘and other groups. It is 
‘designed to serve as-a ready ref- 
‘erence work in the field of stand- 
ards and. specifications. As in 


| previous editions the decimal sys- 


tem of classification of commod- 


to take care of new material. 

Where the use of a commodity 
is not self-evident from the title 
of the specification, a brief ex- 
planation has been given when 
possible. A summary of each 
specification is also included so 
that the reader may to some ex- 
tent judge for himself whether 
the scope of the specification fits 
his particular needs. Cross-refer- 
encing serves to tie up related 
specifications. 

A comprehensive index is pro- 
vided in which the commodities 
are listed alphabetically and ref- 
erences are given to the classifi- 
cation groups in which the speci- 
fications for the particular com- 
modities appear. The names and 
addresses of the standardizing 
agencies from which copies of the 
specifications can be obtained are 
also given. 

The Directory was prepared by 
Paul A. Cooley and Ann E 
Rapuzzi under the direction of 
A. S. McAllister, formerly chief 
of the Division of Codes and Spe- 
cifications, Bureau of Standards. 
It is known as Miscellaneous Pub- 
lication M178. Copies, bound in 
green buckram, may be obtained 
from the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, Washington 25, D. C., at 
$4.00 each. 


Sept. Freight Traffic 
Volume 17.6% Lower 


The volume of freight traffic, 
handled by Class I railroads in 
September, 1945, measured in 
ton-miles of revenue freight, 


amounted to 50,400,000,000 ton- 
miles, according to a preliminary 
estimate based on reports re- 
ceived from the railroads by the 
Agsociation of American Rail- 
roads. The decrease under Sep- 
tember, 1944, was 17.6%. 

Revenue ton-miles of service 
performed by Class I railroads in 
the first nine months of 1945 was 
44% under 1944, and 142% less 
than the corresponding period two 
years ago. However, compared 
with 1939 the 1945 total was more 
than two times as much. 

The following table summarizes 
revenue ton-miles for the first 
nine months of 1945 and 1944, 
(000 


1944 % 


Dec. 
Ist. 7 mos.__. 425,644,875 431,106,870 1.3 
Mo. of Aug... *56,400,000 64,459,523 12.5 
Mo. of Sept... 50,460,000 61,181,730 17.6 


manufacturers and distributors. . - 


Total 9 mos.. 532,444,875 556,747,123 4.4 
‘*Revised estimate, tPreliminary estimate.° 


‘everything covered by Govern-|: 


ities is used, some minor changes |: 
‘and additions having been made 


NY. 


on Monday, Nov. 19, as follows: 


Years—Ranald H. Macdonald, of 
Dominick & Dominick, New York; 
Winthrop H. Smith, of Merrill 
Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane, 
New York; Richard P. Dunn, ot 
Auchincloss, Parker & Redpath, 
Washington, D. C.; John Witter, 
of Dean Witter & Co., San Fran- 
cisco; Laurence P. Smith, of 
meds Bennett, Smith & Co., De- 
troit. 

Nominated to Serve Three 
Years—James F. Burns, of Her- 
ris, Upham & Co., New York; 
F. Dewey Everett, of Hornblower 


Stokes, Jr., of Stokes, Hoyt & 
‘Co.; New York; C. Newbold Tay- 
lor, of: W. H. Newbold’s Son & 
Co., Philadelphia; Joseph M. 
‘Seribner, of Singer, Deane & 
‘Scribner, Pittsburgh. 
Nominated to Serve Two 
‘Years to Fill a Vacancy—George 
R. Kantzler, of E. F. Hutton & Co., 
‘New York. 

' Nominated to Serve One Year 
‘to Fill a Vacancy—Thomas F. 
Lennon, of Delafield & Delafield, 
New York. nei 

A proposal to increase the num- 
ber of the Board of Governors 
from 30 to 33 will be submitted 
for vote at the annual meeting. It 
‘approved, the following have been 
nominated for the board: 

M. A. Willem,.of Beer & Co., 
New Orleans, to serve three years, 
J. E. Hogle, of J. A. Hogle & Co.. 
Salt Lake City, to serve two years; 
F. Edward Bosson, of Putnam & 
Co., Hartford, Conn., to serve one 
year. 

Nominating Committee for 1946 
—Roy E. Bard, of Shearson, Ham- 
mill & Co., Chicago; John L. 
Clark, of Abbott, Proctor & Paine. 
New York; Allan H. Crary, ot 
E. F. Hutton & Co., Los Angeles 
Henry Harris, of Harris, Upham & 
Co., New York; Edgar Scott, of 
Montgomery, Scott & Co., Phila- 
delphia. 

The five retiring Governors, viz.: 
Frank E. Baker, Baker, Weeks & 
Harden, Philadelphia; Eugene 
Barry, Shields & Co., New York: 
Herbert F. Boynton, F. S. Moseley 
& Co., New York; William J. 
Fleming, A. E. Masten & Co., 
Pittsburgh, and William B. Haff- 
ner, Wilcox & Co., New York, 
have each served two consecutive 
times. Under the constitution ot 
the association no governor may 
serve more than two consecutive 
terms. 

The Nominating Committee 
which submitted the above report 
is composed of Alfred E. Thurber, 
Shearson, Hammill & Co., N. Y., 
Chairman; C. Prevost Boyce. 
Stein Bros. & Boyce, Baltimore: 
Paul H. Davis, Paul H. Davis & 
Co., Chicago; Wright Duryea, 
Glore, Forgan & Co., New York, 
and James J. Minot, Paine, Web- 
ber, Jackson & Curtis, Boston. 


Miller Approved as Federal 


Security Administrator 

The United States Senate on 
Oct. 11 confirmed the nominatior 
of Watson B. Miller, of Maryland, 
to be Federal Security Adminis- 
trator, succeeding Paul V. Mc- 
Nutt, now High Commissioner tc 
the Philippines. Mr. Miller was 
named to his new post by Presi- 
dent Truman on Oct. 3. He hac 
been Assistant to Mr. McNutt 
since March, 1941. Washington 
advices to the New York “Times,” 
Oct. 3, said: 


“Before entering the FSA serv- 
ice, Mr. Miller was for 20 years 
the national rehabilitation direc- 
tor of the American Legion. A 


Captain in the first World War, 
he was motor transport officer, 
first for the Ninth Division and 
then for the 37th Division. 
Named from Maryland, he has 


a home in the District of Colum- 
bia: 


Renominated to Serve Three® 


& Weeks,.New York; Waiter W.' 


Members to Vote on Official Nominees 
The Nominating Committee of the Association of Stock Exchange 


Firms on Oct. 18 announced its nominations for offices to be voted 
on at the annual meeting and election of the Association to be held 


Truman Would Resume 
Public Works Program 


As part of the reconversion 
program President Truman has 
requested Congress to appropriate 
funds totaling $221,842.00 for the: 
resumption of public works ac- 
tivities interrupted by the war, 
the Associated Press stated in’ 
Washington advices Oct. 17. The: 
money would go largely for flood) 
control, reclamation and naviga- 
tien projects. The President’s pro-. 
posal asked that $128,475,000 : be 
appropriated the Corps of. 
Engineers and another: $83,367,000- 
for the Bureau of Réclamation. 
Funds recommended for the: flood: 
‘control program under the Army: 
Engineers provide for the comple- 
tion of 32. deferred: projects and 
resumption of work on 25. others,: 
and for initiation of 31 projects: 
expected to be completed by 1948 
and 29 others which will take 
longer to construct, the Associated: 
Press stated. Under the Engineers’. 
navigation program 23 projects 
are involved, and under the Re- 
clamation Bureau’s, 31. 

The Presidential recommenda- 
tions include $10,000,000 for the 
‘Bureau of Reclamation, the Asso- 
ciated Press reported, for work on 
the Davis Dam on the Colorado 
River, involved in the water 
treaty with Mexico ratified last 
April. The Associated Press con- 
tinued: 

“In. the Missouri River basin, 
the requested funds would permit 
the Reclamation Bureau to start 
construction on the Kortes, An- 
gostuar and Boysen dams and 
the Army Engineers to start the 
Garrison Dam on the main stream. 

“For the central valley of Cali- 
fornia, funds were asked for work 
on the Delta Mendota and Delta 
Cross Channel canals, as well as 
for final work on Shasta, Friant 
and Keswick dams.” 

In an earlier request the Presi- 
dent asked Congress for $3,998,- 
000 for the Civil Aeronautics Ad- 
ministration, $25,000,000 for the 
Public Roads Administration, and 
$1,641,000 for the International 
Boundary Commission, it was 
noted by the Associated Press, 
which added: 

“The appropriation requested 
for the Civil Aeronautics Admin- 
istration would provide for con- 
struction of additional hangars 
and the extension of the terminal 
building at the Washington, D.C., 
National Airport which is ex- 
pected to be turned back for ci- 
vilian use shortly. 

“Major flood control and navi- 
gation improvements in the East, 
such as the Buggs Island Reser- 
voir on the Roanoke River, the 
Clark Hill Reservoir on the Savan- 
nah River and deepening and rais- 
ing of bridges on the New York 
State barge canal, also are con- 
templated for construction by the 
engineers on all ‘the important 
watersheds in the eastern part of 
the country.’ 

“In the Pacific Northwest, the 
President proposed authorizing 
the engineers to start work on 
flood control dams in the Wil- 
lamette Valley. He also recom- 
mended authorizing construction 
or irrigation works in the Colum- 
bia River Valley to provide farms 
for returning veterans. 3 

“The sum of $15,000,000 was 
asked for a _ continuation of 
lower Mississippi Valley flood 
control. This would permit, the 
White House said, initiation” of 
two more reservoirs in the) Yazoo _ 
Basin and extensive work on the 
Atchafalaya floodway, in addition 
to continuing the work along t 


Misisssippi River proper.” 
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Swedish-British Monetary Discussions 
Rapid Expansion of Sweden’s Sterling Holdings 
Create Problems 


Swedish and British delegates met in London some time ago to 
discuss various problems in connection with the monetary agree- 
ment between the two countries which was signed in London last 
March. As the “Financial Times” points out, British exports to 
Sweden have not attained the volume then envisaged and Sweden’s 
inconvertible sterling holdings 7“ increased at a rate that was 


not foreseen. 

According to estimates in Stock- 
holm papers in March, Swedish 
exports to Britain during the first 
12-month period after the war 
were expected to amount in value 
to about $125,000,000, while im- 
ports would probably be worth 
only $75,000,000, leaving a Swed- 
ish export surplus of $50,000,000. 
Early in October, on the other 
hand, indications were _ that 
Sweden would, during the current 
year, accumulate a sterling claim 
of more than $75,000,000. This 
means that Sweden, directly or 
indirectly, would grant Britain an 
interest-free credit of that size. 

When Sweden signed fhe agree- 
ment in March, the leading liberal 
newspaper, “Dagens Nyheter,” 
now points out, she felt that it 
was in her interest to aid in re- 
storing the prestige and position 
of the pound’sterling. ‘“Interna- 
tional cooperation is needed in 
order to re-establish world econ- 
omy and naturally Sweden will 
have to play her part. But we 
should make our contributions in 
elose coordination with nations 
which economically are stronger 
and more powerful than Sweden. 
We should, at least, direct an es- 
sential part of our production 
eapacity and export possibilities 
towards countries willing and able 
to help in developing multilateral- 
ism in trade relations.” After 
having called attention to the ne- 
gotiations in London, the news- 
paper continue: “It will probably 
be made clear that in the Swedish 
point of view there is a very close 
connection between our granting 
of credits and the mutual ex- 
change of goods and services. If 
this exchange cannot be main- 


tained—if, in other words, the 
original agreement proves a mis- 
take in orientation—then a correc- 
tion will be necessary. For it is 
a vital condition for Sweden’s 
economy that we again find a 
course which leads to world trade 
where it actually exists, however 
large or small it may be after the 
devastation wrought by the war.” 


“Sweden Must Pursue Policy 
Facilitating Imports”’— 
Montgomery 


Discussing the situation from a 
somewhat different angle, the 
well-known economist, Professor 
Arthur Montgomery, first quotes 
English statements that Britain’s 
volume of exports must be in- 


creased by 50% in order to make 


it possible for the country to 
maintain imports on the prewar 
level. “At the same time, how- 
ever, other countries must be 
willing to increase their imports. 
Obviously, the United States holds 
a key position. By increasing its 
imports more than its exports the 
United States can play a most im- 
portant part in stabilization of 
international monetary relations. 
But Sweden also is in a position 
to make a contribution to the 
same end. During the 1930’s our 
imports were too low in relation 
to our exports. We do not know 
yet what our balance of payments 
will look like when international 
relations have become more sta- 
bilized. But if our _ position 
should remain as strong as it was 
during the 1930’s, then we ought 
to pursue a policy which facili- 
tates imports, if we really want to 
further the recovery of world 
economy.” 


House Group Recommends Cuthacks 


The House Appropriations Committee on Oct. 17 sent to the 
House for consideration legislation which it recommended to cancel 
ae yc in Government spending authorized for the current 


al year. 


The specific provisions of the measure, according to the 


Associated Press Washington report, would cancel $48,264,441,439 
in direct appropriations already made for the year ending next 


June 30, and would wipe out $4,-° 


187,903,339 in contractural author- 
ity for the same period, which, if 
used, would have required addi- 
tional appropriations of that 
amount; the bill includes recovery 
of $1,190,500 in funds of corpora- 
tions created by the Coordinator 
of Inter-American Affairs. 


The legislation as proposed is a 
direct result of the war’s end and 
the cuts it outlines would apply 
as follows, according to the Asso- 
ciated Press: 

“Military establishments, $30,- 
903,090,564. 

“Naval establishments, $17,662,- 
163,961. 

“Miscellaneous executive agen- 
cies, $3,887,090,253. 

“Previous cancellations already 
approved by Congress bring the 
total to $56,810,654,278 of an esti- 
mated original available spend- 
ing of $170,000,000,000 for the 
fiscal period. However, the com- 
mittee pointed out, approximately 
$80,000,000,000 of this year’s orig- 
inal total already has been spent 
or obligated. 


“The biggest cut in the Army’s 
funds was $12,166,313,000 for the 
Air Corps. On Aug. 23 of this 
year, the Committee said, the 
Army Air Corps had 62,045 planes, 
with plans to dispose of 44,222 
while acquiring 1,238 new ships. 
To start the fiscal year the Army 
had a total of $47,129,605,501 
_ available to spend. The Budget 
Bureau and the President recom- 
mended cancellation of $28,692,- 
772,000. The Committee raised 
this by $2,210,318,564, a practice 
it followed generally in other 


budgets and Presidential recom- 
mendations.” 


Calling for more rapid demobi- 
lization of Army and Navy per- 
sonnel, the Committee wrote into 
the legislation, the Associated 
Press reported, a requirement 
that the armed services proceed 
with discharges at a rate not less 
than would be necessary to keep 
within the limits of remaining 
funds for personnel pay. The 
press advices added: 


“The $17,662,163,961 dropped 
from the Navy’s funds exceeded 
budget recommendations by $603,- 
239,515 and leaves the sea service 
with an estimated balance of $11,- 
945,257,515 to tide it over until 
next June 30. The Committee 
suggested a cut of $3,481,300,000 
in naval aviation funds. It said 
the Navy had 41,000 planes at the 
start of the fiscal year and plans 
to junk or otherwise dispose of 
24,000 of them. 


“Attached to the bill is a ban 
against starting any new ship 
construction during the current 
year ‘in view of the tremendous 
og moderness of the existing 

eet.’ 


“The Committee served notice 
that it hasn’t finished slashing ap- 
propriations, asserting that “larger 
rescissions are .practicable” and 
will be forthcoming as soon as 
more definite figures on obliga- 
tions and needs of the various 
agencies are available. 

“The biggest cut in the exec- 
utive agencies’ funds was $2,339,- 
561,000 from the Lend-Lease ap- 
propriation. It leaves the pro- 


To Liquidate NWLB 


Official announcement was 
made on Oct. 16, by the National 
War Labor Board that it is pro- 
ceeding with plans to liquidate 
by Jan. 1. For the continuation 
of those functions which require 
administration until the expiration 
of the Stabilization Act, June 30, 
1946, it is expected that an in- 
terim agency will be created, the 
“Journal of Commerce” stated in 
advices from its Washington bu- 
reau on Oct. 16. These advices 
added: 


At the same time it was under- 
stood that President Truman was 
favorably impressed with the sug- 
gestion advanced by = several 
NWLB members at a White 
House conference (Oct. 15) that 
a tripartite commission be estab- 
lished to deal with reconversion 
wage policy. The commission, if 
created, would be a temporary 
body and Government officials 
who discussed the proposal felt 
that it should be set up immedi- 
ately and attempt to complete its 
work before the Labor-Manage- 
ment Conference in November. 


Objection to creation of such a 
commission was expressed. by 
several CIO and AFL leaders, 
who took the position that formu- 
lation of wage policy under the 
President’s Executive Order of 
Aug. 18 is the sole responsibility 
of the Administration and should 
not be passed off on others. The 
suggestion made to the President 
was that men like Eric Johnston, 
President of the United States 
Chamber of Commerce; Ira 
Mosher, President of the National 
Association of Manufacturers; 
CIO President Philip Murray, 
AFL President William Green 
and several outstading public rep- 
resentatives sit down and work 
out recommendations for a wage 
policy with the help of the in- 
terested and responsible Govern- 
ment agencies, including OPA, 
OES, OWMR and NWLB. 

The Board’s new Chairman, 
Lloyd K. Garrison, said at a 
press conference, according to 
the “Journal of Commerce,” that 
the Board has pending some ap- 
peal cases “which would raise 
some questions as to the formu- 
lation of wage policy.” 

Mr. Garrison was also quoted 
as follows: 

He asserted that among pending 
cases in which the Board, even 
under its procedures for liquida- 
tion*may issue directive orders, 
are some involving alleged in- 
equities and maladjustments.” 


“As I see it,’’ Mr. Garrison said, 
“there are two phases of the 
wage-price problem. One _in- 
volves the allowance or the dis- 
allowance of price increases when 
wage increases are permitted. 
This phase is very clearly covered 
in the President’s Executive Or- 
der of Aug. 18. The price factor 
is up to OPA and OES. The other 
phase involves inequities and 
maladjustments. If no clarifica- 
tion is coming by the time the 
Board is called upon to act on 
those cases now pending, it might 
be that the Board would have to 
formulate its own definitiofs. 
How this would be done I do not 
know.” 


From the “Journal of Com- 
merce” advices we also quote: 


The interim agency which 
would supplant NWLB_ would 
deal primarily with passing upon 
voluntary wage increases where 
Board approval is necessary and 
with handling the mass of viola- 
tions of wage stabilization regula- 
tions which has accumulated. 
More than 20,000 cases, including 
illegal increases during the war 
and illegal wage decreases or- 
dered since the war, are now 
pending. The Board does not hope 
on those before it liqui- 

ates. 


gram, now being liquidated, with 
cash and contractural availability 
of $1,879,183,000.” 


Labor Dept. Reports on Hours and Earns. in July 


Earnings of factory workers in July averaged $45.42 per week, 
about the same as a year earlier, although the average work-week of 
44 hours was 0.6 of an hour less than in July, 1944, the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics reported on Sept. 25. Widespread observance of the 
July 4 holiday coupled with cuts in war production shortened the 
work-week by one-half hour from June, 1945, levels and reduced 


weekly earnings oy ¥z cents. 
Labor Department’s advices fur- 
ther said: 

“Total hours of work in fac- 
tories dropped by more than 25,- 
000,000 per week (5%), from June 
to July, the durable goods indus- 
tries accounting for approximately 
80% of the decline. Of the nine 
durable goods groups, the six ma- 
jor munitions groups, transporta- 
tion equipment, iron and steel, 
machinery except electrical, auto- 
mobiles and electrical machinery 
showed decreases totaling 18,500,- 
000 hours, resulting from both 
employment declines and reduc- 
tions in the scheduled work- 
weeks. These declines occurred 
before the Japanese surrender. 

‘“‘Weekly earnings in the durable 
goods group overaged $50.60 in 
July, almost 212% below the 
June level. This cut in weekly 
pay was due primarily to a 2% 
reduction in the average work- 
week. Although weekly earnings 
in each of the durable groups 
were less than in June, only in 
automobiles were they substan- 
tially lower than a year ago.” 

The advices went on to say: 

“Workers in the automobile in- 
dustry earned $53.05 as compared 
with $55.54 in June and $56.43 in 
July of last year. The 444% re- 
duction in weekly earnings over 
the year in this group reflects 
declines of about 3% in both the 
average work-week and average 
hourly earnings. Among the dur- 
able goods groups, the automobile 
group reported the greatest reduc- 
tion in hours over the year and is 
the only one in which hourly 
earnings were less than a year 
before. Nevertheless, production 
workers in this industry still earn 
on an average of $1.25 per hour, 
second only to the transportation 
equipment group. ° 

“In the lumber group, produc- 
tion workers earned only slightly 
less than a year ago, but their 
weekly earnings were 7% below 
those in June. The decline in 
weekly earnings brought 
about by a 6% reduction in the 
average work-week and, to a 
lesser degree, by a 142% reduction 
in average hourly earnings. Ob- 
servance of the July 4 holiday, 
vacations, seasonal slack and in- 
clement weather in the north- 
western mills all combined to 
shorten the work-week. Loss of 
overtime at premium pay plus 
a decrease in the proportion of 
higher-paid employees reduced 
the average hourly earnings. 

“All of the 11 nondurable goods 
groups reported higher weekly 
earnings than a year ago, but nine 
of these reported lower pay than 
in June. The only sizable de- 
clines, ranging from about 3 to 
412%, were in the apparel, miscel- 
laneous and tobacco groups. 
strike in the cigar industry over 
new piece-work rates was the 
prime factor in reducing working 
hours in the tobacco group to a 
level of 41.1 hours per week and 
weekly pay- to $30.85. Reduced 
weekly pay in the miscellaneous 
group was due td production cuts 
in the scientific instruments in- 
dustry which is the highest paying 
industry in the group. While the 
decline in weekly earnings in ap- 
parel was partly seasonal, the re- 
duction in hours occasioned by the 
holiday and vacations were con- 
tributing causes. 

“The major groups which re- 
ported increases, petroleum and 
rubber, showed gains of 1% and 
12%, respectively in weekly pay. 
Premium pay for July 4—most 
firms remained open on this day— 
raised both weekly and hourly 


earnings by equal proportions in 
the petroleum industry. A return 
to normal operations in the rub- 
ber industry, after strikes in June, 
accounted for the rise in weekly 


AS 


aoere and earnings in this indus- 
rv. 

“Hourly earnings for anthracite 
miners averaged about 4% more 
than in June—an increase from 
$1.17 to $1.22 per hour. This may 
be attributed to the new Anthra- 
cite Agreement, effective June 16. 
Under this contract miners re- 
ceive pay for underground travel 
time, premium pay for work on 
second and third shifts, and an 
increase in annual vacation pay. 
Weekly pay remained practically 
unchanged, since hours dropped 
by about 4% as the result of holi- 
day observance.” 


Curbs President’s 
Agency Merger Power 


The Senate Judiciary Commit- 
tee has rewritten the House meas- 
ure approved by the House on 
Oct. 4 designed to give the Presi- 
dent authority to streamline gov- 
ernment agency set-ups. The ef- 
fect is to cut by nearly half the 
broad powers to reorganize the 
government which President Tru- 
man had asked of Congress. The 
Senate Committee, according to 
the Associated Press in its Wash- 
ington advices of Oct. 16, put in 
provisions that: 

1. No change shall be made in 
the status of 13 agencies. (This 
still leaves 90 or more that the 
President can shift about.) 

2. Any reorganization plan may 
be vetoed by either House or Sen- 
ate, acting alone. 

The Associated Press at the 
same time said: 

The agencies exempted from 
reorganization are the Federal 
Communications, Interstate Com- 
merce, Federal Trade, Securities 
and Exchange, Tariff, and Fed- 
eral Power Commissions; the 
Federal Land Bank System, the 
Federal Deposit Insurance Corpo- 
ration, the National Mediation 
Board, the National Railroad Ad- 
justment Board, the Railroad Re- 
tirement Board, the District of 
Columbia government and the 
General Accounting Office. ° 

With the exception of these 
agencies, the measure allows the 
President to draw plans for,shift- 
ing and consolidating government 
agencies to achieve efficiency and 
economy. 

Any reorganization plan, how- 
ever, must be submittd to Con- 
gress. It would become effective 
sixty days later unless either 
House or Senate adopted a reso- 
lution of disapproval. 

As the measure came from the 
House it required that both House 
and Senate adopt a resolution of 
disapproval in order to invalidate 
a reorganization proposal. 

The House voted to exempt 
completely from reorganization 
only the Federal Trade, Interstate 
Commerce and Securities and Ex- 
change Commissions and the 
three railway labor agencies. 


The idea that one Chamber of 
Congress alone should be able to 
veto a reorganization plan has 
been plugged from the start by 
Senator Homer Ferguson, Repub- 
lican, of Michigan. 

In the committee showdown, 
however, the fight for it was led 
by Senator Burton K. Wheeler, 
Democrat, of Montana. one of the 
President’s close friends. 

Senator Wheeler told reporters 
he wanted a tighter Congressional 
grip “because you and I know the 
President can’t and won’t draft 
these reorganization plans.” 

“Somebody does it for him,” 
he added. “And nine out of ten of 
these professional reorganizers 
don’t know as much about what 
they are doing as do members of 
Congress.” 
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Fairchild’s Retail Price Index for 


R Retail prices of general merchandise based on the Fairchild Pub- 
lications index remained unchanged in September as compared with 


August. 


This follows the first advance in the index for some iime. 


As compared with a year ago, there was practically no change, only 


a fractional gain of 0.1%. 
able Oct. 16, further stated: 


months there were also no 
changes recorded by the major 


groups. However, each one o. 
the mejor groups—with the ex- 
ception of home _ furnishings, 


showed a nominal change as com- 
pared with a year ago. There 
was a decrease in piece goods ana 
infants’ and children’s wear quo- 
tations. There were fractionai 
gains in: women’s and men’s ap- 
parel prices. The increases in the 
major groups since the 1933 low 
have been exceedingly marked, 
varying from 41142% in infants 
and children’s wear to 72% in 
piece goods. 

“Commodities showing changes 
during the month included frac- 
tional gains in furs, men’s, in- 
fants’ and children’s shoes. Frac- 
tional declines were recorded in 
aprons and house dresses, women’s 
underwear and men’s shirts. The 
same commodities also showed 
changes as compared with a year 
ago. The greatest change was re- 
corded in furs. 

“As emphasized before, the 
Fairchild Retail Price Index does 
not include style items and only 
includes a minimum of women’s 
apparel. The advance in style 
items has been greater than 
standard merchandise. Further- 
more, the Index does not measure 
changes in quality which un- 
doubtedly represent a good-sized 
advance in former values received 
for the same dollar. 

“The higher prices granted by 
OPA for cotton textiles should 
partially be reflected in an in- 
crease in these items. Upward 
adjustments are also expected in 
other commodities as wage ad- 
Vances are granted. It is un- 
likely, however, that OPA will 
grant increases in finished goods 
prices at wholesale equivalent to 
the gains given to labor. The 
pricing policy of OPA on home 
furnishings, which are included 
in the Fairchild Index, shoulda 
also mean a slight gain in prices 
at retail. 

“According to A. W. Zelomek, 
Economist, under whose supervi- 
sion the Index is compiled, retail 
prices based on comparable qual- 
ity items should average slightly 
higher. The return to better 
quality at the same levels will 
occur only partially, part of the 
return to better quality levels is 
to be reflected in moderate ad- 
vances.” 


Chile Pres. Received 
At White House 


The first reception by President 
Truman of the head of a Latin- 
American State took place on Oct. 
11 when Chile’s President, Jan 
Antonio Rios, arrived at Washing- 
ton and was entertained at a stag 
dinner at the White House. Pres- 
ident Rios drove up to Washing- 
ton from Richmond, Va., with 
members of his party, and was 
met on the Virginia side of the 
Lincoln” Memorial Bridge by 
President Truman’s military and 
naval aides and Secretary of State 
Byrnes, the New York “Times” 
stated in its Washington dis- 
patch. President Truman received 
the head of the Chilean Govern- 
ment on the north portico of the 
White House. A formal recep- 
tion was held in the East Room of 
the Executive Mansion immedi- 
ately after President Rios had 
presented Mr. Truman with the 
document ratifying the United 
Natioas Charter for Chile. 
_.That evening at dinner Pres- 
ident Rios offered the following 
toast, according to the “Times”: 

“I render homage to the people 
and the democracy of: the United 
States and to their President, His 
Excellency, Harry S. Truman, 


The advices for September made avail- 


“For the first time in several ® 


whose distinguished wife I in- 
clude in my sincerest wish for 
their personal welfare.” 

In the successive two days 
President Truman and his guest 
held several conversations in the 
White House, the Associated Press 
reported from Washington, Oct. 
14, during which the Chilean is 
reported to have extended a cor- 
dial invitation to Mr. Truman to 
visit his country. Regarding po- 
litical conditions in Argentina, 
President Rios predicted that 
that nation would soon return “to 
complete and full democracy and 
liberty,” the New York “Times” 
Washington advices stated on Oct. 
12, adding that he said that he 
preferred to regard the present 
situation there as “an incident in 
the general politics of the Amer- 
ican continent.” The “Times” 
said that Mr. Rios expressed the 
opinion that democratic sentiment 
was becoming so deeply rooted in 
South America that no dictator- 
ship could survive. Before leav- 
ing Washington, according to the 
Associated Press, President Rios 
held a reception at the Chilean 
Embassy where he greeted mem- 
bers of the diplomatic corps and 
other notables. 

President Rios arrived in New 
York City for a 5-day visit on 
Oct. 15, and the honors accorded 
him included a luncheon on Oct. 
16 and a dinner the previous day 
at both of which he was the guest 
of honor. The luncheon was given 
for 300 business leaders at the 
Union Club, Park Avenue and 
69th Street, by Thomas J. Watson, 
President of the International 
Business Machines Corporation, 
said the New York “Herald Trib- 
une” of Oct. 17, which also stated 
in part: 

At the luncheon, President Rios 
who shared the speakers’ table 
with Mr. Watson, Dr. Nicholas 
Murray Butler, President Emer- 
itus of Columbia University, and 
Nelson A. Rockefeller, former 
Assistant Secretary of State, made 
a strong plea for world-wide 
unity among nations. His address, 
delivered in Spanish, was repeated 
in English by Benjamin Claro- 
Velasco, former Chilean Minister 
of Education. 


On Oct. 15 Dr. Rios was the 
guest of the Pan American Soci- 
ety and the Chile-American As- 
sociation at a dinner in the Hotel 
Waldorf-Astoria attended by 1,000 
members and friends of the two 
organizations. Among them were 
Mayor La Guardia, James A. Far- 
ley, Frederick E. Hasler, Presi- 
dent of the Pan American Society; 
John T. Kirby, Chairman of the 
Chile-American Association, and 
the Most Rev. Bishop John F. 
O’Hara of Buffalo. This was 
noted in the New York “Times” 
of Oct. 16 which also said: 


President Rios was welcomed 
to the city upon his arrival yes- 
terday by Mayor La Guardia and 
a greeting committee headed by 
Grover A. Whalen at Pennsyl- 
vania Station. He will stay at the 
Waldorf-Astoria and be _ enter- 
tained throughout the week as 
the guest of the city. 


As master of ceremonies Mr. 
Hasler hailed President Rios as 
“the first Chilean President to 
visit the United States during his 
term of office and as a tried and 
true friend of democracy and 
Pan-American solidarity — a 
staunch ally whose country con- 
tributed greatly to victory in the 
war—and a vigorous supporter of 
the planning for an enduring 
peace throughout the world.” 

In an interview in his suite at 
the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel on Oct. 
16 President Rios said that there 
would be no advantage in calling 


an inter- American. conference 


now to discuss the political situa- 
tion in Argentina. 

The New York “Times” re- 
ported him as describing the pres- 
ent regime in Argentina as “a 
very sick man who each day 
grows weaker and weaker,” and 
smilingly suggested that we leave 
him alone so “he can die in 
peace.” 


In New York on Oct. 17 Pres- 


ident Rios speaking at a dinner] 


in his honor at the Hotel Bilt- 
more, given. by the Free World 
Association called. for economic 
solidarity among the American 
republics to reinforce the political 
solidarity which has been 
achieved, pointing out that com- 
plementary economics are “the 
most serious obstacle” to the. so- 
cial stability of Latin America. 


In the New York “Herald Trib- 
une “he was quoted as saying: 


“If something fragile remains 
in the chain of American unity, 
it is because the economic link is 
as yet imperfect and weak. Even 
though we got, at the Conference 
of Mexico, an ‘Economic Charter 
of, the Americas,’ which we all 
acclaimed with fervor and with 
faith, it does not walk as yet with 
sure and certain steps on the 
road of practical application.” 


President Rios explained, said 
the “Herald Tribune” that the 
condition of complementary econ- 
omies is the “determining cause of 
the low levels of living which 
clamor for solution” in Latin 
America. 


“Economic democracy is more 
difficult of attainment and pro- 
founder and slower than political 
democracy,” he said. “That is 
why my government is now di- 
recting its efforts toward the in- 
crease and diversification of her 
exportable production and the 
mechanization of her industries 
as the best and surest means of 
gaining this end.” 


Rum! Group Offers 
Better Living Plan 


The National Planning Associ- 
ation sent to President Truman 
its recommendations for national 
prosperity based on cooperation 
by business, labor, agriculture 
and Government toward creating 
“opportunity, security, rising 
standards of living and respect 
for human rights,” and the Presi- 
dent replied in a letter in which 
he fully agreed that cooperative 
planning by these four groups 
was necessary “if we are to re- 
alize our opportunities for stead- 
ily improving the national stand- 
ard of living.” 


The NPA report was submitted, 
according to Washington advices 
from the Associated Press, Oct. 
15, by a group of Committee 
Chairmen from the Association, 
including Beardsley Ruml, Theo- 
dore V. Schultz, Clinton 
Golden, Stacy May, Charles E. 
Wilson and H. Christian Sonne; 
and it embraced a series of ques- 
tions designed to trace responsi- 
bility for various phases of na- 
tional action looking to a co-oper- 
ative program embracing the four 
groups. The Board and commit- 
tee members of the NPA, the re- 
port said, will seek solutions to 
the various problems in a series 
of conferences, the first to be 
held on Dec. 7. 

In his letter, the President 
wrote: “It is particularly gratify- 
ing to note the emphasis you 
place on respect for human rights. 
Enduring solutions to our national 
problems will be found only in 
so far as our human relationships 
are based on mutual trust and 
respect. 

“I wish you every success in 
your own program of conferences 
and hope that your efforts will 
help stimulate agriculture, busi- 
mess and labor organizations to 
proceed along the lines you have 
suggested.” 


Here and There 


(Continued from first page) 
ing in Europe. Tie it up: labor 
proves its power. Labor has 
power, indeed. But the American 
peoples also are possessed of 
power, and hate irresponsibility 
and tyranny.” 

* * * 


In addition to their other fal- 
lacies, prononents of the Murray 
Bill are committing an increasing- 
ly widespread error in pre-sup- 
posing tnat a single economic 
plan in practice operates in a vac- 
uum, without reverberating 
throughout the enoconmy. This is 
similar to the prevalent error of 
forgetting that a wage increase in 
a particular industry affects wages 
in other industries, raises raw ma- 
terials and supply costs, and af- 
fects the volume of sales. Under 
the Murray Bill in actual opera- 
tion, in order to get the last five 
million or so workers into em- 
ployment, the federal government 
will have to control wages and 
prices, and determine the kind of 
goods to be produced; or spend 
billions at an accelerated rate— 
or both. 

* * 


If the Administration really 
wants to forestall explosive in- 
flation,, surely there are some 
simple and definite steps that it 
can take. Among these are: 

(1) Stop supporting mainte- 
nance-of-purchasing-power theo- 
ries. 

(2) Take concrete steps in ef- 
fecting economies. 

(3) And probably most impor- 
tant—end the OPA regulations, 
thus making effective our most 
powerful anti-inflationary anti- 
dote, namely, the nation’s tremen- 
dous productive capacity. In the 
face of OWMR Director Snyder’s 
statement in Boston last week that 
“the first and best way to fight 


inflation is to produce more 
goods”; another government 
agency, the OPA, is imposing 


bottlenecks and other insuperable 
obstacles on both production and 
employment. 

% 


It is not realized that apart from 
what we may or may not do for 
Great Britain by way of a so- 
called loan, aid or gift, other bil- 
lions will go to Europe through 
machinery that is already well- 
established. Dollars in huge 
amounts will be exported through 
the Bretton Woods’ Fund and 
Bank, and through the Export- 
Import Bank. The latter has a 
program under. which foreign 
governments can finance  pur- 
chases of our goods that were 
formerly transferred through 
Lend-Lease; and has established 
credit for general purchases by 
Russia and the Netherlands at 
234% for 30 years; and for the ex- 
port of $100,000,000 of cotton to 
eight European countries. 


And England today has, of 
course, a fresh crop of troubles 
in the way of arranging real pay- 
ments to us. She finds herself 
heavily in debt to many other 
countries; her creditors are frozen 
with non-negotiable credits, and 
she doesn’t have the wherewithal 
to pay for the raw materials 
which are indispensable for her 
production of exports. 


But it is repayment of our dol- 
lars and payment for our goods 
that on a world-wide scale remains 
—as it has since World War I— 
that the continuing problem—how 
can we export more than we im- 
port and at the same time expect 
to be reimbursed with real 
wealth? If we are chronically to 
have export balances and, either 
because of our tariff policy or 
other reasons, not get paid for our 
exports in goods and services, then 
we simply will have to continue 
exports of our capital and sub- 
sidies in various guises. Insuffi- 
ciency of imports by us and re- 
sultant shortages of dollars in the 


hands of foreigners will sooner or 
later surely undermine the 


strength of the Bretton Woods 
Fund. 


It appears that in its prelim- 
inary stirring-up of interest for 
the imminent Victory Loan cam- 
paign, the Treasury is repeating 
its psychological error of omit- 
ting the bonds’ appeal to the 
buyer’s self-interest. This is ex- 
emplified in a current “pepping- 
up”. statement by New York’s 
Commerce and Industry Division. 
It contains not a word about the 
attractiveness of the E-Bond— 
about its interest yield being 
double that obtainable from sav- 
ings banks or its investment 
privilege of 10-year money-back 
call on the government—or about 
the higher than the comparable 
market yields which are obtain- 
able from the new coupon bonds. 
Instezd, the theme will be “the 
necessity of finishing the war job 
in the good old-fashioned Amer- 
ican way,” surely a vague imposi- 
tion of duty far less appealing 
post-war than it was midst the 
wartime excitement. 


66-Con! Minimum Wage 
Meets Oppesition — 


While it appeared reasonably 
certain that legislation would be 
passed to give some boost to the 
present 40-cent minimum wage 
jevel, Congressmen in general 
have been expressing the view | 
that the Administration’s request 
for a 25-cent increase is excessive 
when conditions throughout the 
nation as a whole are taken into 
consideration. Legislators from 
the farm States, for example, are 
afraid that such an increase would 
draw workers away from the 
farms, which for the most part, 
cannot support such a high mini- 
mum level, the Associated Press 
pointed out in its Washington ad- 
vices of Oct. 15. Business, as well 
as the farmer, is registering o 
position to a 65-cent scale. e 
National Association of Manufac- 
turers, through its President, Ira 
Mosher; has stated its position to 
the Senate Committee on Educa- 
tion and Labor, which is conduct- 
ing hearings on the Pepper Mini- 
mum Wage Bill. The NAM is 
definitely opposed at this time to 
a 65-cent minimum, according to 
reports to the New York ‘“Jour- 
nal of Commerce” from its Wash- 
ington Bureau on Oct. 12. 


The railroads too have gone on 
record as opposed to the increase, 
the Associated Press reported 
from Washington on the same day. 
Their spokesman, J. H. Parmalee, 
of the Association of American 
Railroads, testified before the 
Senate Committee to the effect 
that railroads now pay a mini- 
mum of 57 cents and that a sharp 
boost would bring pressure for 
raises for those in higher levels 
and “price control would be 
wrecked by the passage of the 
bill.” His argument was that such 
legislation would lead to unem- 
ployment and tend to cut “aggre- 
gate purchasing power,” the As- 
sociated Press stated. 

Among those testifying for the 
farming interests were Charles 
W. Holman, Secretary of the Na- 
tional Cooperative Milk Pro- 
ducers’ Federation, who stated, 
according to the Associated Pr 
that enactment of the Pepper Bi 
in its present form would result 
in “a considerable cut” in the net 
income of dairy farmers; also 


Samuel Fraser, Secretary of the - 
International Apple Association, 

who advanced the view that the 

bill would be harmful not merely 

to management but to organized 

labor as well. 

How Congress regards the mat- 
ter may possibly be surmised from 
a comment made by Representa- . 
tive Ramspeck (D., Ga.), who told 
reporters, according to the Asso- 
ciated Press, that he thought 


“some type of satisfactory com- 
promise can be worked out.” 
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Should Banks Make 
‘““Marginal’’ Loans 


(Continuea from first page) 
examination is to place depend- my judgment that opposition is 


ence on market vaiues and pub- 
lished security ratings for the 
analysis of the wortn of a bank’s 
portfolio of investments. This is, 
of course, pertectly natural. It is 
an easy routine task for the ex- 
aminer to set down market values 
of securities and published rat- 
ings of bonds. 

It is not so easy to test the New 
England local enterprise “on the 
basis of local knowledge and 
judgment.” To the extent that a 
local bank serves a local com- 
munity, to that extent will there 
be an increase in the volume of 
loans of the sort in which there 
must: be some meeting of minds 
between the examiner and the 
bank. 

How serious is this problem? 
How well documented is the 
banker with the information on 
which he makes the loan? How 
far can he go in balance sheet and 
operating statement evidence in 
substantiating his case? He should 
have in his files everything of 
this nature which will support his 
wisdom in making any given 
loan; and it would seem that 
proper credit files would meet 
most of the requirements whether 
in presenting a loan to the bank 
directors or in defending the loan 
before the examiner. Does not, 
however, the difficulty come in 
the borderline cases in which 
faith in the borrower’s character 
and abilities is the primary ele- 
ment in the bank’s judgment? 
Such faith is more easily brought 
to a decision by local directors 
than it is by an examining official 
from the outside. Perhaps this is 
the area in which differences of 
opinion will be most serious and 
most important. 


Favors Marginal Loans 


- In your speaker’s opinion there 
should be a reasonable percentage 
of these marginal cases in each 
bank portfolio if the bank is to be 
of the greatest service to its com- 
munity. The argument for this 
is the same as for a reasonable 
credit policy on sales in the ordi- 
nary business. The credit man of 
a business organization is prop- 
erly criticized if he does not have 
a certain percentage of bad debts. 
If he does not, it means that he 
has turned down an unwarranted 
number of good marginal risks. 
At the same time he must not 
have so many bad debts that 
writing them off destroys the 
profits which were received from 
the successful marginal cases. We 
are in an area where good judg- 
ment makes the difference be- 
tween success and failure. 

It is in this area, I believe, that 
New England bankers should give 
some thought to the wisdom of a 
Federal Reserve guarantee of 
hopeful, productive and construc- 
tive marginal loans. If we ac- 
cept the premise that some minor 
percentage of a bank’s investments 
should be of a marginal nature in 
support of healthy new and small 
enterprises, then we are concerned 
with seeing that the banking sys- 
tem offers erough of this service 
safely to really serve its region. 

mechanism for doing this 
in the field of intermediate term 
credit is the 13b loan, or its new 
s"ecessor provided for bv the 
Wagrer-Srence Bill. which is still 
hanging fire in Congress. This 
mechanism ovrovides a Federal 
ve gurantee for the maior 
part of such loars. This means 
that the volume of risk safe for a 
Pf ven bank can be multiplied to 
Five much rore needed service to 
the community. 


The Wagner-Spence Bill 
It is probable that the slow 
rrogress lack «f orongress of the 
Wagner-Spence Bill through Con- 
@ress is due to the organized op- 
position of organized banking. In 


mistaken and is against the public 
interest. It will result in the 
crystalization of unenterprising 
banking, a lack of needed bank- 
ing accommodations, and will pro- 
vide needless grounds in support 
of the political hostility to pri- 
vate banking. 

The proposed action is safe 
from the bank’s standpoint be- 
cause it does not seek to multiply 
the total investment whicn 
there is an element of risk in- 
volved. It does multiply the vol- 
ume loaned. As to the total guar- 
anteed by the Federal Reserve 
Bank (which will, of course, be 
much larger than the risk by the 
banks) there will be some losses 
and some gain, but if experience 
with 13b in this district is any 
guide, total net operations after 
balancing losses against gains will 
be profitable. 


What Is Good Banking? 


Is this proposal to expand the 
volume of Federal Reserve guar- 
anteed marginal loans good bank- 
ing or bad banking? The answer 
to that question depends on what 
we mean by good banking. If 
zood banking means gilt-edged, 
riskless banking our proposal is 
bad banking. If good banking 
means the taking of carefully ex- 
amined and calculated risks in 
support of the expansion of busi- 
ness and employment the 
region which the bank serves, 
then the proposal is good banking. 
I submit that good banking in 
this sense is the only practice 
which recognizes the social re- 
sponsibilities of the private bank- 
ing system and forms the only 
safe foundation for its future, 
against the political and° social 
forces which are rising up against 
it. These forces at times are dor- 
mant, at times active, but they 
neither sleep nor die, nor will 
their pressure decrease over the 
years. 

Let New England bankers 
therefore reconsider the merits of 
the Wagner-Spence revision of the 
13b loan. If you are convinced 
of its merits, find out from your 
representatives in Congress what 
is holding it up. This proposal is 
an available answer to many of 
the problems raised in the report 
which we are considering today. 


Growth of Fiduciary Funds 


Your Committee in raising ques- 
tions as to fiduciary funds has 
touched on a point that is vital to 
New England’s future. About ten 
vears ago an estimate was made 
%t the Federal Reserve Bank of 
Boston of the amount of these 
‘iduciary funds. The estimate in 
round numbers runs as follows: 


INSTITUTIONAL INVESTMENTS 
(Federal Reserve District 1) 
Description 


"nsurance companies __..___ $2.982,253,000 
“ndowed institutions ~-___- 455,937,000 
Trustees: 
National banks (2) 390,711,000 
Trust 1,490,140,000 
Banks: 
3,064,617,000 
Do-operative banks, credit 
510,866,000 


I understand that similar esti- 
mates have been made by one of 
the financial institutions in Bos- 
ton as to the current situation. 
This indicates that about the same 
amount of money is in fiduciary 
investments as was the case ten 
years ago. It is not surprising 
that the amount has not grown, 
since the further accumulation of 
wealth in private hands has been 
virtually stopped by corporate, 
personal and estate taxes. 

: Even to this generation of def- 
icit and war spenders, ten billion 
dollars is not a small sum. I do 
not know what the figures are for 
other regions of the country, but 


} I venture the guess, and the ven- 


ture is a safe one, that in no Fed- 
eral Reserve District is the amount 
of these fiduciary funds per capita 
as large as it is here in New Eng- 
land. We are the oldest of the 
industrial regions and our for- 
tunes were more largely inherited 
than was the case in other parts of 
the country. Besides this our life 
insurance funds and the endow- 
ments of our educational insti- 
tutions concentrate here resources 
drawn from other parts of the 
country. 

‘suese funds are unavailable for 

expanding industry, commerce 
and resulting employment here in 
New England. In large part by 
law, and to fully as large an ex- 
tent by traditional ways of de- 
fining the responsibilities of trus- 
tees, these funds are available 
only for investment in low-yield, 
completely-safe securities. The 
trend of returns from safe invest- 
ment is downward and there is no 
sign of any upturn in the future. 
This means an embarrassing low 
yield for these fiduciary funds as 
well as leaving them sterilized so 
far as any expansive effect on 
New England is concerned. 
_ In making special reference to 
insurance companies I have in 
mind the law passed by the Con- 
necticut Legislature last March, 
whose enacting provision reads as 
follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate 
and House of Representatives 
in General Assembly convened: 


Sec. 1. Any domestic life insur- 
ance company may loan or invest 
its funds to an amount not ex- 
ceeding in the aggregate 5% of 
its total admitted ussets in loans 
or investments not qualifying or 
not permitted under its charter or 
under Section 1265e, 1258e of the 
1939 supplement to the general 
statutes. 

Sec. 2. This act shall take effect 
from its passage. 


This simple enactment opens the 
door of opportunity. 


In the first place, whatever 
were the particular purposes for 
which the law was drafted, it rec- 
ognizes the fundamental concept 
which underlies the Wagner- 
Spence Bill, and that is, that a 
certain safe and reasonable per- 
centage of investment funds 
should be freed from restrictions 
which prevent it from going into 
investment of the constructive de- 
velopmental type in which there 
is always some element of risk. 


I wish to suggest that the ele- 
ments of risk in capital investment 
can be lessened and spread by risk 
investment in corporations of the 
type promoted so long by Lincoln 
Filene, or along the lines pro- 
posed in the repert on “Capital 
for Small Business,” recently pub- 
lished by the Investment Bankers 
Association of America. Perhaps 
better plans than either of these 
can be devised. 

In such undertakings, with risk 
minimized by judicious selection 
and spreading over a variety of 
undertakings, lies our principal 
hope for reasonably safe returns 
over the minimum now received 
for fiduciary investment. In un- 
dertakings of this sort also lie the 
possibilities of profitable public 
service, which if successfully per- 
formed will demonstrate the pub- 
lic usefulness of commercial banks, 
investment houses and the life in- 
surance Companies. 


; The insurance companies are 
indeed the ideal source for the 
ridiculously *small percentage of 
their funds which would be re- 
quired to finance an undertaking 
such as is contemplated in the 
Investment Bankers Association 
report, for instance. If the laws of 
Massachusetts or any other State 
forbid such action the laws should 
be changed. If there are difficul- 
ties in the SEC set-up which in- 
terfere with the constructive risk 
of the nation’s capital resources, 
those regulations should be re- 
vised. If the administration of the 
“Blue Sky” laws of the nation 
hold back its development, those 
policies should be redirected to 


Equal Opportunity With Foreign Competitors 
Asked by Marine Insurance Companies 


Thomas J. Goddard, President of the American Institute of 
Marine Underwriters, recently stated that the unsecured loans to for- 
eign governments which are now being made or contemplated by the 
Government of the United States for the purpose of promoting the 
foreign trade of this country will unquestionably be used by the for- 
eign governments concerned in such manner as to divert to foreign 


markets a large volume of marine*® 


insurance which normally would 
be placed in the American market 
by the American seller. Such di- 
version of business, it is stated, 
has already occurred, and this 
process will undoubtedly continue 
if permitted by our Government. 
The underwriters believe that this 
is not only damaging to the insur- 
ance companies, but detrimental 
to the economy of the United 
States. 

Mr. Goddard said: 

“In justice not only to the 
marine insurance companies but 
also to the American taxpayers, 
we ask that any marine insurance 
which may be required on Ameri- 
can exports financed by the United 
States Government or any of its 
agencies, or paid for with funds 
loaned by the Government or any 
such agency, be placed in the cus- 
tomary manner in-the American 
market whenever the insurance is 
obtainable here at rates compar- 
able to those available in other 
markets for equal coverage and 
security. If foreign countries, 
operating with funds loaned by 
the United States Government, 
are permitted to transfer the in- 
surance on American exports to 
their own marine insurance mar- 
kets. American underwriters will 
inevitably suffer the loss of a 
large proportion of their normal 
business.” 

He stated that Congress repeat- 
edly has recognized that an ade- 
quate marine insurance market is 
indispensable to the _ successful 
operation of the American mer- 
chant fleet, but pointed out that 
development of such a market will 
be impossible if United States 
Government funds are to be used 
to divert to foreign underwriters 
marine insurance which otherwise 
would be placed in the United 
States. He explained that the ex- 
istence or lack of adequate marine 
insurance facilities in this coun- 
try may well be a vital factor in 
determining how future shipments 
will be financed and under what 
flag they will be transported. Mr. 
Goddard made it clear that the 
underwriters are entirely in sym- 
pathy with the general policy of 
making loans to foreign govern- 
ments with a view to stimulating 
foreign trade. They are confident, 
however, that these loans can be 
made fully effective without di- 
verting the marine insurance from 
the channel in which it would 
normally flow, and thereby seri- 
ously weakening the American 
Marine insurance market as an 
instrument in the development of 
American commerce. 

The membership of the Ameri- 
can Institute of Marine Under- 
writers consists of 84 insurance 
companies, including both Ameri- 
can companies and foreign com- 
panies admitted to do business in 
the United States. These 84 com- 
panies write an overwhelming 
majority of the marine insurance 
risks written in the United States. 
Mr. Goddard, now serving as 
President of the Institute, is a 
partner of Chubb & Son, repre- 
senting several member compa- 
nies. 


the expansion of America’s fu- 
ture. 

What is being proposed in these 
suggestions is not bad banking 
but good banking. It is not cast- 
ing away safety and plunging 
blindly into risk, it is the willing- 
ness courageously to undertake 
carefully measured risks. Will we 
exhibit that willingness here in 
New England? The answer to that 
auestion will determine whether 
there is still youth, vigor and 
growth in our region, or whether 
we have succumbed to senile de- 
cay. 


Death of F. A. Carroll 

The death of Frederick A. 
Carroll, American Red _ Cross 
Commissioner and immediate past 
President of the Trust Division 
of the American Bankers’ Asso- 
ciation, was made known in Asso- 
ciated Press advices from Paris 
Oct. 16, which stated that Mr. 
Carroll was killed that day in an 
automobile accident 30 miles 
north of Paris, the Red Cross an- 
nounced. Merle E. Selecman, 
Deputy Manager and Secretary 
of the ABA was seriously injured 
in the accident. Mr. Carroll, who 
was Red Cross Commissioner for 
Great Britain and Western Europe, 
was on leave of absence from the 
National Shawmut Bank of Bos- 
ton, Boston, Mass., where he was 
Vice-President, Trust Officer, and 
Counsel since 1924. Mr. Selecman 
was special assistant to Mr. Car- 
roll in Europe and is on leave of 
absence from the ABA, where he 
is Secretary of the Association 
and Deputy Manager in charge 
of its Trust Division and director 
of its Public Relations Council. 

Full military honors were ac- 
corded Mr. Carroll at funeral 
services held in Paris on Oct. 20. 

The American Bankers Asso- 
ciation supplies the following in- 
formation regarding Mr. Carroll’s 
activities. 

Mr. Carroll was admitted to the 
Massachusetts Bar in 1912, and 
engaged in a general law practice 
which gradually led into exten- 
sive business interests in the fi- 
nancial field. He was Vice-Presi- 
dent of the Shawmut Association 
of Boston, and of the Shawmut 
Bank Investment Trust. a trustee 
of the Home Savings Bank, and 
a director of the United Mutual 
Fire Insurance Company, the Na- 
tional Protective Companies, 
Shawmut Corporation of Boston, 
Devonshire Financial Service 
Corporation and the Boston Bet- 
ter Business Bureau. 

Mr. Carroll has been active in 
the work of the ABA for several 
years. In 1944-1945 he was Presi- 
dent of the Trust Division which 
term of office expired on Sept. 
28, 1945. He was also a member 
of the Tax Committee of the Na- 
tional Bank Division. 

In the Massachusetts Bankers 
Association, Mr. Carroll was a 
member of the Conference Com- 
mittee under the Code of Ethics 
for Trust Business. In the Cor- 
porate Fiduciaries Association of 
Boston. he was a member of the 
Executive Committee and of the 
Committee on Fees. Mr. Carroll 
has written many articles on 
workmen’s compensation, costs 
and experience rating, taxes, 
trusts. banking and various other 
subjects which have appeared in 


legal. educational and banking 
publications. 

As to Mr. Selecman the Asso- 
ciation says: oe 


Mr. Selecman has been. with 
the ABA for the past 18 vears. In 
addition to his work as Secretary 
of the Association he is Denuty 
Manager in charge of its Trust 
Division and director of its Pub- 


lic Relations Council. Mr. Selec- 
man was born in Maryville, Mo. 
He attended the University of 
Missouri, took his A. B. degree at 
the Northwest Missouri State 
Teachers College at Marysville 
and his Masters degree at North- 
western University in Chicago. 
Prior to joining the Association 
Mr. Selecman spent ten years in 
newspaper, advertising, and pub- 
licity work and teaching journa- 
lism in the mid-west. 
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The State of Trade 


(Continued from page 1994) 


The American Iron and Steel 
Instiiute announced on Monday of 
this week the operating rate of 
steel companies having 94% of 
the steel capacity of the industry 
will be 65.1% of capacity for the 
week beginning Oct. 22, compared 
with 663% one week ago. 83.6% 
one month ago and 96.3% one 
year ago. This represents a de- 


crease of 1.2 points or 1.8% from | 


the preceding week. 

This week’s operating rate is 
equivalent to 1,192,400 tons of 
steel ingots and castings, and 
compares with 1,214,400 tons one 
week ago, 1,531,200 tons one 
month ago and 1,732,400 tons one 
year ago. 

Railroad Freight Loading—Car- 
loadings of revenue freight / for 
the week ended Oct. 13, 1945, total 
754,521 cars, the Association of 
American Railroads announced. 
This was a decrease of 13,464 cars, 
or 18% below the preceding week 
this year, but 144,199 cars, or 
16.0% below the corresponding 
week of 1944. Compared with a 
similar period of 1943, a decrease 
of 157,827 cars, or 17.3% is shown. 


Railroad Earnings In September 
—Based on advance reports from 
88 class I railroads, whose reven- 
ues represent 80.4% of total op- 
erating revenues, the Association 
of American Railroads today es- 
timated that railroad operating 
revenues in Sept. 1945, decreased 
15.6% under the same month of 
1944. This estimate, it was pointed 
out, covers only operating reven- 
ues and does not touch upon the 
trends in operating expenses, 
taxes, or final income results. Es- 
timated freight revenues in Sept. 
1945, were less than in Sept. 1944, 
by 17.9%, while estimated pass- 
enger revenues decreased 9.4%. 

Electric Production — The Edi- 
son Electri¢ Institute reports that 
the output of electricity increased 
to approximately  3,934,394,000 
kwh. in the week ended Oct.13, 
1945, from 4,028,286,000 kwh. ‘in 
the preceding week. Output for 
the week ended Oct. 13, 1945, was 
9.6% below that for the corre- 
sponding weekly period one year 
ago. 

Consolidated Edison Co. of New 
York reports system output of 
170,800,000 kwh. in the week 
ended Oct. 14, 1945, comparing 
with 171,200,000 kwh. for the cor- 
responding week of 1944, or a de- 
crease of 0.3%. 

Local distribution of electricity 
amounted to 169,700,000 kwh., 
compared with 164.700,000 kwh. 
for the corresponding week of 
jJast year, an increase of 3.0%. 


. Paper and Paperboard Preduc- 

tion — Paper production in the 
United States for the week end- 
ing Oct. 13, was 96.2% of mill 
capacity, against 94.1% in the pre- 
ceding week and 92.9% in the 
like 1944 week, according to the 
American Paper & Pulp Associa- 
tion. Paperboard output for the 
current week was 97%, compared 
with 95% in the preceding week 
and 96% in the like 1944 week. 


Business Failures—Commercial 
and industrial failures showed a 
small increase in the week ending 
Oct. 18th, reports Dun & Brad- 
street, Inc. Fifteen concerns failed 
as compared with 12 in the pre- 
vious week and 12 in the corre- 
sponding week of last year. This 
marked the seventh week so far 
in 1945 when failures have ex- 
ceeded those in the comparable 
week a year ago. 


Large failures involving liabil- 
ities of $5,600 or more accounted 
for 11 of the week’s failures. Last 
week concerns failing with large 
losses numbered 10 compared with 
11 last year—a remarkably steady 


trend. On the other hand, smail¢ 


failures with liabilities under $5.- 
000, at 4 in the week just ended, 
were two times the number a 
week ago and four times the num- 
ber in the same week of 1944. 


Almost half the week’s failures 


‘were concentrated in manufactur- | ago. 
ing. Seven manufacturers failed,! higher prices for flour, rye, eggs, 


the same number as in the pre- 
vious week and only one short 
of the number in 1944. In trade, 
both wholesale and retail, failures 
were higher than the number last 
week or a year ago. For the 
second consecutive week, no fail- 
ures were reported in commercial 
service. 


No Canadian failures were re- 
ported against 1 in the previous 
week and 2 in the same week of 
last year. 


Wholesale Daily Commodity 
Price Index—F luctuations in the 
daily Wholesale Commodity price 
index, compiled by Dun & Brad- 
street, Inc., were small during the 
past week. The index reached a 
new peak of 178.68 on Oct. 10, and 
closed at 178.20 on Oct. 16. This 
compared with 18.49 a week 
earlier, and with 173.38 at this 
time a year ago. 


Grains were active throughout 
most of the week with many fu- 
tures contracts reaching new 
highs for the season. A reversal of 
the earlier uptrend occurred at 
the close, however, with wheat 
off about 2 cents after prices again 
attained new 20-year highs. Heavy 
realizing sales in wheat were due 
to the small volume of exports 
reported thus far this season, 
favorable conditions for the seed- 
ing of winter wheat, and the 
growing oppositicn to the Pace 
Bill which is designed to increase 
parity prices by including labor 
costs. Rye closely followed the 
pattern set by wheat and estab- 
lished new highs. Frost in the 
corn belt apparently had little 
effect upon the market and cash 
corn as well as futures went 
slightly below ceilings. Oats fu- 
tures again sold at seasonal peaks 
with trading held down by profit- 
taking. Business in the flour 
market was slow with offerings 
small, though prices were firm. 
Continued small marketings of 
hogs remained in active demand 
after ceiling prices were revised 
upward on Oct. 9. Demand con- 
tinued for good and choice giade 
steers at ceiling levels; receipts 
were light. Lard production re- 
mained small with sales restricted 
by scarcity of offerings. 


Cotton prices, both spot and fu- 
tures, dipped slightly during the 
week, losing from 22 to 42 points 
after having reached new 18-year 
highs in the previous week. The 
downtrend was especially evident 
in the distant crop months. Al- 
though activity in the spot market 
rose slightly, it was seasonally 
low. Considerable hedge selling 
and profit-taking was noted. The 
U. S. Department of Agriculture’s 
Oct. 1 forecast of this year’s cotton 
yield, showing a 20% drop from 
last season, had little effect on the 
market. 


Trading in the Boston wool 
market last week was limited. 
Buyers watched carefully for spot 
or nearby fine grade foreign wool. 
There. was a ready market for 
AustrSlian, Cape, or South Amer- 
ican spot wool. The supply, how- 
ever, remained tight. While fine 
grades were preferred, buyers 
were willing to take anything they 
could get rather than be caught 
short. Activity in domestics was 
low except for scattered trans- 
actions in pulled wool. While de- 
liveries of wool goods to cutters 
have increased slightly, they re- 
main very small. Wool goods pro- 
duction is larger than in worsteds 
which were in good demand for 
civilian trade, despite the fact that 
Government orders continued to 
fill up the looms. 


Wholesale Food Price Index Up 
Sharply—Advancing 4 cents over 
last week, the Dun & Bradstreet 
wholesale food price index for 
Oct. 16 went to $4.10, only slightly 
below the year’s high point. The 
current figure marks a gain of 
2.5% above the corresponding 


1944 index of $4.00 and of 0.7% 
over the $4.07 recorded two year’s 
The week’s rise reflects 


potatoes, steers, and lambs. De- 
clines occurred in wheat and oats. 

The index represents the sum 
total of the price per pound of 31 
foods in general use. 

Retail and Wholesale Trade— 
Favorable weather and Columbus 
Day last week combined to raise 
retail volume for the country at 
large over the previous week. 
Over-all volume was moderately 
above the similar week last year, 
Dun & Bradstreet, Inc. reports. 
Customers did not object to higher 
prices but tried to select better 
quality in all types of merchan- 
dise. Keen demand for overseas 
gifts and confections stimulated 
consumer spending. Grocery and 
meat lines have eased consider- 
ably. The rise in unemployment 
was reported not seriously affect- 
ing consumer spending. 

Volume of sales in children’s 
departments rose sharply last 
week. Coats and snow suits were 
leading items. Sustained interest 
was evident in better quality 
sportswear. Furs received a bet- 
ter response this week and sales 
were slightly over a week ago. 
Dresses were in strong demand 
and shoe sales were slightly ahead 
of the previous week. Lower 
priced jewelry sold in substantial 
volume. All styles of handbags 
sold well. The volume of men’s 
apparel and furnishings was mod- 
erately above a week ago. 

Furniture volume rose slightly 
in the week, though stocks re- 
mained low. The supply of house- 
hold furnishings, especially better 
quality merchandise, increased 
modestly but remained inadequate 
for current heavy demand. Hard- 
ware stocks improved a little. In 
the lumber and hardware fields 
storm sash, caulking, and weather- 
stripping, were in strong demand 
as home owners prepared for the 
winter. The small quantity of 
electrical appliances that were 
available were quickly purchased. 

Food volume rose slightly above 
the previous week and surpassed 
the level of the same week of last 
year. Canned foods sold rapidly. 
Sugar and butter stocks increased 
somewhat as supplies were re- 
leased by the Government. 

Retail volume for the country 
was estimated at from 8 to 12% 
over a year ago. Regional per- 
centage increases were: New Eng- 
land 7 to 11, East 11 to 15, Middle 
West and Northwest 6 to 10, South 
5 to 9, Southwest 4 to 8, Pacific 
Coast 1 to 5. 

Wholesale trade volume rose a 
trifle above that of last week as 
buyers attempted to fill in stocks, 
but it was fractionally below a 
year ago. New orders for con- 
sumers goods continued to be 
placed in large numbers, while 
unfilled orders for scarce mer- 
chandise remained high. Deliver- 
ies in most fields were slow and 
behind schedule. 

Department store sales on a 
country-wide basis, as taken from 
the Federal Reserve Board’s in- 
dex for the week ended Oct. 13, 
1945, increased by 11% above the 
same period of last year. This 
compared with an increase of 11% 
in the preceding week. For the 
four weeks ended Oct. 13, 1945, 
sales increased by 11% and for 
the year to date showed an in- 
crease of 11%. 


Retail trade in New York the 
past week while active was af- 
fected in a degree by prevailing 
warm temperatures. In the whole- 
sale markets activities were held 
down by the lack of hotel accom- 
modations. Buyers on hand were 
exerting pressure for deliveries 
on garment orders in manufac- 
turers’ hands. It is expected that 
spring lines will be ready as is 
customary during the first week 
of November. The textile field 
was granted an upward adjust- 
ment in prices for knit underwear. 
Retailers will absorb the addi- 
tional cost. In the week both 


wholesale and retail food volume 
continued to reflect marked ac- 
tivity. 

According to the Federal Re- 
serve Bank’s index department 
store sales in New York City for 
the weekly period to Oct. 13, 1945, 


Truman Urges Vote on’ 
Govt. for Puerto Rico 


In a message to Congress on 
Oct. 16 President Truman pro- 
posed that Congress take steps to 
ascertain the kind of government 
desired by the people of Puerto 
Rico and then to enact legislation 
designed to give them that type of 
government within whatever lim- 
its Congress may consider neces- 
sary. The President outlined four 
possible courses which might be 
offered Puerto Ricans, according 
to the Associated Press Washing- 
ton dispatch on the subject, the 
choice being: Election of their 
own Governor, with broader local 
self-government provisions; a do- 
minion type of government; state- 
hood, or full independence. 

“It is now time,” Mr. Truman 
said, “to ascertain from the people 
of Puerto Rico ... the kind of 
government which they desire.” 
His full message to Congress in 
the matter, as given by the Asso- 
ciated Press, follows: 

“It is the settled policy of this 
Government to promote the po- 
litical, social and economic de- 
velopment of people who have 
not yet attained full self-gov- 
ernment. and eventually to make 
it possible for them to determine 
their own form of government. 

“It is our pride that this policy 
wus faithfully pursued in the case 
of the Philippines. The people of 
the Philippines determined ihat 
they desired political indepen- 
dence, and the Government of the 
United States made provision to 
this effect. 

“It is now time, in my opinion, 
to ascertain from the people of 
Puerto Rico their wishes as to the 
ultimate status which they prefer, 
and, within such limits as may be 
determined by the Congress, to 
grant them the kind of govern- 
ment which they desire. 

“The present form of govern- 
men in the island appears to be 
unsatisfactory to a large number 
of its inhabitants. Different 
groups of people in Puerto Rico 
are advocating various changes in 
the present form of government. 

“These advocated changes in- 
clude different possibilities: (1) 
The right of the Puerto Ricans to 
elect their own Governor with a 
wider measure of local self-gov- 
ernment; (2) statehood for Puerto 
Rico; (3) complete independence, 
and (4) a dominion form of gov- 
ernment. 

“Each of these propositions is 
being urged in the island, and 
each has its own advocates. Un- 
certainty has been created among 
the people as to just what the 
future of Puerto Rico is to be. 
These uncertainties should be 
cleared away at an early date. 

“To this end, I recommend that 
the Congress consider each of the 
proposals, and that legislation be 
enacted submitting various alter- 
natives to the people of Puerto 
Rico. In that way the Congress 
can ascertain what the people of 
Puerto Rico themselves most de- 
sire for their political future. 

“However, in the interest of 
good faith and comity between 
the people of Puerto Rico and 
those of us who live on the main- 
land, Congress should not submit 
any proposals to the Puerto 
Ricans which the Congress is not 
prepared to enact finally into law. 
We should be prepared to carry 
into effect whatever options are 
placed before the people of 
Puerto Rico, cnce the Puerto 
Ricans have expressed their pref- 
erence. 

“I hope that this problem can 
be considered by the Congress at 


an early date, and that appropri- bid 


ate legislation be enacted designed 
to make definite the future stetus 
of Puerto Rico.” 


increased 20% above the same 
period of last year. This com- 
pared with an increase of 15% in 
the preceding week. For the four 
weeks ended Oct. 13, 1945, rey 
rose by 13% and for the year 
date increased by 13%. 


President Praises 


General Marshall 


At a dinner given by the Re- 
serve Officers Association of 
America to honor General of the 
Army George C. Marshall, Army 
Chief of Staff, President Truman 
paid signal tribute to the General 
by calling him the greatest mili- 
tary leader of all time. The Pres- 
ident based his claim as a judge 
on the fact of having devoted 
much of his spare time to the 
study of outstanding military 
geniuses through the ages, includ- 
ing Alexander the Great, Ghengis 
Khan, Napoleon, and as he said, 
dozens of others, and he declared 
that none of these men had ever 
undertakn a task like that faced 
by General Marshall on Dec. 7, 
1941, 

The President pointed out,’ ac- 
cording to the New York “Times” 
special Washington dispatch of 
Oct. 16, that not only had Gen- 
eral Marshall acted as Chief of 
Staff of the Army, but also of the 
Combined Chiefs of Staff. The 
President added that his own 
Chief of Staff, Fleet Admiral 
Leahy, had also helped along 
with Gen. Marshall, in achieving 
the Navy’s co-operation with the 
Army. 


Gen. Marshall, who was pre- 
sented by the President with a 
life membership in the Reserve 
Officers Association, told those 
present at the dinner that the 
country was in the midst of one 
of the greatest demobilizations in 
history, one that was moving 
much more rapidly than had been 
expected. The New York “Times” 
continued: 


He went on to stress that the 
citizen army of the United States 
was the greatest factor to assure 
peace in the world. Reserve Offi- 
cers, by keeping themselves avail- 
able for national defense, could 
do much toward maintaining the 
peace, he said, and he urged that 
universal military training: would. 
be necessary too. ; 

At the table with the President 
and General Marshall were Brig. 
Gen. E. A. Evans, President of the 
Association; Secretary Patterson, 
Gen. Henry H. Arnold and Ad- 
miral Leahy. Others present were 
Gen. George C. Kenney, Chief 
of the Far East Air Force; Gen. 
Carl Spaatz, Chief of the Strate- 
gic Air Force; Gen. Jacob L. Dev- 
ers, Chief of Army Ground 
Forces, and Lieut. Gen. Alexan- 
der Patch, who is Chairman of a 
board which is reorganizing fhe 
Army. ‘ 


Results of Treasury 
Bill Offering 


The Secretary of the Treasury 
announced on Oct. 22 that the 
tenders of $1,300,000,000 or there- 
abouts of 91-day Treasury bills 
to be dated Oct. 25 and to mature 
Jan. 24, 1946, which were offered 
on Oct. 19, were opened at the 
Federal Reserve Bank on Oct. 22. 

The details of this issue are as 
follows: 

Total applied for, $2,084,705,000. 

Total accepted, $1,310,034,000 
(includes $58,978,000 entered on a 
fixed price basis at 99.905 and 
accepted in full).. 

Average price, 99.905+ ; equiva- 
lent rate of discount approxi- 
mately 0.375% per annum. Boe 

Range of accepted competitive 


ids: 
Hight, 99.907, equivalent rate of 
discount approximately 0.368% 
per annum. 

Low, 99.905, equivalent rate of 
discount approximately 0.376% 
per annum. 

(58% of the amount bid for at 
the low price was accepted.) Oe 

There was a maturity of a sim- 
ilar issue of bills on Oct. 25 in, 
the amount of $1,312,071,000. 
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Truman Urges Peacetime Training 


(Continued from first page) 


come a continuing sense of lead- 
ership in the world for justice and 


peace. 
Our Strength Assures Peace 


For years to come the success of 
our efforts for a just and last- 
ing peace will depend upon the 
strength of those who are deter- 
mined to maintain the peace. We 
intend to use all our moral influ- 
ence and all our physical strength 
to work for that kind of peace. 
We can insure such a peace only 
so long as we remain strong. We 
must face the fact that peace 
must be built upon power, as well 
as upon good will and good deeds. 

Our determination to remain 
powerful denotes no lack of faith 
in the United Nations Organiza- 
tion. On the contrary, with all 
the might we have, we intend to 
back our obligations and commit- 
ments under the United Nations 
Charter. Indeed, the sincerity of 
our intention to support the or- 
ganization will be judged partly 
by our willingness to maintain the 
power with which to assist other 
peace-loving nations to inforce its 
authority. It is only by strength 
that we can impress the fact upon 
possible future aggressors that we 
will tolerate no threat to peace or 
liberty. 

To maintain that power we must 
act now. The latent strength of 
our untrained citizenry is no 
Jonger sufficient protection. If at- 
tack should come again, there 
would be no time under conditions 
of modern war to develop that 
Jatent strength into the necessary 
fighting force. 

Never again can we count on 
the luxury of time with which to 
arm ourselves. In any future war 
the heart of the United States 
would be the enemy’s first target. 
Our geographical security is now 
gone—gone with the advent of the 
robot bomb, the rocket, aircraft 
carriers and modern airborne 
armies. 

The surest guarantee that no 
nation will dare again to attack 
us is to remain strong in the only 
kind of strength an aggressor can 
understand—military power. 


A Large Military Force the 
Alternative 


To preserve the strength of our 
nation, the alternative before us 
is clear. We can maintain a large 
standing Army, Navy and Air 
Force. Or we can rely upon a 
comparatively small regular Army, 
Navy and Air Force, supported by 
well-trained citizens, who in time 
of emergency could be quickly 
mobilized. 


_ I recommend the second course 
—that we depend for our security 
upon comparatively small profes- 
sional armed forces, reinforced by 
a well-trained and effectively or- 
ganized citizen reserve. The back- 
bone of our military force should 
be the trained citizen who is first 
and foremost a civilian, and who 
becomes a soldier or sailor only in 
time of danger—and only when 
the Congress considers it neces- 
sary. This plan is obviously the 
more practical and economical. It 
conforms more closely to long- 
standing American tradition. 

In such a system, however, the 
citizen reserve must by a trained 
reserve. We can meet the need 
for a trained reserve in only one 
‘way—by universal training. 


Men Must Be Trained in Advance 


Modern war is fought by ex- 
from the atomic scientist 
n his laboratory to the fighting 
man with his intricate modern 
weapons. The day of the minute 
man who sprang to the flintlock 
hanging on his wall is over. Now 
it takes many months for men to 
become skilled in electronics, aero- 
nautics, ballistics, meteorology and 
all the other sciences of modern 
war. If another national emer- 
fency should come, there would 
be no time for this complicated 
training. Men must be trained in 
advance. 


The sooner we can bring the 
maximum number of trained men 
into service, the sooner will be the 
victory and the less tragic the 
cost. Universal training is the 
only means by which we can be 
prepared right at the start to 
throw our great energy and our 
tremendous force into the battle. 
After two‘ terrible experiences in 
one generation, we have learned 
that this is the way—the only way 
—to save human lives and mater- 
ial resources. 

The importance of universal 
training has already been recog- 
nized by the Congress, and the 
Congress has wisely taken the 
initiative in this program. 

The select committee of the 
House of Representatives on Post- 
war Military Policy has organized 
hearings and has heard extended 
testimony from representatives of 
churches and schools, labor unions, 
veterans organizations, the armed 
services, and many other groups. 
After careful consideration the 
committee has approved the broad 
policy of universal military train- 
ing for the critical years ahead. 
I concur in that conclusion and 
strongly urge the Congress to 
adopt it. 

In the present hour of triumph, 
we must not forget our anguish 
during the days of Bataan. We 
must not forget the anxiety of the 
days of Guadalcanal. In our de- 
sire to leave the tragedy of war 
behind us, we must not make the 
same mistake that we made after 
the First World War when we 
quickly sank back into helpless- 
ness. 


Program Recommended 


I recommend that we create a 
post-war military organization 
which will contain the following 
basic elements: 

First—A comparatively small 
regular Army, Navy and Marine 
Corps: 

Second—A greatly strengthened 
National Guard and organized re- 


serve for the Army, Navy and Ma- 
rine Corps: 

Third—A general reserve com- 
posed of all the male citizens of 
the United States who have re- 
ceived training. 

The general reserve would be 
available for rapid mobilization in 
time of emergency, but it would 
have no obligation to serve, either 
in this country or abroad, unless 
and until called to the service by 
an act of Congress. 


In order to provide this general 
reserve I recommend to the Con- 
gress the adoption of a plan for 
universal military training. 


Enforced Training Not 
Conscription 


Universal military training is 
not conscription. The opponents 
of training have labeled it con- 
scription, and by so doing have 
confused the minds of some of 
our citizens. ‘Conscription’ is 
compulsory service in the Army 
or Navy in time of peace or war. 
Trainees under this proposed leg- 
islation, however, would not be 
enrolled in any of the armed serv- 
ices. They would be civilians in 
training. They would be no closer 
to membership in the armed 
forces than if they had no train- 
ing. Special rules and regulations 
would have to be adopted for 
their organizations, discipline and 
welfare. 

Universal training -is not in- 
tended to take the place of the 
present Selective Service system. 
The Selective Service system is 
now being used to furnish re- 
placements in the armed forces 
for veterans of this war who are 
being discharged. 

Only the Congress could ever 
draw trainees under a universal 
training program into the Army 
and Navy. And if that time ever 
came, these trainees could be in- 
ducted only by selective process, 
as they were inducted for World 
War I and World War II. The 


great difference between having 


& 


universal training and no train-| trainees would provide the source 


ing, however, is that, in time of 
emergency, those who would be 
selected for actual military service 
would already have been basically 
trained. 

That difference may be as much 
as a year’s time. That difference 
may be the margin between the 
survival and the destruction of 
this great nation. 

The emphasis in the training of 
our young men will not be on 
mere drilling. It will be on the 
use of all the instruments and 
weapons of modern warfare. The 
training will offer every qualified 
young man a chance to perfect 
himself for the service of his 
country in some military specialty. 


Will Develop Skills 


Under the plan which I propose, 
provisions should be made within 
the armed services to help train- 
ees improve their educational sta- 
tus. The year of universal training 
should provide ample  oppor- 
tunity for self-improvement. Some 
part of the training could be used 
to develop skills which would be 
useful in future civilian life just 
as such skills have been developed 
during the present war. 

The period of training could 
well be used to raise the physical 
standards of the nation’s man- 
power, to lower its illiteracy rate, 
and to develop in our young men 
the ideals of responsible Ameri- 
can citizenship. 

Medical examinations of the 
young trainees would do much 
toward removing some of the 
minor disabilities which caused 
the rejection of so many men dur- 
ing this war by the Selective 
Service system. 

The moral and spiritual welfare 
of our young people should be a 
consideration of prime importance, 
and, of course, facilities for wor- 
ship in every faith would be 
available. 

But the basic reason for univer- 
sal training is a very simple one— 
to guarantee the safety and free- 
dom of the United States against 
any potential aggressor. The other 
benefits are all by-products— 
useful indeed, but still by-prod- 
ucts. The fundamental need is, 
and always will be, the national 
security of the United States, and 
the safety of our homes and our 
loved ones. 


A Varied Training 


Since training alone is involved, 
and not actual military service, no 
exemptions should be allowed for 
occupation, dependency, or for 
any other reason except total phy- 
sical disqualification. 


All men should be included in 
the training, whether physically 
qualified for actual combat serv- 
ice or not. There should be a 
place into which every young 
American can fit in the service of 
our country. Some would be 
trained for combat, others would 
be trained for whatever war serv- 
ice they are physically and men- 
tally qualified to perform. 


I recommend that the training 
should be for one year. Each 
young man should enter training 
either at the age of 18 or upon his 
graduation from high school— 
whichever is later; but in any 
event before his 20th birthday. A 
trainee who completes his high 
school education in his 17th year 
should be eligible, with parental 
consent, to enter the course of 
training. 

After the first few months of 
training, selected trainees who are 
not physically qualified for mili- 
tary service could be trained in 
certain skills so that if war came, 
they could take their places in 
shipyards, munitions factories and 
similar industrial plants. 


A General Reserve 


Upon completion of the full 
year’s training, the trainee would 
become a member of the general 
reserve for a period of six years. 
After that he should be pla in 
a secondary reserve status. 

Present personnel in the Army 
and Navy reserves would, of 
course, be retained, and the new 


from which the reserves of the 
— would draw their person- 
nel. 

Commissions would be granted 
to qualified men who complete 
the course of training and who 
then take additional instruction in 
officer’ candidate schools, in the 
Reserve Officers Training Corps 
or Naval Reserve Officers Train- 
ing Corps. Outstanding trainees 
could be selected after an ade- 
quate period of training and sent 
to college with government finan- 
cial aid, on condition that they 
return, after graduation and with 
ROTC training, as junior officers 
for a year or more of additional 
training or service. 


Would be Democratic and 
Efficient 


Such a system as I have out- 
lined would provide a democratic 
and efficient military force. It 
would be a constant bulwark in 
support of our ideals of govern- 
ment. It would constitute the 
backbone of defense against any 
possible future act of aggression. 

It has been suggested in some 
quarters that there should be no 
universal training until the shape 
of the peace is better known, and 
until the military needs of this 
country can be estimated and our 
commitments under the United 
Nations Organization can be de- 
termined. But it is impossible to- 
day to forsee the future. It is 
difficult at any time to know ex- 
actly what our responsibilities will 
require in the way of force. We 
do know that if we are to have 
available a force when needed, the 
time to begin preparing is now. 

The need exists today — and 
must be met today. 


If, at some later time, conditions 
change, then the program can be 
re-examined and revalued. At 
the present time we have the nec- 
essary organization, the required 
camp installations, and the essen- 
tial equipment and training 
grounds immediately available for 
use in a training program. Once 
we disband and scatter this set- 
up, it will be much harder and 
more expensive to re-establish the 
necessary facilities. 


Would Not Endanger Liberty or 
Democracy 


The argument has been made 
that compulsory training violates 
traditional American concepts of 
liberty and democracy, and even 
that it would endanger our system 
of government by creating a 
powerful military caste. The pur- 
pose of the program, however, is 
just the contrary. And it will have 
just the contrary result. The ob- 
jective is not to train professional 
soldiers. It is to train citizens, so 
that if and when the Congress 
should declare it necessary for 
them to become soldiers, they 
could do so more quickly and 
more efficiently. A large trained 
reserve of peace-loving citizens 
would never go to war or en- 
courage war, if it could be 
avoided. 


It is no valid argument against 
adopting universal training at this 
time that there are now millions 
of trained veterans of this war. 
No fair-minded person would sug- 
gest that we continue to rely in- 
definitely upon these veterans. 
They have earned the heartfelt 
gratitude of all of us—and also 
they have earned the right to re- 
turn promptly to civilian life. We 
must now look to our younger 
men to constitute the new reserve 
military strength of our nation. 


Scientific Research vs. Training 


There are some who urge that 
the development of rocket wea- 
pons and atomic bombs and other 
new weapons indicates that scien- 
tific resarch, rather than universal 


training, is the best way to safe-» 


guard our security. It is true that, 
if we are to keep ahead in mili- 
tary preparedness, continous re- 
search in science and new wea- 
pons is essential. That is why in 
my message to the Congress of 
Sept. 6 I urged that there be cre- 
ated a national resarch agency, 


one of whose major functions 
would be to carry on fundamental 
military research. 

It is true that there must be 
continuous exploration into new 
fields of science in order to keep 
ahead in the discovery and man- 
ufacture of new weapons. No 
matter what the cost, we cannot 
afford to fall behind in any of the 
new techniques of war or in the 
development of new weapons of 
destruction. 


Must Preserve Superiority 


Until we are sure that our peace 
machinery is functioning ade- 
quately, we must relentlessly pre- 
serve our superiority on land and 
sea and in the air. Until that 
time, we must also make sure that 
by planning—and by actual pro- 
duction—we have on hand at all 
times sufficient weapons of the 
latest nature and design with 
which to repel any sudden attack, 
and with which to launch an ef- 
fective counterattack. 

That is the only way we can be 
sure—until we are sure that there 
is another way. 

But research, new materials, 
and new weapons will never, by. 
themselves, be sufficient to with- 
stand a powerful enemy. We must 
have men trained to use these 
weapons. As our armed forces be~- 
come more and more mechanized, 
and as they use more and more 
complicated weapons, we must 
have an ever-increasing number 
of trained men. Technological ad- 
vances do not eliminate the need 
for them. They increase the need. 

General of Army George C. 
Marshall, in his recent report to 
the Secretary of War, has made 
this very clear. I quote from his 
report: 

“The number of men that were 
involved in the delivery of the 
atomic bomb on Hiroshima was 
tremendous. First we had to have 
the base in the Marianas from 
which the plane took off. This 
first required preliminary opera- 
tions across the vast Pacific, thou- 
sands of ships, millions of tons of 
supply, the heroic efforts of hun- 
dreds of thousands of men. Fur- 
ther, we needed the B-29s and 
their fighter escort which gave us 
control of the air over Japan. This 
was the result of thousands of 
hours of training and preparation 
in the United States and the en- 
ergies of hundreds of thoustands 
of men. 

“The effect of technology on 
the military structure is identical 
to its effect on national economy. 
Just as the automobile replaced 
the horse and made work for mil- 
lions of Americans, the atomic 
explosives will require the serv- 
ices of millions of men it we are 
compelled to employ them in 
fighting our battles. 

“This war has made it clear that 
the security of the nation, when 
challenged by an armed enemy, 
requires the services of virtually 
all able-bodied male citizens with- 
in the effective military age 
group.” 


Bomb does not Displace Need 
for Men 

Even the atomic bomb would 
have been useless to us unless we 
had developed a strong Army, 
Navy and Air Force with which 
to beat off the attacks of our foe, 
and then fight our way to points 
within striking distance of the 
heart of the enemy. : 

Assume that on Dec. 7, 1941, the 
United States had had a supply 
of atomic bombs in New Mexico 
or Tennessee. What could we have 
done with them? 

Assume that the United States 
and Japan both had had a supply 
of the bombs on Dec. 7, 1941. 
Which would have survived? 

Suppose that both England and 
Germany had had the atomic 
bomb in September of 1940 during 
the “blitz” over England. Which 


country would have been de- 


stroyed? 

The answer is clear that the 
atomic bomb is of little value 
without an adequate army, air 
and naval force. For that kind of 
force is necessary to protect our 
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shores, to overcome any attack 
and to enable us to move forward 
and direct the bomb against the 
enemy's own territory. Every new 
weapon will eventually bring 
some counter-defense against it. 
Our ability to use either a new 
weapon or a counter-weapon will 
ultimately depend upon a strong 
Army, Navy and Air Force, with 
all the millions of men needed to 
supply them—all quickly mobil- 
ized and adequately equipped. 


No Alternative for Protection 
_ Any system which is intended 
to guarantee our national defense 
will, of course, cause some incon- 
venience—and perhaps even some 
hardship—to our people. But we 
must balance that against the 
danger which we face unless we 
are realistic and hard-headed 
enough to be prepared. Today 
universal training is the only ade- 
Quate answer we have to our 
problem in this troubled world. 

There will be better answers, 
we hope, in the days to come. 
The United States will always 
strive for those better answers— 
for the kind of tried and tested 
world co-operation which will 
make for peace and harmony 
among all nations. It will continue 
to _Strive to reach that period 
quickly. But that time has not 
yet arrived. 

Even from those who are loud- 
est in their opposition to universal 
training, there has come no other 
Suggestion to furnish the protec- 
tion and security which we must 
have—nothing but pious hope and 
dangerous wishful thinking. 

I urge that the Congress pass 
this legislation promptly—while 
the danger is still fresh in our 
minds—while we still remember 
how close we came to destruction 
four years ago — while we can 
vividly recall the horrors of in- 
vasion which our Allies suffered 
—and while we can still see all 
the ravages and ruin of war. 

Let us not by a short-sighted 
neglect of our national security 
betray those who come after us. 

It is our solemn duty in this 
hour of victory to make sure that 
in the years to come no possible 
aggressor or group of aggresors 
can endanger the national secur- 


ity of the United States of 
America. 


Sept. Cotton Consumption 
’ The Census Bureau at Wash- 
ington on Oct. 17 issued its re- 
port showing cotton consumed in 
the United States, cotton on hand, 
and active cotton spindles in the 
month of September. 


- In the month of September, 
1945, cotton consumed amounted 
to 701,000 bales of lint and 77,439 
bales of linters, as compared with 
739,811 bales of lint and 84,255 
bales of linters in August and 
789,623 bales of lint and 122,332 


bales of linters in September, 
1944. 


In the 2 months ending Sept. 
30 cotton consumption was 1,- 
440,811 bales of lint and 161,694 
bales of linters, which compares 
with 1,631,163 bales of lint and 
248,535 bales of linters in the cor- 
responding period a year ago. 

There were 1,748,654 bales of 
lint and 196,588 bales of linters on 
hand in consuming establishments 
on Sept. 30, 1945, which compares 
with 1,833,487 bales of lint and 
231,745 bales of linters on Aug. 
31, 1945, and 1,714,475 bales of 
lint and 213,064 bales of linters on 
Sept. 30, 1944. 


On hand in public storage and 
at compressors on Sept. 30, 1945. 
there were 8,307,985 bales of lint 
and 25,038 bales of linters, which 
compares with 7,839,009 bales of 
lint and 28,465 bales of linters on 
Aug. 31 and 9,776,029 bales of lint 
and 39.050 bales of linters on 
Sept. 30, 1944. 

There were 21,911,746 cotton 
spindles active during September, 
which compares with 22,170,180 
cotton spindles active during 
August, 1945, and with 22,279,910 
active cotton spindles during 
September, 1944. 


Woody’s Bond Prices And Bond Yield Averages 


Moody’s computed bond prices and bond yield averages are 
given in the following table. 


MOODY'S BOND PRICES? 
(Based on Average Yields) 


1945— U.S. Avge. 
Dally Govt. Corpo- Corporate by Ratings* Corporate by Groups* 
.vwerages Bonds rate* Aaa Aa A Baa R.R. P.U. Indus. 
 * a 123.03 116.22 120.63 119.20 116.22 109.42 112.75 116.41 119.82 
er acs 123.05 116.22 120.63 119.20 116.22 109.42 112.75 116.41 119.82 
See 123.08 116.22 120.63 119.20 116.22 109.42 112.75 116.41 119.82 
ee 123.08 116.22 120.63 119.20 116.22 109.42 112.75 116.41 119.82 
ie 122.97 116.22 120.84 119.20 116.22 109.42 112.56 116.41 120.02 
) ae 122.99 116.41 120.63 119.20 116.41 109.60 112.75 116.41 120.02 
Ae 122.75 116.41 120.63 119.20 116.41 109.60 112.56 116.41 120.02 
Se 122.75 116.41 120.84 119.20 116.41 109.42 112.56 116.41 120.02 
Exchange closed 
Exchange closed 
Fee 122.76 116.22 12084 119.00 116.22 109.42 112.56 116.22 120.02 
ee 122.78 116.22 120.84 119.00 116.22 109.42 112.37 116.22 120.02 
aie 122.81 116.22 120.84 119.00 116.22 109.24 112.37 116.22 120.02 
EES 122.78 116.22 120.84 118.80 116.22 109.24 112.37 116.22 120.02 
iastisakwanaen 122.72 116.22 120.84 119.00 116.22 109.24 112.37 116.22 120.02 
icpdansenbeaves 122.56 116.22 120.84 119.00 116.22 109.24 112.37 116.22 120.02 
ae 122.42 116.02 120.84 119.00 116.02 109.06 112.37 116.22 120.02 
eee 122.41 116.02 120.84 119.00 116.02 108.88 112.19 116.22 120.02 
122.31 116.02 120.84 118.80 115.82 108.88 112.19 116.02 119.82 
re 122.25 116.02 120.63 118.80 116.02 108.88 112.19 116.02 119.82 
Sept. 23_______ 122.19 116.02 120.84 118.80 115.82 108.88 112.19 116.02 119.82 
C—C—?— ee 121.97 115.82 120.43 118.80 116.02 108.88 112.19 116.02 119.61 
ee 121.98 116.02 120.84 118.80 116.02 108.70 112.19 116.22 119.61 
_ 122.09 116.02 120.63 119.20 116.22 108.52 112.37 116.02 119.61 
ot. 2t........ 122.09 116.02 120.84 119.00 116.22 108.52 112.56 116.02 119.41 
Saar 121.91 115.82 120.63 119.00 116.02 108.16 112.56 115.63 119.41 
ae 121.91 115.82 120.84 119.00 116.22 108.16 112.56 115.82 119.41 
122.14 116.02 121.04 119.20 116.02 108.34 112.93 115.82 119.41 
eS 122.36 115.82 120.84 119.20 116.02 108.16 112.93 115.82 119.00 
 - Sas 122.39 115.82 120.84 119.20 115.82 108.16 112.93 115.63 119.00 
ae 122.80 116.02 121.04 119.41 116.02 108.34 112.93 115.63 119.41 
. ee 122.89 116.22 121.04 119.61 116.22 108.34 113.31 115.63 119.61 
eae 122.92 116.02 121.04 119.41 116.02 108.16 112.93 115.63 119.61 
| a 122.93 116.02 121.04 119.20 116.02 108.16 112.93 115.43 119.41 
2 a 122.29 215.43 120.63 118.80 115.43 107.44 112.19 114.85 119.2¢ 
et a 222.38 115.24 126.84 118.40 115.04 107.09 112.19 114.27 119.20 
dar. 31__--._.._ 122.014 114.85 121.04 118.40 11485 106.04 111.25 114.27 119.20 
, 2 121.92 114.66 120.02 118.60 114.46 106.04 110.52 114.08 119.41 
i ee 120.88 113.89 119.41 118.00 113.70 105.17 109.24 113.89 118.60 
High 1945._.__ 123.08 116.41 121.04 119.61 116.41 109.60 113.31 116.41 120.02 
Low 1945_____ 120.55 113.50 118.80 117.80 113.31 104.48 108.52 113.70 118.20 
1 Year Ago 
Oct. 23, 1944 119.55 112.75 118.62 116.61 112.93 103.64 107.44 113.50 117.40 
2 Years Ago 
Oct. 23, 1943 120.3% 111.25 119.00 116.61 111.44 99.20 103.47 113.89 116.61 
MOODY’S BOND YIELD AVERAGES 
(Based on Individual Closing Prices) 
1945—. 8. Avge. 
Daily Govt. Corpc- Corporate by Ratings* Corporate by Groups* 
Werages Bonds rate* Aaa Aa A Baa R.R. P.U. Indus. 
Oct. 23....... 1.55 2.84 2.62 2.69 2.84 3.20 3.02 2.83 2.66 
22__..-- 1.55 2.84 2.62 2.69 2.84 3.20 3.02 2.83 2.66 
20__- 1.55 2.84 2.62 2.69 2.84 3.20 3.02 2.83 2.66 
a9. . 1.55 2.84 2.62 2.69 2.84 3.20 3.02 2.83 2.66 
18__ a 1.56 2.84 2.61 2.69 2.84 3.20 3.03 2.83 2.65 
y fe 1.56 2.83 2.62 2.69 2.83 3.19 3.02 2.83 2.65 
2S...... 1.58 2.283 2.62 2.69 2.83 3.19 3.03 2.83 2.65 
1.58 2.83 2.61 2.69 2.83 3.20 3.03 2.83 2.65 
Exchange closed 
Exchange closed ‘ 
| 1.57 .B4 2.61 2.70 2.84 3.20 3.03 2.84 2.65 
en 1.57 2.84 2.61 2.70 2.84 3.20 3.04 2.84 2.65 
S....... 1.57 2.84 2.61 2.70 2.84 9.23 3.04 2.84 2.65 
1.57 2.84 2.61 2.72 2.84 3.21 3.04 2.84 2.65 
Ee 1.58 2.84 2.61 2.70 2.84 3.21 3.04 2.84 2.65 
a 1.59 2.84 2.61 2.70 2.84 3.21 3.04 2.84 2.65 
| ae 1.60 2.85 2.61 2.70 2.85 3.22 3.04 2.84 2.65 
; a 1.60 2.85 2.61 2.70 2.85 3.23 3.05 2.84 2.65 
Din emwnnwas 1.61 2.85 2.61 2.71 2.86 3.23 3.05 2.85 2.66 
. Sener 1.61 2.85 2.62 2.71 2.85 3.23 3.05 2.85 2.66 
Sept. 28..___-- 1.63 2.85 2.61 2.7% 2.86 3.23 3.05 2.85 2.66 
1.65 2.86 2.63 23.714 2.85 3.23 3.05 2.85 2.67 
1.66 2.85 2.61 2.85 3.24 3.05 2.84 2.67 
Wena wae 1.65 2.85 2.62 2.69 2.84 3.25 3.04 2.85 2.67 
Aug. 31_____-- 1.65 2.85 2.61 2.70 2.84 3.25 3.03 2.85 2.68 
————_e 1.67 2.86 2.62 2.70 2.85 3.27 3.03 2.87 2.68 
|, 1.67 2.86 2.61 2.70 2.84 3.27 3.03 2.86 2.68 
. 1.65 2.85 2.60 2.69 2.85 3.26 3.01 2.86 2.68 
. es 1.64 2.86 2.61 2.69 2.85 3.27 3.01 2.86 2.70 
1.64 2.86 2.61 2.69 2.86 3.27 3.01 2.87 2.70 
1.60 2.85 2.60 2.68 2.85 3.26 3.01 2.87 2.68 
— 1.60 2.84 2.60 2.67 2.84 3.26 2.99 2.87 2.67 
a 1.60 2.85 2.60 2.68 2.85 3.27 3.01 2.87 2.67 
a 1.60 2.85 2.60 2.69 2.85 3.27 3.01 2.88 2.68 
War 26....... 1.64 2.88 2.62 $73 2.88 3.31 3.05 2.91 2.69 
> 1.63 2.89 2.61 2.73 2.90 3.33 3.05 2.94 2.69 
. a 1.66 2.91 2.60 2.73 2.91 3.39 3.10 2.94 2.69 
, & =e 1.69 2.92 2.65 2.72 2.93 3.39 3.14 2.95 2.68 
 & as 2.77 2.96 2.68 2.75 2.97 3.44 3.21 2.96 2.72 
High 1945... 1.80 2.98 2.71 2.76 2.99 3.48 3.25 2.97 2.74 
Low 1945__-~- 1.55 2.83 2.60 2.67 2.83 3.19 2.99 2.83 2.65 
1 Year Ago 
Oct. 23, 1944 1.86 3.02 2.72 2.82 3.01 3.53 3.31 2.98 2.78 
2 Years Ago 
Oct. 23, 1943 1.81 3.10 2.70 2.82 3.09 3.80 3.54 2.96 2.82 


*These prices are computed from average yielas on the basis of one “typical” bond 
(3% % coupon, maturing in 25 years) and do not purport to show either the average 
level or the average movement of actual price quotations. 
illustrate in a more comprehensive way the relative levels and the relative movement 
of yield averages, the latter being the true picture of the bond market. 


They merely serve to 


tThe latest complete list of bends used in computing these indexes was published 


in the issue of Jan. 14, 1943, page 202. 


Dinner of Quarter Century 
Club of Bank of Manhattan 


The fourth annual dinner of the 
Quarter Century Club of the Bank 
of the Manhattan Company of 
New York was held at the Wal- 
dorf Astoria Hotel on Oct. 18. One 
hundred eighty-four members at- 
tended, of whom 34 have com- 
pleted their 25 years of service 
with the bank during the past 
year. E. S. Macdonald, President 
of the Club, presided. F. Abbot 
Goodhue, President of the bank, 
presented membership certifcates 
and gold badges to the new mem- 
bers. Orman M. Crocker, who has 
just completed 25 years with the 
bank, spoke for the new members: 


James McCron, Jr., for the 30- 
year members; Harry M. Bucklin 


for the 35-year members and Leo 
J. Kney for the 40-year members. 
Frederick J. Freese, Assistant 
Vice-President in charge of the 
bank’s offices in Washington 
Heights and Bronx, was elected 
President of the Club for the com- 
ing year. 


Reprint Paddi Speech 
Manufacturers Trust Company, 
New York, is distributing a 
booklet containing a speech by 
John B. Paddi, Vice-President, 
delivered at the Training School 
for Veteran Guidance Counselors 
of State Division of Veterans’ Af- 
fairs, Albany, New York, on 
“Basic Credit Principles of Busi- 
ness Loans to Veterans Under 
Servicemen’s Readjustment Act 

of 1944 (G. I. Bill of Rights).” 


English Gold and 


Silver Markets 


We reprint below the quarterly 
bullion letter of Samuel Montagu 
& Co., London, written under date 
of Oct. 3. : 

Gold 


The amount of gold held in the 
Issue Department of the Bank of 
England during the months of 
July, August and September 1945 
was unaltered at £247,833. 

The Bank of England’s buying 
price for gold remained un- 
changed at 172s 3d. per fine ounce, 
at which figure the above amount 
was calculated. 

The Transvaal gold output for 
the months of June, July and 
August, 1945 is shown below, to- 
gether with figures for the cor- 
responding months of 1944 for the 
purpose of comparison— 


1945 
bind 1,024,796 fine ozs. 
RE 1,032,717 fine ozs. 
August ------- 978,097 fine ozs. 

1944 
RS 1,038,331 fine ozs. 
1,039,851 fine ozs. 
1,053,954 fine ozs. 


Details of gold movements to 
and from the United States of 
America were recently released 
and figures given in the August 
issue of the Federal Reserve Bul- 
letin reveal that during 1944 there 
were gold exports to Great Britain 
amounting .to $695,483,000; other 


ico and $108,560,000 to other Latin 
American countries, whilst $495,- 
800,000 were earmarked for un- 
disclosed foreign accounts. On the 
other hand, there were imports of 
$46,210,000 from Canada, $3,572,- 
000 from South Africa, $199,000 


from Australia and a total of $18,- 
365,000 from elsewhere. 


Silver 

The feature of the three months 
under review was the raising on 
September 24th of the official 
price of silver in the London Mar- 
ket from 2512d. to 44d. per ounce 
.999 fine; this rise of 184d. is a 
record movement in any one day. 
The movement to the higher level 
did not bring any change in con- 
ditions attaching to the supply of 
official silver, which is still avail- 
able only for use in essential in- 
dustries. 

An advance in the London price 
was not altogether unexpected, as 
some such move was anticipated 
to follow the announcement made 
on September 21st that the ceiling 
price paid for foreign silver in the 
United States of America had 
been raised from 45 cents per 
ounce .999 fine to 71.11 cents, that 
is to the same figure as paid by 
the Treasury for home produced 
silver; the sterling parities of 
these two prices are respectively 
2634d. and 42%,d.—an increase of 
155d. per ounce. 


Reports of the likelihood of a 
rise in the U. S. foreign silver 
price had been current for some 
time; shortage of silver for indus- 
trial purposes had led to represen- 
tations to the authorities on the 
question of raising the price, so 
as to offer more inducement to 
producing countries to sell and 
also to stimulate output. 


The Bombay Market showed a 
wide range of prices, which fluc- 
tuated between Rs. 139.2.0 per 100 
tolas, quoted on July 20th, and 
Rs. 118.0.0 on August 27th, the 
sterling equivalents being 664d. 
and 5654d. per ounce respectively. 
The harder tendency in July was 
due to the suspension of sales of 
silver by the Reserve Bank of 
India, as announced on July 3rd. 
Technical difficulties and the re- 
ported existence of large hold- 
ings in the hands of a “Syndicate” 
caused a depression to the low 
level touched in August. There 
was a good recovery in Septem- 
ber and, although rates were al- 


ready ruling above the parities of 


the new U. S. A. and London 


exports were $109,695,000 to Mex- | ¢ 


Debit Balances on Wt. Y. 
Stock Exchange 


As of the close of business on 
Saturday, Sept. 29, member firms 
of the New York Stock Exchange 
carrying margin accounts reported 
total of customers’ net debit bal- 
ances Sept.. 29 of $1,083,687,915, 
comparing with $1,099.902,847* on 
Aug. 31. These figures include all 
securities, commodity and other 
accounts. (Do not include debit 
balances in accounts held for 
other firms which are members of 
national securities exchanges, or 
“own” accounts of reporting firms, 
or accounts of partners of those 
firms.) 

Credit extended to customers on 
U. S. Government obligations was 
$153,451,610 at the end of ep 
tember, compared with $147,788,- 
483 at the end of August. (This 


balance total.) 

Cash on hand and in banks on 
Sept. 29 is reported as $266,036,- 
504, against $250,656,423 at the 
end of August. (Exclusive of bal- 
ances segregated under the Com 
modity Exchange Act.) 

Total of customers’ free credit 
balances stood at $594,456,759 Sept. 
29, compared with $573,429,066* 
Aug. 31. (Does not include credit 
balances in regulated commodity 
accounts, or free credit balances 
held for other firms which are 
members of national securities ex- 
changes, or free credit balances 
held for the accounts of reporting 


firms or of partners of those 
irms.) 


*Revised. 


Money in Circulation 

The Treasury Department in 
Washington has issued its custom- 
ary monthly statement showing 
the amount of money in circula- 
tion after deducting. the money 
held in the U. S. Treasury and by 
Federal Reserve Banks and 
agents. The figures this time are 
those of August 31, 1945, and 
show that the money in circula- 
tion at that date (including, of 
course, that held in bank vaults of 
member banks of the Federal Re- 
serve System) was $27,684,945,663, 
as against $27,107,824,101 on July 
31, 1945, and $23,291,861,046 on 
Aug. 31, 1944, and compares with 
$5,698,214,612 on Oct. 31, 1920. 
Just before the ouibreak of the 
first World War, that is, on June 
30, 1914, the total was $3,459,- 
434,174. 


Widmayer Heads Y. 
Group of Controllers 


William Widmayer, Comp- 
troller of the Guaranty Trust 
Company, New York, has been 
elected President of the New 
York City Control of the Con-« 
trollers Institute of America. Mr. 
Widmayer’s election fills the va- 
cancy left by the resignation of 
Myron J. Boedeker, former Comp- 
troller of the Johns-Manville 
Corporation. Mr. Boedeker has 
become associated with Lybrand, 
Ross Bros. & Montgomery, of Los 
Angeles. 


Moody’s Daily a 


Tuesday, Oct. 16, 1945 ---------. 260.46 
Wednesday, Oct. 17 -_----------- 261.8 
Thursday, Oct. 18 ---.------------ 260.9 
Priday, Oct. 19 -.---------------- 261.0 
Saturday, Oct. 20 ---------------- 261.3 
Monday, Oct. 22 ..--------------- 262.0 
Tuesday, Oct. 33 -.-------------=s 261.5 
Two weeks ago, Oct. 9 ---------+ 260.8 
Month ago, Sept. 22 __.---------- - 258.7 
Year ago, Oct. 23, 1944 ____------ 248.5 
1944 High, Dec. 31 -.------------ 
1045 High, Oct. 22 -.------- 262.0 
Loew, dan. 24 252.1 


prices, there was an upward fé+ 
quarters and, by tem: 
the Bombay quotation had reached 
Rs. 136.10.0, which is approxi- 


mately equal to 6542d. per ounce 


amount is included in net debit 


Commodity Index 
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Weekly Coal and Coke Production Statistics 


The total production of bituminous coal and lignite in the week 
ended Oct. 13" 1945, as estimated by the United States Bureau of 
Mines, was approximately 6,130,000 net tons, a decrease of 1,940,000 
tons, or 24%, trom the preceding week. Output in the corresponding 
week of 1944 amounted to 11,940,000 tons. For the period from Jan. 
1 to Oct. 13, 1945 production amounted to 451,730,000 net tons, a de- 
crease of 8.8% when compared with the 495,260,000 tons produced 
during the period from Jan. 1 to Oct. 14, 1944. 

Production of Pennsylvania anthracite for the week ended Oct. 
13, 1945, as estimated by the Bureau of Mines, was 1,201,000 tons, an 
increase of 46,000 tons (4%) over the preceding week. When com- 
pared with the output in the corresponding week of 1944 there was 
a decrease of 102,000 tons, or 7.8%. The calendar year to date shows 
a decrease of 15.6% when compared with the corresponding period 
of 1944. 

The Bureau also reported that the estimated production of bee- 
hive coke in the United States for the week ended Oct. 13, 1945 
showed a decrease of 19,200 tons when compared with the output 
for the week ended Oct. 6, 1945; and was 94,900 tons less than for the 
corresponding week of 1944. 


ESTIMATED UNITED STATES PRODUCTION OF BITUMINOUS COAL AND LIGNITE 


(In Net Tons) 
; — Week Ended—————-  ——Jan. 1 to Date—_ 
Oct. 13, *Oct.6, Oct. 14, tOet. 13, Oct. 14, 
* Bituminous coal & lignite: 1945 1945. 1944 1944 
Total, incl.. mine — 6,130,000 8,070,000 11,940,000 451,730,000 495,260,000 
Dally average 1,022,000 1,345,000 1,990,000 1,875,000 2,026,000 


*Revised. *Subject to current adjustment. 
‘ESTIMATED PRODUCTION OF PENNSYLVANIA ANTHRACITE AND COKE 


(In Net Tons) 
Week Ended ——Calendar Year to Date—— 
tOct. 13 §Oct. 6 Oct. 14, 13, 
Penn. antharcite— 1945 1945 1944 9 
¢Total incl. coll. fuel 1,201,000 1,155,000 1,303,000 43,190,000 51,150,000 40,427,000 
¢Commercial produc. 1,153,000 1,109,000 1,251,000 41,465,000 49,104,000 38,406,000 
Beehive coke— 
United States total 23,100 42,300 118,000 4,378,600 5,780,900 2,758,000 


*Includes washery and dredge coal and coal shipped by truck from authorized 
operations. tExcludes colliery fuel. {Subject to revision. §Revised. 


ESTIMATED WEEKLY ON OF BITUMINOUS COAL AND LIGNITE, 
BY STATES, IN NET TONS 
(The current weekly estimates are based on railroad carloadings and river ship- 
ments and are subject to revision on receipt of monthly tonnage reports from district 
and State sources or of final annual returns from the operators.) 


Week Ended 

Oct. 6, Sept. 29, Oct. 7, 

State— 1945 1945 1944 
Alabama 387 000 402,000 349,000 
Alaska 5,000 5,000 7,000 
Arkansas and Oklahoma_____-.-.- 81,000 77,000 94,000 
Colorado 138,000 141,000 152,000 
Georgia and North Carolina___-._. 1,000 1,000 
filinois 1,407,000 1,423,000 1,395,000 
Indiana 419,000 2,000 1,000 
Iowa___- 38,000 34,000 48,000 
Kansas and 105,000 97,000 132,000 
Kentucky—Eastern 432,000 997,000 . 975,000 
Kentucky—Western 378,000 348,000 356,000 
Maryland___...__ 37,000 39,000 37,000 
2,000 2,000 2,000 
Montana (bitum. & lignite) 75,000 90,000 103,000 
New Mexico 27,000 30,000 32,000 
North & South Dakota (lignite) ___. 66,000 62,000 54,000 
Pennsylvania (bituminous) 1,408,000 2,196,000 2,824,000 
ennessee 113,000 131,000 130,000 
Texas (bituminous & lignite) _____- 2,000 2,000 2,000 
Utah 124,000 126,000 136,000 
Virginia____ 287,000 365,000 385,000 
Washington____ 26,000 26,000 29,000 
Virginia—Southern_______ 1,318,000 2,045,000 2,137,000 
est Virginia—Northern________. 547.000 813,000 1,012,000 
Wyoming_____ 201,000 208,000 188,000 
$Other Western 1,000 
Total bituminous & lignite______ 8,070,000 10,890,000 11,726,000 


tIncludes operations on the N. & W.; C. & O.; Virginian; K. & M.; B. C. & G.; 
@nd on the B. & O. in Kanawha, Mason, and Clay counties. tRest of State, including 
the Panhandle District and Grant, Mineral, and Tucker counties. §Includes Arizone 
and Oregon. *Less than 1,000 tons. 


Non-Farm Mortgage Financing Up In August 


Reserving slight declines of the preceding two months, non- 
farm mortgage financing in the country during August rose to $489,- 
000,000—4 % above the July total—the Federal Home Loan Bank Ad- 
ministration reported on Oct. 13. This is 14% greater than the figure 
for August last year, 45% in excess of records in the same month 
of 1942, the first year of war, and represents a peak total for any 
month since such figures were first compiled nationally in 1939. The 
advices from the FHLBA further state: 

“All types of lenders in real estate shared in the August gain 
over July, with increases ranging from 1% for life insuranee com- 
panies to 7% for savings and loan associations. These associations 
continued to lead in the relative proportion of total recordings, reach- 
ing a new high of 37% of the monthly volume. 

~““By Federal Home Loan Bank districts, the greatest increase in 
total financing over August, 1944 was recorded in the Topeka region, 
comprising Arkansas, Lousiana, Mississippi, New Mexico and Texas, 
which amounted to 22%. : 

“For the first eight months of 1945, mortgage financing in the 
nation totaled $3,016,000,000 a 16% increase over the same period 
in 1944. Comparing the two periods, totals for life insurance com- 
panies declined by 9% in 1945, while all other types of lenders in- 
creased their activity. Their rises ranged from 2% for “miscel- 
Janeous” lenders to 26% for individuals. 


“The estimates are derived from reports of recorded mortgage 


of up to $20,000. The number and dollar amounts i 
A of recordings for 
last August, by type of lender, are as follows: chi 


4 3,849 20,359,000 
Banks a trust companies......... ,603 93,358,000 ig 
Mutual Denke. 42535 18,488,000 4 
Miscellaneous lending institutions 14343 56,013,000 il 
142,799 $489,389,.000 1190. 


Electric Output for Week Ended Oct. 20, 1945 
9.9% Below That for Same Week Last Year 


The Edison Electric Institute, in its current weekly report, esti- 
mated that the production of electricity by the electric light and 
power industry of the United States for the week ended Oct. 20, 
1945, was approximately 3,914,738,000 kwh., which compares with 
4,345,352,000 kwh. in the corresponding week a year ago, and 3,934,- 
394,000 kwh. in the week ended Oct. 13, 1945. The output for the 
hig age Oct. 20, 1945 was 9.9% below that of the same week 
in 


PERCENTAGE DECREASE UNDER SAME WEEK LAST YEAR 


‘Week Ended 
Major Geographical Divisions— Oct. 22 Oct. 13 Oct. 6 Sept. 29 

New £ngland 5.3 1.4 3.1 3.5 

Middle Atlantic 4.7 4.7 3.9 2.6 

Central Industrial 12.8 128 11.4 11.8 

West Central 1.6 1.2 1.0 0.46 

Southern States 15.3 12.9 11.1 9.7 

Rocky Mountain_ *4.6 *3.9 *16 *3.3 

Pacific Coast 6.8 i} 6.0 8.1 

Totel United States___._.___ 9.9 9.6 7.9 7.5 

“Increase over similar week in previous year. 
DATA POR RECENT WEEKS. (Thousands ef Kilowatt-Heurs) 
% Cha 
Endced— 1945 1944 over 1944 1943 1932 1929 

-- 3,978,426 3,940,854 + 1.0 3,919,398 1,415,704 1,711,625 
July 4,205,264 4,377,152 1.9 4,184,143 1,433,903 1,727,225 
4,384,547 4,360,930 + 0.1 4,196,357 1,440,386 1,732,031 
July 28......._..-._ 4,434,841 4,390,762 + 10 4,226,705 1,426,986 1,724,728 
4,432,304 4,399,433 + 0.7 4,240,638 1,415,122 1,729,667 
4,395,337 4.415,368 —0.5 4,287,827 1,431,910 1,733,110 
3,939,195 4,461,076 -—11.5 4,264,824 1,436,440 1,750,056 
4,116,049 4,416,298 6.8 4,322,195 1,464,700 1,761,594 
4,137,313 4,414,735 -— 6.3 4,350,511 1,423,977 1,674,588 
3,909,408 4,227,900 17.5 4,229,262 1,476,442 1,806,259 
Sf) aes 4,106,187 4,394,839 — 6.6 4,358,512 1,490,863 1,792,131 
4,018,913 4,377,339 8.2 4,359,610 1,499,459 1,777,854 
4,038,542 4.365.907 — 7.5 4,359,003 1.505.216 1,819,276 
eS eee 4,028,286 4,375,079 — 7.9 4,341,754 1,507,503 1,806,403 
5! ae 3,934,394 4,354,575 — 9.6 4.382,268 1,528,145 1,798,633 
3,914,738 4,345,352 — 9.9 4,415,405 1,533,028 1,824,160 


Steel Deliveries Further Extended by Low 
Output—General Price Adjustments Delayed 


“Rumors persist in the steel industry without confirmation that 
a steel walkout either on an industry-wide basis or on a company-by- 
company basis is in the making,” states “The Iron Age,” national 
metalworking paper, in its issue of today (Oct. 25), which further 
adds: “Such reports may be premature or even without foundation 
if judged by the comparatively conservative past actions of the CIO- 


United Steel Workers of America.® 


However, if the age-old method of 
compromise has been junked by 
the steel union and it follows the 
lead of other CIO organizations 
that the wage raise will be 30% 
and nothing less, then the steel 
industry may well face a labor 
disruption which will again cut 
down production and hold up re- 
conversion. Steel companies in- 
sist that any wage increase 
granted whether it be a 30% ad- 
justment or less must be compen- 
sated for by an increase in prices 
over and above adjustments which 
are expected soon. 


“Coal output at mines near steel 
centers was picking up rapidly 
this week, but the disruption in 
steelmaking schedules caused by 
the shutdowns was still holding 


steel ingot rates at subnormal 
levels. 


“It will take a few weeks at 
least to untangle production snarls 
and to bring back into production 
all blast furnaces and open hearths 
which were forced down by the 
mine shutdowns. Steel ingot loss 
this week will be around 300,000 
tons when compared with output 
four weeks ago. 

“The Office ot Price Adminis- 
tration’s delay in announcing gen- 
eral steel price adjustments to 
cover increased steel production 
costs to date is having serious re- 
percussions on the distribution of 
many steel products. Some steel 
concerns are being forced to cut- 
town production of those products 
on which they are losing money 
and concentrate as far as possible 
on the output of items showing a 
better return. This enforced ac- 
tion fits in with consumer demand 
which is calling loudly for the 
more highly finished steel prod- 
ucts, the return on which steel 
companies claim is necessary to 
keep them out of the red. 


“It is believed in some steel 
circles that OPA’s hold-up in 
raising steel prices may be re- 
lated to possible changes in cor- 
porate, tax structure now before 
Congress. It is feared that OPA 
may shelve price adjustments un- 
til the extent to which producers 
may be benefited by forthcoming 


tax relief becomes more.apparent. 


However, the 75c a ton increase 
suddenly granted on all grades of 
pig iron except charcoal may be 
indicative of a sudden announce- 
ment in steel price increases with- 
in the next 30 days. 

“No matter what adjustments 
are made in the steel price struc- 
ture the smaller non-integratec 
steel companies claim that the re- 
lief will be based on the average 
return for larger steel companies 
and will leave them in the same 
squeeze position where they havc 
been since profitable war con- 
tracts were canceled. Many of 
these smaller companies had beer 
granted special prices above the 
regular steel price ceilings, but 
because of normal steel market 
factors such premiums cannot now 
be obtained. 


“Heavy steel buying already far 
ahead of faltering shipments be- 
fore the coal strike continues tc 
widen the gap during the indus- 
try’s convalescent period. Finish- 
ing mill schedules were still some- 
what adversely affected this week 
because of the lower ingot rate 
Producers were as yet unable tc 
make definite delivery promises 
on many products especially flat 
rolled in view of the over-ex- 
tended deliveries for products al- 
ready booked.” 

The American Iron and Steel 
Institute on Oct. 22 announced 
that telegraphic reports which i! 
had -received- indicated that the 
operating rate of steel companies 
having 94% of the steel capacity 
of the industry will be 65.1% of 
capacity for the week beginning 
Oct. 22, compared with 66.3% one 
week ago, 83.6% one month ago 
and 96.3% one year ago. The cur- 
rent rate represents a decrease 
of 1.2 points, or 1.8% from the 
preceding week. The operating 
rate for the week beginning Oct. 
22 is equivalent to 1,192,400 tons 
of steel ingots and castings, com- 
pared to 1,214,400 tons one week 
ago, 1,531,200 tons one month ago, 
and 1,732,400 tons one year ago. 

“Steel” of Clevelahd, in its sum- 
mary of the iron and steel mar- 
kets, on Oct. 22 stated in part as 
follows: Although striking soft 
1uiners were scheauiea to re- 


‘two weeks or more before steel 
production begins to show appre- 
ciable recovery, due. principally. 
to the time required to get coal 
moving to steel plants and to get 
cold ovens ready for coke pro- 
' duction. 

Action ending the strike came 
when steel production had 
dropped to about 65% of capacity. 
and would have undergone an- 
other sharp cut within a few days. 
As a result of this breathing spell 
in the soft coal controversy, steel 
demand has taken a renewed 
spurt, only to find many produc- 
ers still unable to offer definite 
delivery promises in certain prod- 
ucts, such as sheets and carbon 
bars, in which some sellers. are 
completely out of the market for 


grades. . , 

Recent curtailment in steel pro~ 
duction, principally because of the 
soft coal dispute, has thrown pro-. 
ducers further behind on current 
‘commitments than at. any time in 
months. This, combined with as 
high demand as prevailed before 
the coal strike, had led to further 
extension of deliveries-on various 
products. Hot-rolled pickled and 


late into second quarter next year, 
with galvanized and silicon sheets 
in practically the same. position. 
Plain hot-rolled, however, can be 
had early in first quarter, at least 
early in February. 

As a resuit of coal shortage and 
deep cuts in coke production pig 
iron output has been reduced 
heavily and producers have been 
careful in its distribution, ship- 
ping to foundries which had coke 
supplies with which to melt. No 
severe distress has resulted from 
the shortage as labor is still in too 
small supply to allow full foundry 
operation. 

Scrap has gained added strength 
recently as heavier demands were 
made on it to replace pig iron in 
many cases. Ceiling prices pre- 
vail and full springboards are 
paid in most instances. No winter 
reserves are being accumulated by 
most melters and the situation is 
far from comfortable. Some war 
steel is being released, notably 
landing mat steel, which com- 
mands top price. 

Structural steel demand con- 
tinues heavy and mill schedules 
are filled into next year in most 
cases. Tonnage would be much 
heavier if fabricators could figure 
all the business offered. Lack of 
estimators and draftsmen causes 
much delay. 

Railroads are in the market for 
new equipment and streamlined 
trains are being placed. 


38,315 Freight Cars 
On Order October 1 


The Class I railroads on Oct. 1, 
1945, had 38,215 new freight cars 
on order, the Association of Amer- 
ican Railroads announced Oct. 22. 
This included 12,070 hopper. 4.- 
500 gondola, 1,292 flat, 16,525 
plain box, 3,028 automobile, 850 
refrigerator, and 50 miscellaneous 
cars. New freight cars on order 
on Sept. 1 totaled 38.249, and on 
Oct. 1, 1944, amounted to 32,224. 

They also had 535 locomotives 
on order on Oct. 1 this year, which 
included 129 steam and 406 Diesel 
locomotives. This compares with 
124 steam, two electric and 373 
| Diesel on order on Oct. 1, 1944. 


The Class I railroads put 30,- 
590 freight cars in service in the 
first nine months this year, which 
included 7,519 hopper, 4,936 gon- 
dola, 420 flat, 239 stock, 1,747 re- 
frigerator, 1,449 automobile and 
14,093 plain box freight cars, and 
87 miscellaneous cars. Total placed 
in service in the first nine months 
of 1944 was 26,156 freight cars. 


They also put 547 new locomo- 
tives in-service in the first nine 
months of 1945, of which 62 were 
steam and 395 were Diesel. New 
locomotives installed in the same 
period last vear totaled 721; which 
included 267 steam, one electric 
and 453 Diesel. 


turn to work Oct. 22 it may be. 


some time on the more. popular: 


cold-rolled sheet deliveries run: 
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Trading on New York Exchanges 


The Securities and Exchange Commission made public on Oct. 17 
figures showing the volume of total round-lot stock sales on the 
New York Stock Exchange and the New York Curb Exchange and 
the volume of round-lot stock transactions for the account of all 
members of these exchanges in the week ended Sept. 29, continuing 
a series of current figures being published weekly by the Commis- 
ype Short sales are shown separately from other sales in these 
igures. 

Trading on the Stock Exchange for the account of members 
(except odd-lot dealers) during the week ended Sept. 29 (in round- 
lot transactions) totaled 1,910,599 shares, which amount was 13.28% 
of the total transactions on the Exchange of 7,196,580 shares. This 
compares with member trading during the week ended Sept. 22 of 
2,186,158 shares, or 14.26% of the total trading of 7,663,200 shares. 
On the New York Curb Exchange, member trading during the week 
ended Sept. 29 amounted to 544,800 shares or 11.56% of the total 
volume on that Exchange of 2,356,975 shares. During the week ended 
Sept. 22 trading for the account of Curb members of 578,945 shares 
was 14.44% of the total trading of 2,004,290 shares. 


Tetal Round-Lot Stock Sales on the New York Stock Exchange and Round-Lot Steck 
Transactions for Account of Members* (Shares) 


WEEK ENDED SEPT. 29, 1945 


A. Total Round-Lot Sales: Total for week t% 
Short sales. 153,990 
sOther sales 7,042,596 
Total sales 7.196,58 
®. Round-Lot Transactions for Account of Members, 
Except for the Odd-Lot Accounts of Odd-Lot 
Dealers and Specialists: 
1. Transactions of specialists in stocks in which 
they are registerea— 
fotal purchases 553,806 
Short sales______ 82,270 
+Other 445,690 
Total sales___ 527,960 7.52 
2. Other transactions initiated on the floor— 
191,380 
Short sales enn’ 12,200 
+Other sales 141,550 
Total sales__ 153,750 2.40 
3. Other transactions initiated off the floor— 
Total purchases_-_-_ 220,756 
tOther sales 237,453 
Total sales 262,953 3.36 
4. Total— 
Total purchases__ 965,936 
Short 119,970 
tOther sales__-_- 824,693 
Total sales 944,663 13.28 
Total Round-Lot Stock Sales on the New York Curb Exchange amd Steck 
Transactions for Account of Members* (Shares) 
WEEK ENDED SEPT. 29, 1945 
4. Total Round-Lot Sales: Total tor week t% 
Short sales 21,550 
-SOther sales_. 2,335,425 
B. Round-Lot Transactions for Account of Members: 
1. Transactions of specialists in stocks in which 
they are registerea— 
Total purchases. 149,865 
Short sales_ 11,560 
tOther sales 125,185 
Total saies____ 13€,745 €.08 
3. Other transactions initiated on the floor— 
43,050 
Short sales_ 2,600 
tOther sales. 29,025 
Total sales_____ 31,625 1.59 
8. Other transactions initiated off the floor— 
Total purchases-__ 94,315 
Short sales____ 3,300 
tOther sales. 85,900 
Total sales 49,200 3.89 
4. Total— 
Total purchases 287,230 
Short sales 17,460 
tOther sales 240,119 
Total sales__ 257,570 11.56 
©. Odd-Lot Transactions for Account of Specialists— 
Customers’ short sales 0 
81,506 
Total purchases 81,906 
Total sales 68,936 


*The term ‘‘members”’ includes all regular and associate Exchange members, their 
firms and their partners. including special partners. 


tIn caiculating these percentages the total of members’ purchases and sales is 
compared with twice the total round-lot volume on the Exchange for the reason that 
the Exchange volume includes only sales. 


tRound-lot short sales which are exempted from restriction by the Commission’s 
rules are included with “other sales." 


§Sales marked ‘‘short exempt’’ are included with “other sales.” 


"National Fertilizer Association Gommodity 
Price Index Again Advances 


The weekly wholesale commodity price index compiled by the 
National Fertilizer Association and made public on Oct. 22, rose 0.4%, 
reaching 141.1 for the week ended Oct. 20, 1945, from 140.6 for the 
preceding week. This is the third consecutive week that the general 
index has advanced. A month ago the index stood at 139.9, and a 
year ago it was at the same level of 139.9, all based on the 1935-1939 
average as 100. The Association’s report went on to say: 

Four of the composite groups of the index advanced during 
the latest week with the largest increases in the farm products and 
foods groups and smaller advances in the textiles and chemicals and 
drugs groups. The farm products group pushed through to a new 
high peak with the cotton and livestock subgroups also advancing 
to new high peaks. The grains index declined moderately. The rise 
in the foods: index was due to higher quotations for eggs and pota- 


toes. The advance in the price for denatured alcohol was responsible 


for the higher index. of chemicals and drugs. The advances. in the 
prices for Tennessee phosphate rock were not sufficient to raise the 
fertilizer materials index. The textiles index, reaching a new high 


peak, has advanced in six of the last seven weeks; in the other tain existing exemptions 
week it was unchanged. There were no changes in the remaining credits for the present; (5) alle- 


groups. 

During the week nine price series in the index advanced and 
three declined; in the preceding week 11 advanced and four declined; 
in the second preceding week nine advanced and three déclined. 


WEEKLY WHOLESALE COMMODITY PRICE INDEX 


Compiled by The National Fertilizer Association 
1935-1939—100* 


Latest Preceding Month Year 
Sach Group Week Week Ago Ago 
Bears to the Group ~ Oct. 20, Oct.13, Sep. 22, Oct. 21, 
Total Index 1945 1945 1945 1944 

25.3 Food 143.7 142.3 141.3 143.3 

Pats and Oils 145.2 145.2 144.5 144.4 

Cottonseed Oil 163.1 163.1 160.7 160.7 

23.0 Farm Products 170.1 168.4 164.7 165.8 
Cotton.. 219.7 218.2 213.9 205.5 

Grains 164.4 166.0 160.7 161.6 

Livestock 164.5 161.6 158.1 161.4 

17.3 Fuels___ i 129.7 129.7 129.7 131.2 
10.8 Miscellaneous Commodities______ es 132.8 132.8 132.8 133.4 
8.2 Textiles mee 159.5 159.0 157.9 155.4 
1.1 Metals______ 109.6 109.6 108.9 104.0 
6.1 Building Materials__ 154.7 154.7 154.7 154.0 
1.3 Chemicals and Drugs__...__.__-__ 126.2 125.8 125.8 126.1 
3 Fertilizer Materials 118.3 118.3 118.3 118.3 
» Fertilizers__ 119.9 119.9 119.9 119.9 
3 . Farm Machinery 104.9 104.9 104.8 104.7 
100.0 All groups combined 141.1 140.6 139.9 139.9 


"Indexes on 1926-1928 base were: October 20, 1945, 109.9; October 13, 1945, 109.5; 
and October 21, 1944, 109.0. 


Givil Engineering Construction Totals 
$73,081,000 for Week 


Civil engineering construction volume in continental Untied 
States totals $73,081,000 for the week. This volume is 55% over the 
total for the preceding week, 72% over the corresponding 1944 week’s 
volume, and 15% higher than the previous four-week moving aver- 
age as reported to “Engineering News-Record.” The report issued on 
Oct. 18, added: 


Private construction is up 62%, compared with a week ago, and 
soars 1194% above the week last year as a result of the increased 
activity in industrial and commercial building. Public work is 33% 
higher and 2% lower, respectively, than last week and last year. Fed- 
eral volume declines 11% from the preceding week, and drops 73% 
from the 1944 week’s total. State and municipal construction is 42% 
over a week ago, and tops a year ago by 69%. 


The current week’s construction brings 1945 volume to $1,677,- 
272,000 for the 42-week period, an 11% increase over the $1,484,582,- 
000 reported for the period last year. Private construction, $701,149,- 
000, is 57% higher than a year ago, but public construction, $976,123,- 
000, is down 17% due to the 31% decrease in Federal work. State 
and municipal construction, $288,542,000, is 25% greater than in the 
period last year. 


Civil engineering construction volumes for the current week, 
last week, and the 1944 week are: “ 


Oct. 18,1945 Oct.11,1945 Oct. 19, 1944 

Total U. S. construction__.- $73,081,000 $33.206,000 $20,812,000 
Private 57,079,000 22,332,000 4,414,000 
Public construction__------ 16,002,000 10.874.000 16,398,000 
State and municipal_-_--- 12,794,000 7.238 000 5,297,000 
3,208,000 3,636,000 11,101,000 


In the classified construction groups, all classes except last week’s 
leader, earthwork and drainage, showed strong gains over the pre- 
ceding week. Bridges were reported as five times the amount of the 
preceding week and public, industrial and commercial buildings, 
doubled in.the amount of construction over the week ending Oct. 12. 
Subtotals for the week in each class of construction are: Waterworks, 
$1,545,000; sewerage, $1,508,000; bridges. $4,149,000; industrial build- 
ings, $21,985,000; commercial building and private mass housing, $19,- 
647,000; public buildings, $2,497,000; earthwork and drainage, $1,- 
338,000; streets and roads, $4,481,000, and unclassified construction, 
$15,272,000. 

New capital for construction purposes for the week totals $20,- 
333,000. It is made up of $7,633,000 in State and raunicipal bond sales, 
and $12.700,000 in corporate security issues. The week’s new fi- 
nancing brings 1945 volume to $1,701,677,000, a 6% increase over the 


$1,631,621,000 reported for the 42-week period in 1944. 


Tax Program Offered by State Chambers 


The National Association of State Chambers of Commerce has 
drawn up a tax relief plan, and presented it to Congress, which has 
the approval and sponsorship of 26 affiliated organizations through- 
out the country with a membership, chiefly among small business, 
of approximately 33,000 employing more than 6,500,000 workers, it 
was stated in advices to the New York “Journal of Commerce” from 
its Washington bureau Oct. 14.©— 

Under this program, the “Journal| porations with earnings under 
of Commerce” continued, provi- | $40,000 annually. 

sion is made not only for imme- “5. Repeal of the capital stock 
diate relief but for the formula-| tax and declared value excess 
tion of a long-range Federal tax | profits tax. 

procedure. 

The Association urges for 1946, 
according to the paper from which 
we quote, the following steps: 

“1. Repeal of the 3% normal 


excess profits tax exemption of 
$25,000 to 1945 income.” 

The Association further recom- 
mends that the long-range pro- 


tax on individuals, and reduction 
of surtaxes by a minimum of 20%. 

“2. Repeal of the wartime ex- 
cess profits tax on corporations, 
with retention of the two-year 
carryback of unused excess profits 


‘credits and reduction of the com- 


bined corporate norm=1 and surtax 
rate from 40% to 32%. 

“3. Continuation of the net loss 
carryovers. 

“4. Reduction in rates for cor- 


gram become effective in 1947, 
and carry the following advan- 
tages for individuals and for busi- 
ness: For individuals, it réecom- 
mends, says the “Journal of Com- 
merce”: 

“(1) Impose initial tax rate of 
16%; (2) reduce surtaxes and give 
additional reductions as revenue 
requirements permit and national 
income increases; (3) impose top 
rate no higher than 75%; (4) re- 


“3. Application of the increased 


viate double taxation of dividends 
by giving individuals a credit of 
16% of their dividends; (6) reduce 
tax rates on long-term capital 
gains and allow deductions of 
capital losses on the same basis 
that capital gains are taxed; (7} 
reduce the estate and gift taxes 
substantially, and (8) continue the 
principle of withholding and im- 
prove its procedure whereve 
possible. 


“For business, it recommends? 
(1) Reduce corporate tax rates 
further as fast as revenue require+ 
ments will permit, with a consid- 
eration of the effects of the tax 
on production and employment} 
(2) continue to provide a favor 
able tax climate for small busi; 
ness; (3) extend the net-loss car- 
ry-forward to seven years; (4) 
discontinue the tax on the as 
of intercorporate dividends; (5) 
eliminate the penalty tax on con* 
solidated returns; (6) allow dis- 
cretion in choosing rates of de- 
preciation; (7) allow options in 
methods of deducting research 
and development expenses, and 
(8) tax Government-financed en- 
terprises on a basis comparable 
with competing private ~ enter- 
prises.” J 


In making public the program, 
Charles A. Eaton, Jr., Newark, 
N. J., President of the Associa- 
tion, and E. M. Elkin, Pittsburgh, 
Pa., Chairman of its Federal Tax- 
ation Committee, pointed out that 
taxes would be higher than ever 
before in peacetime, and that only 
a national income of at least half 
again as much as in any prewar 
year would make them bearable. 
The public must choose, they 
added, according to the “Journal 
of Commerce,” between a moder~< 
ate budget and moderate taxes on_ 
business enterprise and individ&” 
uals or a high budget and crush- 
ing taxes on all productive ‘busi- 
ness and individuals. ‘ 

“Ours,” Messrs. Eaton and El- 
kin declared, “is a program Aiméd 
at gearing up the nation’s econ 
omy to produce the unpreceden 
peacetime national income which 
will be required to raise the taxes 
needed to pay for the war, while 
at the same time preserving, and 
ever increasing, our standard of 
living.” 
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NYSE Odd-Lot Trading 


The Securities and Exchange 
Commission made public on Oct. 
17 a summary for the week ended 
Oct. 6 of complete figures show- 
ing the daily volume of stock 
transactions for odd-lot account 
of all odd-lot dealers and special- 
ists who handled odd lots on the 
New York Stock Exchange, con- 
tinuing a series of currnt figures 
being published by the Commis- 
sion. The figures are based upon 


reports filed with the Commis- 
sion by the odd-lot dealers and 
specialists. 


Week Fnded Oct. 6, 1945 
Odd-Lot Sales by Dealers— 


(Customers’ purchases) For Week 
Number of 39,227 
Number of shares..__..__-- 1,157,087 
Dollar value $46,740,268 

Odd-Lot Purchases by Dealers— 

(Customers’ sales) 

Number of Orders: 

Customers’ short sales____ 171 

*Customers’ other sales_..__ 33,400 


Customers’ total sales____ 33,572 


Number of Shares: 


Customers’ short sales___- 5,512 
*Customers’ other sales____ 907,708 
Customers’ total sales____ 913,220 
Dollar value $35,422,534 


Round-Lot Sales by Dealers— 
Number of Shares: 


Short sales 130 
Total sales - -. 153,229 
Round-Lot Purchases by Dealers— 
Number of 369,450 


*Sales marked ‘‘short exempt’ are Tee 
with ‘‘cther sales.” : 
+Sales to offset customers’ odd-lot orders 


and sales to liquidate a long position which 
is less then a round lot are repofted ‘with 
“other sales.” 
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Thursday, October 25, 1945 


Average Grude Oil Production for Week 
13, 1945 Increased 159,800 Bbls. 


: The American Petroleum Institute estimates that the daily aver- 
| age gross crude oil production for the week ended Oct. 13, 1945 was 

' 3,780,650 barrels, recovering moderately from the record low for 
several years reached in the preceding week when the daily average 
output was 2,620,850 barrels. Production, however, remained well 
under the daily average figure of 4,464,400 barrels recommended by 
the Petroleum Administration for War for the month of October, 
1945, and was 945,900 barrels below the daily average figure for the 
week ended Oct. 14, 1944. Daily output for the four weeks ended 
Oct. 13, 1945 averaged 4,071,650 barrels. Further details as reported 
by the Institute follow: 

‘ Reports received from refining companies indicate that the in- 
dustry as a whole ran to stills on a Bureau of Mines basis approxi- 
mately 3,609,000 barrels of crude oil daily and produced 11,242,000 
parrels of gasoline; 1,124,000 barrels of kerosine; 4,113,000 barrels of 
distillate fuel, and 7,004,000 barrels of residual fuel oil during the 
week ended Oct. 13, 1945; and had in storage at the end of that week 
43,672,000 barrels of civilian grade gasoline; 27,119,000 barrels of 
military and other gasoline; 13,281,000 barrels of kerosine; 41,960,000 
parrels of distillate fuel, and 45,453,000 barrels of residual fuel oil. 


DAILY AVERAGE CRUDE OIL PRODUCTION (FIGURES IN BARRELS) 
*State Actual Production 


*P. A. W. Allow- Week Change 4 Weeks Week 
Recommen- ables Ended from Ended Ended 
dations Begin. Oct. 13, Previous Oct. 13, Oci. 14, 
October Oct. 1 1945 Week 1945 1944 
Otiahemea .....----- 380,000 383,000 [£358,800 — 24,650 382,050 345,250 
SE 274,000 254,400 270,600 + 18,450 267,200 267,900 
Nebraska -..--.----- 1,000 ak 1800 + 50 800 950 
Panhandle ,000 88,000 98,800 
Morth Texas -.....- 116,600 + 129,200 148,800 
West Texas _..._... 298,550 + 38,550 355,450 492,800 
Central Texas... 95,300 + 2,300 107,200 149,500 
Gouthwest Texas 216,150 + 22, 242. 
fieemesen 299,350 + 40, 367,200 537,700 
Total 1,868,000 1,204,722 1,328,950 +141,850 1,545,000 2,133,350 
Werth — 70,750 + 250 70,950 73,450 
Coastal Louisiana 285,000 ane 288,500 289,750 
Total Louisiana___ 350,000 393,000 355,750 + 259 359,450 363,200 
aiadisintireccanen 75,000 78,642 76,000 — 150 76,600 80,850 
47,000 50,850 — 250 51,400 45,800 
@labama .......---- 500 200 200 300 
200,000 152,550 + 15.150 163,550 205,050 
‘iiseepndneren 13,000 10,850 + 550 11,800 12,500 
(Mot incl. Til., Ind., 

ENA 66,200 62,350 + 650 63,350 68,300 
ciemerenenesnes 28,000 21,050 + 2,750 24,500 24,750 
47,000 45,200 + 600 44,050 52,200 
EE 93,200 97,950 + 4,150 99,000 98,850 

aehicedtbcnaaedinlibimercte 23,500 20,250 — 50 20,250 22,350 

} 12,000 17,360 + 3,200 14,550 9,250 
Mexico —....... 100,000 100,000 99,900 + 3,306 99,050 103,950 
Total East of Calif. 3,578,400 2,969,450 +165 806 3,227,950 3,834,850 
Salifornia 886,000 §886,000 811.200 — 6,000 843,700 891,700 
Total United States 4,464,400 3,780,650 +159,800 4,071,650 4,725,550 


‘ *PAW recommendations and State allowables (latter subject to change by any 


further emergency orders), as shown above, represent the production of crude oil only, 
and do not include amounts of condensate and natural gas derivatives to be produced. 
+tOklahoma; Kansas, Nebraska figures are for week ended 7:00 a. m. Oct. 10, 1945. 
tThis is the net basic allowable as of Oct. 1 calculated on a 31-day basis and 
imeludes shutdowns and exemptions for the entire month. With the exception of 
several fields which were exempted entirely and of certain other fields for which 
shutdowns were ordered for from 14 to 26 days, the entire state was ordered shut down 
dor 19 days, no definite dates during the month being specified; operators only being 
required. to shut down as best suits their operating schedules or labor needed to 
operate leases, a total equivalent to 19 days’ shutdown time during the calendar month. 
§Recommendations of Conservation Committee of California Oil Producers. 


CRUDE RUNS TO STILLS; PRODUCTION OF GASOLINE; STOCKS OF FINISHED 
AND UNFINISHED GASOLINE, GAS OIL AND DISTILLATE FUEL AND 
RESIDUAL FUEL OIL, WEEK ENDED OCT. 13, 1945 


(Pigures in thousands of barrels of 42 gallons each) 


Figures in this section include reported totals plus an 
estimate of unreported amounts and are therefore on a 
Bureau of Mines basis- 

&Gasoline 
% Daily Crude Runs Pro- 


tStocks 
Refining to Stills duction of tStocks {Gasoline Stocks 
Capac- Daily at Ref. GasOil of Re- Mili- Ci- 
ity Re- Aver- % Op- Inc. Nat. & Dist. sidual tary and vilian 
 District— porting age erated Blended Fuel Oil Fueloil Other Grade 
Gast Ceoast.......... 995 722 91.3 1,902 14,478 6,622 4,746 2,683 
. District No. 1...... 76.8 77 52.7 270 555 236 1,169 1,651 
81.2 23 46.0 77 113 182 175 517 
fnd., 547 63.8 1,989 5,954 3,203 4,033 10,247 
O&js., Kan., Mo._____ 1.240 2,70 1,144 1,411 4,926 
RS ; 4 938 893 1,503 
Sexes Gulf Coast.... 893 519 41.2 1,560 5,422 5,455 6,388 5,725 
og oT Coast_ ys 390 115.4 788 1,595 1,056 956 1.764 
Arkansas__ 67 53.2 179 437 299 91 1,526 
District No. 3 1 
71 13 100.0 38 21 39 1 i 
Mistrict No. 4...... 72.1 10) 635 304 422 679 
@atiformia .......... 865 690 71.4 1,924 9,804 25,606 6,839 5,087 
Total B. of M 
85.7 3,609 66.8 11,242 41,960 45,453 *27,119 43,672 
85.8 3,409 62.7 10,612 42,348 46,059 29,180 45,428 
, Get. 14, 1944______ 4,622 14,485 45,733 64,469 38,398 39,672 


gasoline, finished and unfinished, title to which 
Producing company; solvents, naphthas, blending 
to ultimate use, and 9,311,000 barrels unfinished 
with 12,063,000 barrels a year ago. These figures do 
title has already passed, or which the military 
ot inc 124, 
Gerretse of kerosene, 4,113,000 barrels of gas oil and distillate fuel oil jn 7,064,000 
Oct. 13, 1945, which com- 
and 6,435,000 barrels, respectively, in 
,000 barrels and 3,881,000 barrels, re- 


N@TB—Stocks of kerosene at Oct. 13, 1945, amounted to 13,281 trels, 
24,305,000 barrels @ week earlier and 14,537,000 barrels a 
} 


Wholesale Prices Rise 0.1% in Week Ended 
Octoher 13, Labor Dept. Reports 


Higher prices for agricultural commodities caused a rise of 0.1% 
during the week ended Oct. 13, 1945 in the index of commodity 
prices in primary markets prepared by the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics of the United States Department of Labor. This was the 
fourth consecutive weekly rise in the index from the post-war low 
point reached during the week ended Sept. 15, 1945. At 105.3% 
of the 1926 average, the index was 0.6% above a month ago and 1.4% 
above the corresponding week of 1944, said the Department of Labor 
which added: 


Farm Preducts and Foods—Average market prices for farm 
products advanced 0.5% during the week with higher quotations for 
grains and livestock. Wheat prices rose on continued Government 
purchases. Oats moved up on strong demand, and corn quotations - 
advanced as a result of the late crop. A strong demand for better 
grades of livestock raised prices for good to choice cows and steers, 
but prices for poorer quality cows were lower. Quotations for hogs 
rose, following an OPA ceiling increase. Lambs continued in short 
supply and prices advanced. Live poultry advanced in eastern markets 
with short supplies but declined seasonally in the Middle West. Cotton 
quotations were higher on unfavorable weather reports and anticipa- 
tions of a revision in parity. Eggs advanced substantially, reflecting 
price advances for poorer grades. Quotations for apples were lower in 
Eastern markets with large supplies of the lower qualities. Sweet 
potatoes declined seasonally. Prices for oranges and onions ad- 
vanced. Average prices for farm products were 2.2% above mid- 
September 1945 and 2.9% above a year ago. 

Lower prices for fruits and vegetables caused a decline of 0.1% 
in the group index for foods. In addition, rye flour quotations were 
down reflecting the weakness in the grain market, while oatmeal 
prices were higher. Average prices for foods were 0.6% above a month 
ago and 1.3% above mid-October 1944. 


Other Commodities—Primary market prices of other commod- 
ities were generally stable during the week. Some builders’ hard- 
ware advanced in price during the week following OPA ceiling 
adjustments to encourage production of materials for low and 
medium price housesy:*Mercury prices recovered slightly and tur- 
pentine quotations were higher. ? 

The Labor Department also included the following notation in 
its report: 

Note—During the period of rapid changes caused by price cen- 
trols, materials alloeation, and rationing, the Bpreau of Labor 
Statistics will attempt promptly to report changing prices. The 
indexes must be considered as preliminary. and. subject to such ad- 
justment and revision as required by later and mere complete 
reports. 

The following tables show (1) indexes for the past three weeks, 


for Sept. 15, 1945 and Oct. 14, 1944 and (2) percent changes in sub- 
group indexes from Oct. 6, 1945 to Oct. 13, 1945. 
WHOLESALE PRICES FOR WEEK ENDED OCTOBER 13, 1945 
(1926 == 100) 

Percentage changes to 
’ Oct. 13, 1945, from— 
10-13 10-6 .9-29.. 9-15 10-14 10-6 9-15 10-14 
Commodity Groups— 1945 1945 1945 1945 1944 1945 1945 1944 
All commodities 105.3 105.2 105.0 104.7 103.8 +01 +06 +1.4 
Farm products woe 196.3 1396:7 124.7 133.6 123.7 +05 +22 +3.9 
105.2 105.3 104.7 1046 103.8 -—0.1 +06 +1.3 
Hides and leather products___--- 118.4 118.4 118.6 118.6 116.7 0 —0.2 +1.5 
99.9 99.9 99.9 99.4 98.8 0 +0.5 +¢+1.1 
Puel and lighting materials__._.. 84.5 84.5 84.4 84.4 83.8 0 +0.1 +0.8 
Metals and metal products______. 104.8 104.8 104.8 -104.8 103.9 0 0 +0.9 
Building 118.0 117.9 117.8 117.7 116.1 +01 +03 
Chemicals and allied products___. 95.3 95.3 95.3 953 94.9 0 0 + 0.4 
Housefurnishing goods_______.__ 106.3 106.3 106.3 106.3 106.1 0 0 +0.2 
Miscellaneous commodities_____ — 94.6 946 946 93.4 0 0 +1.3 
116.6 116.3 115.7 115.0 113.2 +03 +14 +3.0 
Semimanufactured articles._.___ 95.9 95.9 95.8 95.7 94.6 0 +0.2 +41.4 
Manufactured products___._-.. 101.9 101:8° 101.8 191.8 101.2 +01 +0.7 

All commodities other than farm 
products____- 100.7 100.7 100.6 1006 99.7 0 +0.1 +1.0 

All commodities other than farm 
products and foods 100.0 100.0 999 99.8 989 0 +0.2 +1.1 

PERCENTAGE CHANGES IN SUBGROUP INDEXES FROM 
OCTOBER 6, 1945 TO OCTOBER 13, 1945 
Increases 
Other building 0.2. Paint and paint 0.1 
Decreases 


Non-Ferrous Metals—Lead Demand Geod— 
Zinc Buyers Exhibit Caution—Mercury Steady 


“E. & M. J. Metal and Mineral Markets,” in its-issue of Oct. 18, 
stated: Lead continues the most active of the non-ferrous metals, as 
demand remains at a level that absorbs some stockpiled lead as well 
as current supplies. The position of copper is also strong, and it 
appears likely that Metals Reserve Co. will have to continue satisfy- 
ing demands for copper in excess of domestic production. The 
quantity to be released for No-@ 


vember has not yet been an- 


nounced. Some uncertainty pre- 


vails in the zinc market, where 
most buying continues on a near- 
by basis. Quotations on quick- 
silver remain unchanged, and the 
market seems to be holding the 
ground gained in recent weeks. 
The publication further went on 
to say in part as follows: 


Copper 


The September statistics of 


Copper Institute revealed that the 
labor troubles at refineries re- 
duced production of refined cop- 
per sharply fsee Oct. 22, 1945 is- 
sue of “The Commercial. and Fi- 
nancial Chronicle,” page 1933]. 
Discussions between represen- 


tatives of Chile and the United 
States are in progress to deter- 
mine the nature of further 
purchases of Chilean copper by 
the United States, but no decision 
has been reached as yet. In 
speeches during his visit to this 
country, President Rios, Chile’s 
chief executive, continues to offer 
assurances of co-operation with 
foreign investors. 


Lead 


Demand for lead continues 
strong, and all domestic supplies, 
and such foreign metal as is avail- 
able, are booked well in advance. 
Chief sources of foreign lead are 
Mexico and Peru, though some 
lead has been reported as com- 


ing from Canada. The condition 
of railroad operations in Mexico 
is said to be better than ever be- 
fore, which has resulted in some 
improvement in Mexican lead 
shipments. The Government 
stockpile will probably again be 
drawn upon to satisfy the demand 
for lead in civilian industry. Lead 
sales for the week were 10,714 
tons, against 11,767 tons the week 
preceding. 
Antimeny 


Antimony continues under al- 
location, as it probably will until 
Chinese metal is available. 


Zine 


Caution prevails in the zin¢ 
market. Consumers are unwilling 
to build up inventories to any 
great extent, and in addition de- 
mand for zinc suffers somewhat 
from the large stoeks of brass left 
on the hands of fabricators when 
war contracts were terminated. It 
appears that the latter deterrent 
to market activity will soon be 
worked off. It is believed that as 
soon as production and labor 
problems in industry are solved, 
and some form of credit for the 
European countries is arranged, 
demand for zinc will pick up con- 
siderably. 


Tin 


Revolutionary outbreak in the 
Dutch East Indies, wherein the 
Allies find themselves using Jap- 
anese troops to protect themselves 
against Indonesian insurgents, 
have retarded plans to bring tin 
mines and smelters into produc- 
tion. Chaotic conditions in the 
islands are said to prevail. , 

The market for tin in New York 
was unchanged. Forward quota- 
tions for Straits quality tin, in 
cents per pound, follow: 


Oct. Nov. Dec. 
52.000 52.000 52.000 


Ost....11.- 

22..... — Holiday — 

Oct. 13.. _.. 52.000 52.000 52.000 
52.000 52.000 52.000 
Ow. §8.......... 52.000 52.000 52.000 
52.000 52.000 52.000 


Chinese, or 99% tine, continued 
at 51.125c. per pound. 


Quicksilver 


The quicksilver market was 
comparatively quiet last week, 
and prices remained unchanged at 
$100 to $104 per flask. Anxiety 
over a call for bids on a lot of 12,- 
749 flasks of mercury, declared 
surplus upon termination of a war 
contract, was relieved on Oct. 17 
when it was reliably reported that 
the Government had decided to 
stockpile the metal. 


San Francisco advices received 
Oct. 16 reported Coast quicksilver 
quotations, $95, f. o. b. mines, and 
that some mines are resuming op- 
erations on a greatly reduced. 
scale, and they will continue only 
as long as they have orders in 
advance. 

Silver 


Senator Pat McCarran, Demo- 
crat of Nevada, introduced into 
the Senate on Oct. 15 a bill to 
pay American miners the full 
monetary price of silver, or $1.29 
per ounce. Pe 


Canadian producers of silver i 
their home market are operating 
under a price ceiling of 40c. an 
ounce. With the foreign market 
for silver well established at 
above 70c. an ounce, the pressure 
to revise the Canadian ceiling is 
increasing. Little or no silver is 
expected to flow to Canadian con- 
sumers at 40c. until the price dis- 
crepancy has been corrected. 


Production of silver in Canada 
in July amounted to 951,348 oz., 
against 1,077,974 oz. in July last 


year. 
Aluminum : 
Primary and secondary alu- 
‘minum production in July, 1945, 
was 143,300,000 lb., or 5% lower 
than in June according to the 
WPB aluminum and magnesium 
division. Net shipments of semi- 
fabricated products to consumers 
were 170,200,000 lb., a drop of 
12% from the June total. Deliv- 
eries against unrated orders, au- 
thorized in July, accounted for 


but little of the total. 
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Revenue Freight Car Loadings During the Week Ratlroads Revensa 
Ended Oct. 13, 1945 D d 13,464 Cars | 
ecrease Alabama, Tennessee & Northern____._ 
3 Atl. & W. P.—W. R. R. of Ala ae 
5 Loading of revenue freight for the week ended Oct. 15, 1945, | Atlanta, Birmingham & Coast________ 859 812 720 Pie 132 
totaled 754,521 cars, the Association of American Railroads announced | Atlantic Coast Line 10,871 12,390 11,545 7,546 10,050 
on Oct. 18 This a bel th di kk of | centrale gis 3,871 3,656 3,808 4,247 4,396 
on ct. 2 was a aecrease Ow e corresponding weeK Of | Charleston & Western Carolina_______ 427 458 412 1.247 1,640 
1944 of 144,199 cars, or 16.0%, and a decrease below the same week pr aeneey -— 1,499 1,683 1,692 1,922 3,178 
in 1943 of 157,827 cars or 17.3%. = = 
Loading of revenue freight for the week of Oct. 13 decreased | Piorida East Coast 874 935 1.256 1.238 1.370 
13,464 cars, or 1.8% below the preceding week. Gainesville Midland 76 54 "46 "119 "106 
Miscellaneous freight loading totaled 352,225 cars, an increase of | Georgia---—-—-- 1,384 1,377 1,247 2,231 2,226 
5,584 bove th di k, but a d f 62,977 rhe ‘te 4t7 498 512 681 629 
D, cars above the preceding week, but a decrease of 62, cars | Gulf, Mobile & Ohio 4,865 4.831 4.340 4.376 4,177 
below the corresponding week in 1944. Illinois Central System 26,474 30,571 30,470 15.742 18,691 
Loading of merchandise less than carload lot freight totaled | Louisville & Nashville 17,152 25,739 25,370 9,665 11,845 
114,176 cars, an increase of 3,418 cars above the preceding week and | mississippi Central___ oo pen a bors one 
an increase of 4,943 cars above the corresponding week in 1944. Nashville, Chattanooga & St.L........ 3,175 3,333 3,631 3,884 4,682 
loadi d to 100,463 d f 24,069 Norfolx Southern 11021 
oal loading amounted to F cars, a decrease of 24,069 cars em ge na ’ ,040 1,121 1,466 1,855 
below the preceding week, and a decrease of 73,896 cars below the | Richmond, Fred. & Potomac. > 
corresponding week in 1944. Seaboard Air Line 9,913 9,641 f - 
Grain and grain products loading totaled 53,994 cars, an increase oe. meveers 088 $25,225 23,513 19,839 25,503 
of 1,969 cars above the preceding week and an increase of 3,997 cars | winston-Salem Southbound... a be > ee ae 
above the corresponding week in 1944. In the Western Districts ; : 
alone, grain and grain products loading for the week of Oct. 13| Total 110,943 126,108 123,626 98,129 
totaled 37,809 cars, an increase of 1,031 cars above the preceding _ _ 
week and an increase of 6,059 cars above the corresponding week in| Northwestern District— 
1944. Chicago & North Western 
Livestock loading amounted to 26,252 cars, an increase of 2,053 | Chicago Great Western 2,478 2,646 3,078 13501 vit 
cars above the preceding week and an increase of 38 cars above the 31,806 93,816 23,314 10,289 «11,488 
corresponding week in 1944. In the Western Districts alone loading | Duluth, Missabe & Iron Range 
of live stock for the week of Oct. 13 totaled 22,105 cars, an increase | Duluth, South Shore & Atlantic_____ 2 961 '59 1,023 489 531 
of 2,025 cars above the preceding week, and an increase of 903 cars | "8, Joilet & Eastern__-___________. 7,398 9,597 8,643 7,651 9,919 
above the corresponding week in 1944. Des Moines & 418 100 93 
Forest products loading totaled 36,006 cars, an increase of 1,743 | Green Bay & Western 
cars above the preceding week, but a decrease of 6,991 cars below nk eee ----------. 2,406 3,633 1,660 84 68 
the corresponding week in 1944. Minn. St. Paul&@8 8. M 
Ore loading amounted to 63,565 cars, a decrease of 1,666 cars | Northern Pacific 14,167 13,814 14,965 4,901 6,201 
below the preceding week and a decrease of 3,172 cars below the cor- 227 549 
responding week in 1944. — 696 2,526 3,93 
Coke loading amounted to 7,840 cars, a decrease of 2,496 cars| Total 138,578 140,051 149,320 62,689 69,761 
below the preceding week, and a decrease of 6,141 cars below the 
corresponding week in 1944. ; Central Western District— 
All districts reported decreases compared with the correspond- | Atch., Top. & Santa Fe System___--. 24,327 25,836 24,680 11,718 17,096 
ing weeks in 1944 and 1943. Aiton. ota 3,525 3,592 3,737 ‘ 4,440 
All districts reported decreases compared with the corresponding | =.283@m & Garfie ; 301 391 556 6 68 
, Chicago, Burlington & Quincy________ 23,181 22,079 22,478 11,847 4,801 
weeks in 1944 and 1943. Chicago & Illinois Midland 3,011 2463 2,999 "45 916 
; 1945 1944 1943 Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific______ = aoe 12,622 13,392 12,075 13,502 
4 Weeks of January.__--__--___---__-_- 3,001,544 3,158,700 2,910,638 | Chicago & Eastern Illinois 2,611 2, 2,643 2,998 5,137 
4@ Weeks of 3,049,697 3,154,116 3,055,725 | Colorado & 1,416 1,212 1,425 2,225 3, 
oe rr ee 4,018,627 3,916,037 3,845,547 | Denver & Rio Grande Western_______-. 5,224 5,286 4,989 5,436 7,391 
secs ceapibithibesitiinanets 3,374,438 3,275,846 3,152,879 | Denver & Salt Lake___ 834 656 62 17 
,364, ,393 | Ulinois Terminal_____ ,962 2,149 2,194 
“ee 3,378,266 3,459,830 3,455,328 | Missouri-Ilinois__..._____________- - 1,384 1,239 1,261 567 628 
@ Weeks of August__.__.___-____________- 3,240,175 3,576,269 3,554,694 | Nevada Northern 1,427 1,594 2,022 109 91 
eek of October 6_.______--__----_--_- 767,985 877,035 906,357 a mn Union.__....__...... . 4 5 9 0 
754,521 898,720 912,348 — 31,812 34,364 32,938 11,743 14,821 
ria 0 380 - 321 @ - --2,300 
33,519,620 34,521,820 33,616,570 Pacific System 23,754 21,396 16,892 19,148 
489 498 15 
The a the Western Pacific 2,117 2,394 2,271 4,632 5,583 
e separate railroads and systems for the week ende . 5. nae 
During this period only 37 roads reported gains over the week ended — ax A 
Oct. 14, 1944. Southwestern District— 
uthwestern Cc 
REVENUE FREIGHT Loanap RECHIVED FROM CONNECTIONS Burlington Rock Island 383 773 334 375 557 
(NUD 4 Ww OcT. ulf Coast Lines___- 2,959 5,307 6,342 2,285 2,591 
Total Loads | International-Great 11886 2.659 2,464 3.143 3,659 | 
Railroads Total Revenue Received from | Kansas, ORlahoma & Guif________-_ - t t 270 t t 
Preight Loaded Connections | 2,737 5,053 5,758 2,496 3,089 
Distriet— 45 1944 194 3,932 3,366 2,205 2,748 
Bangor & Aroostook 1 451 1 679 2 646 "324 "529 Midland ane 1,334 1,055 709 1,552 1,583 
4g Missouri & 185 196 185 324 546 
Beston & Maine... 6,713 6,799 7,006 11,683 15,131 Missouri-Kansas-Texas Lin 
Chicago, Indianapolis & Louisville___-. 1,139 1,274 1,445 1,690 1,994 3.008 
Central Indiana 28 38 50 27 "34 14,671 19,061 
Central Vermont___---__------------ 1,082 1,076 1,074 2,567 2,395 | st. Louis-San Francisco___._________. 10,057 10,836 8,704 71,703 9,101 
Delaware & Hudson____-____________ 4,942 5,062 6.497 9,153 11,748 
= ’ St. Louis-Southwestern_____________ 2,612 3,954 3,413 4,428 5,856 
Delaware, Lackawanna & Western___- 6.821 8,240 7,633 8,934 11,074 Texas & New 7,235 11,074 13,923 466 5 281 
Detroit & 278 433 325 105 | Texas & 4,001 5,547 5.448 6,142 7581 
Detroit, Toledo & Ironton_____----- 1,552 1,821 2,112 917 1,275 | wichita Falls & Southern 74 89 19 55 4 
Detroit & Toledo Shore Line_______--- 399 361 337 1,540 2,455 | weatherfaordM WA&NW S 
11,490 13.649 13,606 12:482 18.201 | Ve@therford M. W. & N. W.___-______ 15 33 28 30 
Grand Trunk Western______-_____--- 3,645 3,865 3.885 7,327 7.604| ‘Total 
‘Lehigh & Hudson 217 131 187 2145 2'262| 7° 60,190 76,006 6,318 
Lehigh & New 2.383 1.845 1,237 1,607 
8,68 .108 6,959 11,261 *pr, 
ee 2'574 2'312 2'545 2'940 4137 evious week’s figure. tNot reporting. tIncluded in Midland Valley Ry. 
768 6.137 6.094 233 326 Note—Previous year’s figures revised. 
New York Central Lines____-___-----. 41,237 51,515 55,082 35,534 54,327 
‘N. Y., N. H. & 9,705 9,532 9,536 13,614 18,028 
‘New York, Ontario & Western___--__- 870 1,241 1,480 2,275 2,907 Weekly Statistics of rboard indus 
New York, Chicago & St. Louis___----. 5.686 6,746 7,028 11,155 15,103 
LN. Y., Susquehanna & Western___----. 626 1,339 2,462 
‘Pittsburgh & Lake Erie__-_--____-__- 4.951 7,831 8,050 4113 8/578 We give herewith latest figures received by us from the National 
Pere Marquette___---__.__----_---- - 4,769 5,918 5,588 5,193 8,177] Paperboard Association, Chicago, Ill., in relation to activity in the 
‘Pittsburgh & 529 822 1.055 29 10 | paperboard industry 
‘Pittsburg, Shawmut & 182 326 419 170 276 
Pittsburgh & West Virginia__-_-__---. 1001 1.331 1,251 1,922 2,901 The members of this Association represent 83% of the total 
5.901 «6360S «6,926. | Ndustry, and its program includes a statement each week from each 
& Lake 5.394 5.462 3532 4'195 | member of the orders and production, and also a figure which indi- 
ees cates the activity of the mill based on the time operated. These 
232,841 _164.630_ ~ 171.990 160,937 224,253 are advanced to equal 100%, so that they represent the total 
District— ustry. 
‘Akron, Canton & Youngstown____---- 541 753 815 782 1,269 STATISTICAL REPORTS—ORDERS, PRODUCTION, MILL ACTIVITY 
Baltimore & 34,568 46,642 45.372 20,548 28,901 
- ‘Bessemer & Lake Erie_______-____---. 3,148 5,462 5,815 1,235 1,806 Orders Unfilled Orders 
‘Buffalo Creek & Gauley____-____----. + 7 290 + + Period Received Production Remaining Percent of Activity 
‘Cambria & Ind‘ana______-_______-- 369 1.674 1.766 10 9 1945— Week Ended Tons Tons Tons Current Cumulative 
Central R. R. of New 6.083 6,702 14,761 18,215 | July 7 180,155 99,960 575,918 62 94 
‘Cumberland & 221 183 210 8 5 | July 21 121,864 156,619 537,639 96 94 
‘Ligonier Valley = a July 28 127,772 156,519 507,758 95 94 
Seashore 1,778 1,985 2,023 1,663 2.471 223,467 153,694 577,024 94 
Pennsylvania System 68,882 86,820 86,868 48,640 66,225 | AUS: 3 
Go... 13,947 15,521 15,038 22,095 28,297 | AUS: 18------------------ 362 09,034 532,186 67 93 
‘Union (Pittsburgh) 12,284 -18,949 20,893 4,027 5,825| AUS. 25------------------ 131,952 161,763 488,289 99 
‘Western Maryland 3,606 3,984 4,027 10,604 12,676] Sept. 1-------.----._--_- 173,322 159,653 494.699 97 94 
160,857, 125,683 527,938 80 93 
Total 147,980 _191,254 _192,546 128,701 170,935 180,039 160,303 $15,296 
155,428 492,880 96 93 
11,137 28,692 29,364 += 10,292 14,030] _8- 193, 674 308 347 533,087 
Norfolk & Western 11,935 21,855 22,268 5,922 8,109 | Oct. 135,756 160,031 506,935 97 94 
‘Virginian 1,658 4,005 5,483 1,839 2,216 Notes—Unfilled orders of the prior week, plus orders received, less production, do 
‘ not necessarily equal the unfilled orders at the close. Compensation for delinquent 
Total__ 24,730 54552 56,115 18,053 24,415 necessary 


reports, orders made for or filled from stock, and other items made 
ments of unfilled orders. 


Truman Asks More 
Funds for UNRRA 


Of the original $1,350,000,000 
authorized by Congress for the 
United Nations Relief and Re~ 
habilitation Administration, the 
already appropriated $800,000,000 
is nearly exhausted, Assistant 
Secretary of State William L, 
Clayton told the Deficiency Sub- 
committee of the House Appre- 
priations Committee on Oct. ld, 
according to Associated Press 
Washington advices, and the re- 
maining $550,000,000 is desper~ 
ately needed to avoid “disastroug 
interruptions” of supplies to mil- 
lions of war victims. ; 

President Truman is said 
have recommended the additio 
appropriation which the commit~- 
tee is now considering and Mr, 
Clayton is reported to have stated 
that the administration soon will 
ask Congress to authorize an ad- 
ditional United States contribu- 
tion matching the original $1,< 
350,000,000. He continued: 

“We cannot wait until that 
time, however, to request the ap- 
propriation of the remaining 
$550,000,000.” 

“A delay of even a few weeks 
will be extremely serious, since 
UNRRA must move at once to 
bring assistance to all of the 
newly liberated lands who are 
unable to provide relief and re- 
habilitation for themselves.” 

Deliveries of most major items 
of relief supplies from the United 
States would cease entirely in 
December and January unless the 
additional funds are made avail- 
able, Mr. Clayton reported. 

This would mean, he said, that 
relief would “practically come to 
an end in a crucial period of the 
winter.” 

He told the Committee UNRRA 
intended to use as much.of the 


appropriation as possible to ob- ,. 


tain surplus United States prop- 
erty both overseas and at .home. 

(Previous item bearing oa 
activities of the UNRRA appeared 
1098), issue of Oct. 22, on page 


1,413,504 Railway 
Employees in Sepl. 


Employees of Class I railroads 
of the United States, as of the 
middle of September, 1945, to- 
taled 1,413,504, a decrease of 
0.84% compared with the corres- 
ponding month of 1944 and 2.47% 
under August, 1945, according to 
a report just issued by the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission. 

A decline under September, 
1944, is shown in the number of 
employees for every reporting 
group with the exception of exec- 
utives, officials, and staff assist- 
ants; maintenance of way and 
structures, and_ transportation 
(other than train, engine, and 
yard), which show increases of 
2.92, 0.40, and 0.79% respectively. 


Lumber Movement—Week 
Ended October 13, 1945 


According to the National Lum- 
ber Manufacturers Ass’n, lumber 
shipments of 459 mills reporting 
to the “National Lumber Trade 
Barometer” were 3.8% below pro- 


z 


duction for the week Oct. 13, ¥ 


1945. In the same week new OFr- . 
ders of these mills were 9.0% = 


less than production. Unfilled or- 
der files of the reporting mills 
amounted to 82% of stocks. For 
reporting softwood mills, unfilled 
orders are equivalent to 28 days’ 
production at the current rate, 
and gross stocks are equivalent to 
32 days’ production. 
For the year-to-date, ship- 
ments of reporting identical mills 


exceeded production by 1.6%; or- 

ders by 4.3%. a 
Compared to the a e eor- 

responding week of 1 1939, 


production of reporting mills was 
42.4% less; shipments were 42.3% 
less; orders were 44.6% less. 
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tems About Banks, Trust Compazies 


At a meeting of the board of 
directors of Bankers Trust Co. of 
New York, on Oct. 16, Darrell H. 
Hamric was elected an Assistant 
Vice-President, effective Oct. 22. 
Mr. Hamrie was connected with 
the Bank of Manhattan Co., in the 
credit department and as a loan 

fficer, from 1931 to 1942, when 

he joined the Army Air Force. 
He has recently been released 
with the rank of Captain after 
three years of active duty. 


- Irving Trust Co. of New York 
has announced the election of 
Ben-Fleming Sessel as Vice- 
President in the company’s corpo- 
rate trust division, where he ex- 
ts to assume his duties Nov. 1. 
Sis hes resigned as Vice-President 
of the Tri-Continental group of 
investment and insurance com- 
panies sponsored by J. & w. 
Seligman & Co. Mr. Sessel, a 
graduate of the University of 
Colorado and Harvard Law 
School, has been associated with 
the Seligman firm and the Tri- 
Continental group of companies 
since his graduation from law 
school. His experience covers 
underwriting of domestic and 
foreign bond issues, the develop- 
ment of security issues for lead- 
ing American corporations, also 
mergers and reorganizations in 
the industrial, utility and railroad 
fields. He is a director of the 
Kansas City Southern Ry. 


Announcement of the approval 
by the directors of the Merchants 
Bank of New York of a stock 
dividend of 25%, payable Dec. 10, 
1945, to holders of record Dec. 3, 
1945, was made on Oct. 9 by 
Howard Markel, President of the 
bank. The stockholders are to 
meet on Oct. 30 to authorize the 
necessary additional shares. Con- 
sideration, it is stated, is being 
Biven by the directors to a recom- 
mendation to stockholders at the 
annual meeting on Jan. 1 to re- 
duce the par value of the stock 
from $100 to $25. After both 
actions are completed stockhold- 
ers will then have five shares for 
each pene now held. 


Two new trustees have been 
elected to the board of the Union 
Dime Savings Bank of New York, 
according to an announcement by 
William L. DeBost, President. 
They are Wilbur Studley Forrest 
and John C. Tredwell. Mr. For- 
rest is assistant editor of the New 
York “Herald Tribune” and a di- 
rector of New York Tribune, Inc. 
At the present time Mr. Forrest is 
in the Pacific area on invitation 
of the War and Navy Depart- 
ments. He is First Vice-President 
of the American Society of News- 
paper Editors, and in November, 
‘1944, was appointed Chairman of 
a three-man committee to repre- 
sent the society on a visit to all 
friendly foreign capitals to con- 
sult with editors and Government 
‘Officials regarding the possibility 
of international press freedom. 
Mr. Forrest was one of the out- 
‘standing war correspondents in 
World War I, and subsequently 
served as correspondent and 
svecial writer in Mexico, Haiti, 
France, the Far East, and Wash- 


ton. 

me 124 Tredwell has his own busi- 
ness—real estate appraising and 
mortgage lending, at 41 Park Row, 
Manhattan. Mr. Tredwell was 
graduated from the Wharton 
School, University of Pennsyl- 
‘vania. and served in World War I 
as a First Lieutenant, Field Artil- 
lery, 79th Division. He started in 
the real estate business in 1920 
with a firm founded by his father, 
the late Edgar A. Tredwell, who 
jwas a trustee of the Union Dime 
Savings Bank for more than 25 

. Mr. Tredwell is a member 


years 
of the Real Estate Board of New| F 


York, and formerly on its board 
of governors. is Vice-Presi- 
dent of Central Atlantic Region, 
American Institute of Real Fstate 
Appraisers; also a member of the 


Governing Council and Executive 
Committee, and Chairman of the 
Education and Research Commit- 
tee of the American Institute of 
Real Estate Appraisers. 


The New York State Banking 
Department announced on Oct. 10 
that the Broadway Savings Bank, 
at 5-7 Park Place, New York, has 
been authorized to open a branch 
office at 250-252 West 23rd Street, 
Borough of Manhattan, City of 
New York. 


The Greenwich Savings Bank of 
New York has recently received 
authorization from the New York 
State Banking Department to open 
a branch office at 3-5 West 57th 
Street. 


The New York State Banking 
Depzrtment has recently author- 
ized the opening of a new branch 
office of the Bank for Savings in 
the City of New York at 2360 
Broadway. 


The New York State Banking 
Department announced recently 
that approval has been given to 
the Bank of Suffolk County, Stony 
Brook, N. Y., to reduce the capital 
stock from $40,650, consisting of 
3,760 shares of preferred stock A, 
of the par value of $2.50 each, 
1,250 shares of preferred stock B, 
of the par value of $5 each, and 
500 shares of common stock, of 
par value of $50 each, to $25,000, 
consisting of 500 shares of com- 
— stock of the par value of $50 
each. 


Stockholders of the Manufac- 
turers & Traders Trust Co. of 
Buffalo, N. Y., and the Citizens’ 
National Bank of Lancaster ap- 
proved on Oct. 15 the merger of 
the two institutions, which will 
take effect Oct. 31, according to 
the Buffalo “Evening News,” 
which further announced: 

“M. & T. stockholders also 
voted to increase the capital stock 
of the bank from $5,200,000 to 
$5,335,000, and to issue 3,500 ad- 
ditional shares with a par value 
of $10 each. There will be ex- 
changed on the basis of nine- 
tenths of a share of M. & T. for 
each share of Citizens’ National, 
to effect the consolidation. 

“The Lancaster bank will be 
operated as an M. & T. branch, 
with the present management. 
The consolidation makes available 
to businesses and residents of the 
Lancaster area the services of a 
bank with resources in excess of 
$200,000,000, President Lewis G. 
Harriman of the M. & T. said.” 


Chairman Ralph Lowell of the 
board of directors of Boston Safe 
Deposit & Trust Co. of Boston, 
Mass., has advised the stockhold- 
ers that the executive committee 
and the directors recommend that 
the par value of the stock of the 
institution be reduced from $100 
per share to $25 per share and 
that four shares of the new be 
issued to replace each present 
share. The Boston “News 
Bureau” of Oct. 18, from which 
we quote, further said: , 

“After this change has been ac- 
complished the bank will have 
outstanding 80,000 shares of $25 
par in place of the present 20,000 
shares of $100 par.” 

The stockholders will meet on 
Nov. 6 to act on the proposal. 


Roy H. Booth Jr. and Paul F. 
McDevitt have been elected 
Assistant Vice-Presidents of the 
National Shawmut Bank of Bos- 
ton, and renewed their association 
with the bank on Oct. 15, having 
recently, it was stated in the Bos- 
ton “Herold” of that date, received 
their service discharges after 
serving in an _ administrative 


orce. 


Merger of the Second National 
Bank. and the Commercial Na- 


‘tional Bank of Paterson, N. J., has 
been approved by the boards of 


capacity with the U. S. Army Air | iz 


directors of both banks, and by | 


the Comptroller of the Currency, 
it was announced on Oct. 19. 
Special advices from Paterson to 
the New York “Times” said. 
Stockholders next will pass on the 
consolidation. 

The merged institutions are to 
bear the name of the Second Na- 
tional Bank of Paterson. Stock- 
holders of the Commercial Na- 
tional are to be paid the full 
of their stockholdings in 
cash. 


C. Henry Rahb, New Jersey 
banker and former President of 
the Essex County Chapter of the 
AIB, died on Oct. 14 at the age 
of 48. The last position Mr. Rahb 
held before his retirement late in 
1943, according to the Newark 
“News,” was Cashier of the 
Belleville National Bank, Belle- 
ville, N. J. Mr. Rahb had been in 
the banking business for over 20 
years, starting in 1922 with the 
First National Bank of Garwood, 
N. J., as Assistant Cashier. 


The board of directors of the 
National Bank of Germantown & 
Trust Co. of Philadelphia has ap- 
proved and recommended to 
stockholders an increase in the 
authorized capital stock of the 
bank from $500,000 to $1,000,000, 
to be accomplished by declaring a 
100% stock dividend, it was an- 
nounced by Glenn K. Morris, 
President. A special stockhold- 
ers meeting has been called for 
Nov. 20 to vote on the proposal. 
Subject to sockholders’ approval, 
the directors plan to transfer 
$500,000 from surplus to capital 
and increase the number of out- 
standing shares of $10 par value 
capital stock from 50,000 to 
100,000 shares. The capitalization 
of the bank will then consist of 
$1,000,000 capital stock, $2,00u,v00 
surplus, and in excess of $575,000 
in undivided profits. 


Mr. Morris stated that it is the 
present intention of the directors 
that the total dividend payment 
will remain at $100,000 a year, 
with the present semi-annual 
dividend of $1 a _ share being 
changed to 50 cents. If approved 
by stockholders the stock dividend 
of one additional share for each 
share held will be paid to holders 
of record Nov. 20. 


In March of this year the bank 
increased its capital stock from 
$400,000 to $500,000 and its sur- 
plus from $2,000,000 to $2,200,000 
by the sale of 10,000 shares of new 
stock at $30 per share. In June 
the surplus was further increased 
by $300,000 through the transfer 
of a like amount from undivid 
profits. 


Since its founding in 1814 the 


bank has paid 259 consecutive 
semi-annual dividends. As of 
Sept. 29 it reported total deposits 
of $32,391,091 and total resources 
of $36,159,368. 


G. Brinton Roberts, a director 
of the Corn Exchange National 
Bank & Trust Co. of Philadelphia 
and President of the Pennsylvania 
Society to Protect Children from 
Cruelty, died on Oct. 18. He was 
76 years of age. The Philadelphia 
“Inquirer” states: 

“Mr. Roberts, who retired 10 
years ago from the wholesale coal 
firm of David E. Williams Co., 
Inc., also was a member of the 
executive committee of the trust 
company’s board of directors. A 
member of the board of the chil- 
dren’s protection society since 
1928, he served the organization 
as President since 1939. 

“He was the son of the late 
G. B. Roberts, who was at one 
time President of the Pennsyl- 
vania RR.” 


Stockholders of the Calvert 
Bank of Baltimore, Md., at a 
special meeting on Oct. 16 author- 
ed an increase in the bank’s 


capital from 8.000 to 12,000 shares 
of $50 var value, says the Balti- 
more “Sun,” which further states: 

“The additional. stock is to be 
issued to present stockholders as 
a stock dividend of one share for 


each two shares held. The stock 
dividend is payable Oct. 31 to 
stockholders of record at the close 
of business Oct. 27.” 


The Baltimore “Sun” of Oct. 12 
reported that the stockholders of 
the Safe Deposit & Trust Co. of 
Baltimore at a special meeting on 
Oct. 11 approved an amendment 
to the company’s charter reclassi- 
fying the 20, shares of $100 par 
value stock now outstanding into 
100,000 shares of $20 par value 
stock. There will be issued in ex- 
change for each share of old stock 
five shares of the new $20 par 
value stock. 


Charles L. Harrison, Cincinnati 
industrialist, was elected to the 
board of directors of the Lincoln 
National Bank of Cincinnati at a 
meeting of directors on Oct. 11, it 
was announced by Robert A. 
Cline. Chairman of the board. Mr. 
Harrison succeeds Charles H. Up- 
son, who resigned because of ill 
health. Reporting this, the Cin- 
cinnati “Enquirer” said: 

“Mr. Harrison is President of 
Victor Electric Products, Inc.; 
President of Cincinnati Metal- 
crafts, Inc.; a director of American 
Oak Leather Co.; Vice-President 
of Cincinnati Allied Industries, 
and Chairman of the fan section, 
National Electrical Manufacturers 
Association.” 


The recently proposed 20% 
stock dividened on the stock of 
The First National Bank of 
Chicago will be acted upon by 
stockholders at a special meeting 
on Dec. 18, it was announced on 
Oct. 11, it was stated in the 
Chicago “Journal of Commerce” 
of Oct. 12, from which we also 
quote the following: 

“Holders will be asked to ap- 
prove a transfer of $10,000,000 
from surplus to capital stock, in- 
creasing the latter amount to 
$60,000,000 to provide for the new 
stock. A corresponding transfer 
of $10,000,000 from undivided 
profits to surplus at the year-end 
was also ordered by directors 
yesterday to restore surplus to its 
present $50,000,000 figure. 

“Directors also voted a regular 
quarterly cash dividend of $2 a 
share yesterday, payable Jan. 1 to 
holders of record Dec. 15, and on 
presently outstanding shares only. 
Directors have indicated their in- 
tention of continuing the same 
rate of cash payments on the in- 
creased capital stock in subse- 
quent payments. Stock transfer 
books are to be closed Dec. 15 and 
remain closed until Dec. 28.” 

An item bearing on the plans of 
the bank to increase its capital 
appeared in our Sept. 20 issue, 
page 1384. 


E. E. Gene Wallace Jr., deco- 
rated veteran of World War II. 
has been elected an _ Assistant 
Cashier of the Republic National 


Bank of Dallas, Tex., Fred F. 
Florence, President, has  an- 
nounced. The Dallas ‘“Times- 
Herald,” from which this is 


learned, also said: 

“Mr. Wallace, a bank employee 
since 1936, is head of the recently 
organized veterans’ advisory and 
assistance department.” 


Henry A. Bruno, a returning 
veteran, has been promoted to the 
post of Assistant Cashier of Cen- 
tral Bank of Oakland, Calif.. it is 
announced, it is learned from the 
a “Chronicle” of 

ct. 11. 


At the directors’ meeting of 
Citizens National Trust & Savings 
Bank of Los Angeles, held Oct. 15. 
W. E. Bock was elected Assistant 
Trust Officer. Mr. Bock. a gradu- 
ate of University of Pittsburgh. 
B.S., LL.B., was formerly in the 
OPA Rent Control Office in 
Pittsburgh before joining Citizens 
National Bank in August, 1943. 


Lloyd J. Wickham, Vice-Presi- 
dent of Citizens National Trust & 
Savings Bank of Los Angeles. died 
om Oct. 11 ‘after’a short illness. 


From Washington 


Ahead of The News 


(Continued from first page) 


we carried our support of for- 
eign officials against our own too 
far even in those days. There was 
a time when Hoover thought he 
could avert the world collapse by 
granting Germany a moratorium. 
Manifestly, this whole thirg was 
psychological but it worked for a 
few days. Our stock market val- 
ues sprung up, so did those in 
London. Our recollection is that 
Hoover made a statement point- 
ing out that American wealth had 
been increased by $10 billions or 
something of the sort. But this 
increased wealth on our part was 
short-lived because of Laval. He 
threw the monkey wrench into 
the scheme by holding out on the 
moratorium. it wasn’t a matter of 
principle with him. It is quite ap- 
parent that he simply wanted tp 
be devilish. By the time he was 
brought half-heartedly into line 
the great psychological stunt had 
worn off. Whether it would have 
worked without Laval’s hin- 
drance, we don’t know. Certainly, 
it was no crazier than the things 
which Roosevelt came along later 
and did. Whether it was a big 
event in our lives is a question. It 
was, however, a tremendous thing 
to Mr. Hoover at the time, and we 
bet he didn’t send any flowers to 
the Widow Laval. 

The Senate, in its belated con- 
firmation of Braiden, late ambas- 
sador to Argentina, as an Assist- 
ant Secretary of State, pointed up 
an amazing example of how far 
our Leftists are going to create 
chaos, and they can have only one 
purpose in this. 


Braiden’s nomination as Assist- 
ant Secretary of State, had been 
hanging fire with the Senate 
Foreign Relations Committee for 
several weeks. In the meantime, 
the Leftists through their mani- 
fold propaganda channels had 
been agitating that the “reac- 
tionary” committee was playing 
into the hands of the “Fascists” 
because it was piqued at the State 
Department over some trivial 
matter. The committee, according 
to this propaganda, had not been 
consulted on a particular matter. 


It develops that the committee 
was quite “piqued” if that is the 
expression. This Senate com- 
mittee wanted to know what had 
become of the country’s good- 
neighbor policy in Latin-America. 
It wanted to know why we were 
trying to provoke a revolution in 
Argentina. It wanted to know 
why we had spent and thrown 
away billions in Latin America to 
develop the good neighbor policy 
and yet our bureaucrats, under 
Leftist pressure, were destroying 
it by provoking strife in Argen- 
tina. It wanted to know why we 
called the Argentine Government 
a dictatorship when every gov- 
ernment down there is one. It 
wanted to know just what is back 
of our enmity towards that gov- 
ernment, and just what is meant 
by dubbing it a Fascist govern- 
ment. In the debate, it was de- 
veloped that practically every 
other Latin American government 
has once again become disturbed 
about the “Colossus of the North” 
because of our interference in a 
Latin American government. The 
smaller governments see that we 
shall begin again to interfere in 
their governments. Out the win- 
dow has gone our good-neighbor- 
liness for which we spent billions 
of dollars to get. The Senate con- 
firmed Braiden as an underling 
carrying out State Department 
policy, but at the same time it 
sought to make clear to the Left- 
ists that their policy is not that 
of the American people. It is 
simply a question of how long we 
are going to put up with the 
forces that in devious ways are 
seeking to destroy us. 


He was 53 years of age. With the 
bank since 1911, he was elected to 
a Vice-Presidency in 1934. 
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